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AGRICULTURE-No. 87T-R. 


/ DATED THE 30tH JUNE ' 

DARJEELING, 1888. 

( I98UBD THE JULY, 


From P. NOLAN, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal , 


To the SEORETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 

Revenue and Agricultural Department. 


Sis, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 44F — 8 — 1, 

Orders of the Government of India dated the 17th M87, requesting that some 

that an enquiry should be made as to enquiry should, if practicable, be made into the 
the condition of the poorer classes. ac t U al condition of the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, especially in agricultural tracts, and that the information collected, with 
a concise summary of conclusions and results, should be submitted to the 
Government of India. The object of the enquiry is to ascertain whether there 
is any foundation for the assertion frequently repeated, that the greater part 
of the population of India suffers from a daily insufficiency of food ; and if 
there is truth in the statement, in regard to any section of the people, to 
determine whether remedial measures can be devised. It is suggested in 
your letter that the enquiry might be made through the agency of the 
Agricultural Department. 

2. In reply, I am directed to state that the Director of Agriculture 
Agency by which the enquiry was and Land Records, having been consulted on 
made - the subject, expressed a decided opinion that, 

considering the limited establishment at his disposal, the proposed enquiry 
could not be completed by his department for many years to come. The 
District Officers were accordingly requested to make the required investiga- 
tion during their cold weather tours, and such instructions as appeared to be 
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April 1888, with enclosure. . _ „ . . . 

2 . C ommissi oner of the Bhagnlpore Division, No. 3, dated 10th 

April 1888, with enclosures. . . __ „ , . . 

3. Co mmissio ner of the Burdwan Division, No. 7EQ-, dated 

16th April 1888, with enclosures. . . 

4. Co mmiss ioner of the Bhagnlpore Division, No. 4, dated 19th 

April 1888, with enclosure. . __ 

6. Commissioner of the Bhagnlpore Division, Wo. 5, dated 23rd 

April 1888, with enclosure. , . . 

6 Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal, No. 829Agri., dated 27th April 1888, with enclosures. 

7. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, No. 160GC — VII— 3, 

Commissioner of the Bajshahje Division, No. 109M, dated 

30th April 1888. . . . , , 

9. Commissioner of the Bhagnlpore Division, No. 7, dated 2nd 

May 1888, with enclosure. . . . ^ __ 

10. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, No. 160GC— YU — 5, 

dated 3rd May 1888, with enclosure. 4 . 

11. Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal, No. 867, dated 6th May 1888, with enclosure. 

12. Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division, No. 8, dated 
6th May 1888, with enclosure. 

13. Commissioner of the Presidency Division, No. IMA, dated 
17th May 1888. 

14. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, No. 202GC — VII — 6, 
dated 14th May 1888, with enclosure. 

16. Commissioner of the Dacca Division, No. 712LR, dated 
18th May 1888, with enclosure. 

16. Inspector-General of Jails, Bengal, No. 3617, dated 20th 

May 1888, with enclosure. . 

17. Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division, No. 36 1R, 
dated 31st May 1888 (without enclosure). 

18. Co mmi ssioner of the Patna Division, No. 286G, dated 2nd 
June 1888. 

19. Commissioner of the Orissa Division, No. 20PG, dated 3rd 
June 1888. 

20. Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, No. 13RA, dated 
6th June 1888, with enclosure. 


necessary were issued for their guidance. The opinion of Dr. Lethbridge, 

1 Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division, No. 2, dated 9th Inspector-General of Jails, 

was invited, as be has 
taken special means to 
ascertain the physical con- 
dition of prisoners on first 
admission to prison, and 
from his long experience 
is in a position to form 
an estimate of the degree 
to which they, and the 
classes to which they 
belong, obtain sufficient 
nourishment when pursu- 
ing their ordinary occu- 
pations. The Director 
of the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture 
was also requested to 
conduct the enquiry with 
regard to tracts settled 
under his supervision, and 
districts of which his staff 
might undertake the 
analysis. The information 
obtained up to date is 
contained in the corres- 
pondence specified in the 
margin, of which a copy 
is annexed. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor must express his regret that it has not 
The scope of the enquiry limited by been found possible to lay the result of this 

the time available for conducting it. enquiry before the Government of India by the 
1st of May, the date originally specified in your letter No. 35F — 6 — 2, dated 
the 21st March 1888. The Commissioners were unable to prepare their 
reports until some time after the end of the cold season : that of the Patna 
Division, which is of the greatest importance, as relating to the part of the 
province in respect of which most anxiety has been felt, was not received 
until the 7th June. On the other hand, Sir Steuart Bayley has much pleasure 
in acknowledging the care and ability shown by many of the officers consulted 
in dealing with one of the most difficult and important subjects which can engage 
the attention of a Government. Mr. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, and Mr. Lyall, Commissioner of Chittagong, have submitted reports 
of special value. Mr. Oldham, Collector of Burdwan, and Baboo Bissessur 
Banerjee, Settlement Officer, have made most careful enquiries. 

4. The question of the condition of the masses in Bengal has long 

occupied the attention of Government, but such is 
Method of enquiry. the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, that no 

decisive result has been hitherto obtained. I may refer in particular to the 
correspondence ending with despatch No. 8, dated the 15th August 1871, in 
which the Secretary of State declared that the reports then available did not 
contain evidence on which any safe conclusion could be founded. In the 
present enquiry an attempt has been made to ascertain actual facts in 
limited areas, chosen as typical of the districts in which they are situated. 
In the selected villages the enquiries made have often been of a searching 
character, and have elicited interesting details as to the area of the holding 
of each ryot, the utensils which he uses, the extent to which he is indebted, 
the value of the ornaments worn by the females of his family, with estimates 
of the produce of the land, the cost of cultivation, of ordinary food, clothing, 
general subsistence, and of the social ceremonies which absorb so much of the 
income of natives of Bengal. Similar facts have been ascertained in regard 
to the wages of the labouring classes, the degree to which they are independent, 
and the expenditure they have to incur. 
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Comparative prosperity of the 
eastern divisions. 

Chittagong. 


( 3 ) 

5. All the officers of Government consulted, without a single exception, 

bear witness to the fact that the industrial classes 
are far more prosperous in the eastern than in the 
western districts of the province. In the Chittagong 
Division the cultivators and agricultural labourers 
are described as being in a state of at least comparative comfort. In favour of 
this view Mr. Lyall, the present Commissioner, quotes the annual reports of the 
last fifteen years, extracts from which are given at the end of his letter. He 
also cites the opinion of Babu Shambhu Chandra Mookerjee, the editor of a 
well-known journal, who writes in his book Travel* in Bengal , page 14 : — “ I 
am infinitely delighted to observe the evidence of comfort and comparative 
civilization in the peasantry of these parts. It is something that so many about 
here are well protected in the cold weather by the cheap cottons and woollens 
of Europe. The women have all more costly ornaments, if less heavy and 
numerous, than their mothers or grand-mothers could boast of. We rarely come 
across the old abomination of the twisted leg cuff (bank mal), as it deserves to be 
called, rather than anklet. Shell bracelets are few and far between, but of a 
more manageable description than the manacles used of yore. Silver clearly 
predominates ; brass is nowhere. At Dacca we saw the Hindustani women had 
replaced by smaller and lighter silver jewellery their heavy pewter bracelets. 
Here, on the banks of the Megna, we found all the women display silver ; some 
in profusion. It was all due to jute.” The only allegation of actual deficiency 
iq this division of the amount of food required for the support of healthy 
life is made by a native official as regards what he describes as the middle 
class ; that is, those who consider themselves above manual work. The local 
rate of money wages is four annas a day, employment appears to be steady, 
and larger wages are earned by those who go in search of temporary work 
to Arracan. 

6. The report made by the Commissioner of Dacca as to his division is 

Da _ even more reassuring. Mr. Larminie goes so far 

atC8 ‘ as to state that, looking to their needs, the peasantry 

are about the most prosperous in the world. The cultivators are well off, and 
their condition has been improved in recent years by the extension of the 
cultivation of jute. Labourers in the Backergunge district receive four to six 
annas a day ; elsewhere their wages are probably somewhat lower than in 
Chittagong. The enquiry has, however, been less searching in the Dacca 
Division than elsewhere, and probably a careful investigation in selected 
villages would have resulted in a somewhat more qualified statement as to the 
degree of prosperity enjoyed. It will be understood that in all districts of 
Bengal, as indeed in most parts of the old world, there are many poor persons 
who, by reason of the failure of their trade, temporary cessation of employment, 
or sickness, suffer much distress. The weavers, potters, and some other 
castes or classes, who cling to an hereditary employment in places where 
it has ceased to be remunerative, or in numbers exceeding the demand, are in 
a bad condition. The ryots, even where most prosperous in the Backergunge 
district, where it is said that each holding averages 9 acres, producing 13 
maunds of cleaned rice an acre, are said to be very generally in debt, at least 
from the sowing time till harvest. 

7. A portion of the Presidency Division partakes of the character of 

Presidency and Bajsbahye Dm. Eastern Bengal, including, as it does, the partly- 
Bione, with pumeah and Maidah, con- reclaimed tracts of the Sunderbuiis, which afford 
stituting Central Bengal. some outlet f or an increasing population. It is, 

moreover, in this division, that the influence of an extending foreign trade, 
and of the development of manufactures on European models, has been most 
completely felt. In the Rajshahye Division there is a considerable amount of 
waste land in Julpigoree and Darjeeling, while in the five remaining districts 
the increase of population, as shown in the census returns, has not been 
such as to press unduly on the resources of the land. In Rungpore, which is 
stated to be in a very prosperous state, there has been an actual decrease of 
2'58 per cent. In that district, as also in Dinagepore, Purneah, and Maidah, 
the climate is unfavourable, but, perhaps on account of this disadvantage, rents 
are easy, reclaimable waste exists, and the demand for labour is in excess of the 
local supply. Thus in the central districts the working classes are prosperous, 
though not quite to the same extent as Eastern Bengal. The agricultural 
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labourer gets from three to four annas a day, and there is a greater demand than 
elsewhere for skilled labour. The substantial ryots appear to be very well off, 
as indeed they are everywhere, but we hear more of under-ryots cultivating on 
the bhauli system, according to which the landlord receives half the crop as 
rent. Such ryots are never in good circumstances. In the Moorshedabad 
district, on the extreme west, the conditions are somewhat less favourable than 
in the rest of the divisions, and the wages of agricultural labour occasionally 
fall to the rate of two annas a day, which may be considered the minimum 
consistent with the unstinted supply of food to ordinary families. In 
Dinagepore the labouring classes are frequently weighted by debt, and 
continue in many cases servants for life to their creditors. This servitude 
is sometimes even hereditary, the son accepting as his own the father’s 
debts. But, with the possible exception of parts of the Moorshedabad district, 
it may be said that in Central Bengal the question of a deficiency of food does 
not arise. 

8. The metropolitan district of Hooghly, with its dependent district 
Bnrdwan Division, Hooghly and of Howrah, has the full benefit of the neighbour- 
Burdwan districts. hood of Calcutta, and has also been affected by 

the Burdwan fever, which greatly reduced its population. The Collector, 
Mr. Toynbee, takes a very favourable view of the situation, observing, 
as stated in the Commissioner’s report: — “The condition of the poorer 
classes in this district, compared with that of the same classes in England, 
may unhesitatingly be described as superior in every respect. There is no 
such thing as want or starvation among them, and not one individual who 
does not know, when he rises in the morning, how or where he will 
procure food for the day. Their wants are few and easily satisfied. The 
climate in which they live and all their surroundings are enervating and, 
to our view, demoralizing ; ambition they have none, beyond the immediate 
wants and wishes of the day; but judged from their own point of view, and 
by their own standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt 
not that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who will 
gladly change their places with them.” Mr. Oldham, the Collector of 
Burdwan, ascertained by a very careful enquiry that the inhabitants of his 
district have ample means of subsistence. The evidence collected as to their 
freedom from debt, and the disappearance of the rural money-lenders, is novel 
and interesting. The facts reported can scarcely be explained merely by 
a reference to the improved condition of the cultivators and labourers, as 
the business of money-lending is found to flourish in districts where these 
classes are certainly more prosperous than in Burdwan. Mr. Oldham writes : — 

“ Referring to the poorer cultivators and field-labourers, the result of my 
enquiries may be set forth in the following propositions: — 

“ (1) In a purely agricultural area they, with their families, form about 
75 per cent, of the population. 

“(2) In the Burdwan district they all bear traces of disease. They 
may all be said to be enfeebled by disease ; that i», by fever 
and its consequences. Among some castes leprosy is terribly 
common. 

“(3) They bear the burden of their helpless and sick relatives, who are 
about 5 per cent, of them. 

“(4) The rates of their remuneration have risen considerably within the 
last 20 years, and above the proportion of the increased 
dearness of provisions. 

“ (5) There is no indebtedness among them, and the indebtedness which 
used to exist has disappeared. 

“ (6) The wives and elder children of a poor cultivator or labourer who 
is in ordinary health are not forced to resort to out-door labour, 
and are employed solely on domestic duties. 

“(7) An adult male, even though in poor physical condition, receives, 
at the lowest calculation, one and a half times as much as will 
support a working man’s life and supply clothing and lodging, 
and the average is higher. The proportion of surplus for 
a woman is much lower ; not reaching to as much again. 
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“(8) Finally, taking the rates of food which have prevailed for the 
last 13 years, they have enough with which to procure, and 
they do procure, a sufficiency of wholesome food, enough to 
support their wives, children, and dependent relatives on; to 
bestow on their universal charity ; to expend on festivals and 
‘ celebrations, and to enable them to meet at least the approaches 

of a time of scarcity. They are much better off than I, on 
a superficial view of their circumstances, or than their own 
fellow-residents of superior station, suppose them to be ; and 
the only individuals among them who have no margin, or 
but the slenderest margin, are their dependent relatives, the 
most numerous of whom are old widows and others disabled 
by sickness, age, or some bodily or mental infirmity.” 

The census returns of 1881 show a diminution since 1872 of six per cent, 
in the population of Burdwan, and it is believed that even greater desolation 
was caused by the fatal Burdwan fever during the previous decade. The total 
mortality from this cause is estimated in the last census report at no less 
than 700,000, and since then this fatal disease was very active in the years 1881 
to 1884. Thus Burdwan and Hooghly, where the diminution in population 
amounted to twelve and a half per cent., show an economical aspect the reverse 
of that presented by the rest of these provinces, inasmuch as the population 
is failing, while the demand for labour increases, and the supply of land for 
cultivation remains undiminished. Under such conditions it appears that a 
sufficient maintenance may be earned even by a people debilitated by recurring 
illness. 

9. In reviewing the condition of the Lower Provinces from east to west, 

Bankoorah and Midnapore present fi .«* symptoms of chronic poverty appear in the 
the first symptoms of failing pros- districts of Bankoorah and Midnapore. As to 
perit7, Bankoorah, the only district in the Burdwan 

Division which at the last census showed an increase of population, while the 
report is not on the whole unfavourable, it is said that the labourers are not 
fully employed at certain seasons, when they are reduced to one meal a day and 
suffer much. The emigrants to Assam show, to the eyes of the Civil Surgeon, 
no sign of being affected by want of due nourishment, but the majority of 
those admitted to jail are said to suffer from scorbutic diathesis. In Midnapore 
the enquiry has not, in the opinion of the Commissioner, been very 
satisfactorily supervised, and the diminutive size of the holdings of cultivators 
reported in the villages examined can hardly be reconciled with the easy 
proportion of population to area, as shown by the census, if the villages are to 
be considered typical. The rate of daily wages is said to be three annas, 
employment being locally available for six months of the year only. At other 
times labourers have ready access to Calcutta. It is stated that about 10 per 
cent, of the population have only one meal a day, and although no great reliance 
can be placed on this estimate, it is probable that the condition of the people 
is decidedly inferior to that of Bengalis generally. 

10. In regard to the physical condition of the people, the province 

In Behar the working classes are, of Behar, which includes the districts of Monghyr 
comparatively speaking, in bad cir- and Bhagulpore, as well as the Patna Division, 
cnmatancee. has unfortunately a distinctive character. For 

the present purpose Chumparun may be excluded from consideration, that 
district containing much land still imperfectly reclaimed, and perhaps also 
Shahabad. The tract remaining consists of seven adjoining districts — Patna, 
Gya, Mozufferpore, Durbhunga, Sarun, Bhagulpore and Monghyr — with a 
population of 15,313,359, according to the last census. There is no doubt that 
in this part of Behar, while the upper and middle classes are prosperous, 
the ordinary labourers, and the smaller cultivators, amounting, according to 
the estimate of the Commissioner of Patna, to some forty per cent, of the 
population, are much worse off than the corresponding classes in Bengal. 
Daily wages in these districts are nowhere estimated at more than two annas, and 
in many cases do not exceed five or six pice a day. Even the lowest rate of 
wages quoted will suffice in ordinary times to supply food and necessary clothing 
for the individual worker ; and as payments are generally made partly or entirely 
in grain, there is some allowance for periods of scarcity. But it would appear 
that wages less than two annas a day in money value cannot supply the wants 
of the number of persons ordinarily dependent on the bread-winner. There 
is not employment for all the local labourers available, and a considerable 

Howrah is entered in the census returns as a district in Burdwan wherein population increased ; but Howrah 
is really only a subdivision of Hooghly. 
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number seek work in other districts. The smaller cultivators have not sufficient 
land to support them in comfort ; and though this is a statement applicable to 
every part of Bengal, the evil is felt most in Behar, because remunerative 
employment is not readily found there for the time the ryots can spare from 
their own fields. The rents also are comparatively high, and ryots enjoy, or at 
least have enjoyed in former times, less security of tenure. 

11. It is in these districts that we must look for evidence of the 
Opinions as to toe sufficiency of poorer classes suffering from an insufficient diet, 
their nourishment. The Collector of Bhagulpore writes : — “ Directly 

a crop shows signs of failing, the ryot husbands his store ; and in such 
years as we had before 1885, both the smaller ryot and the labourers were 
undoubtedly under-fed. Generally, however, I agree with the majority of 
those whom I have consulted that in years of ordinary prosperity the labourer 
gets enough food for himself and his family, except for perhaps one or two 
months in the year, when he is on short commons.” The Settlement 
Officer, Mr. Collin, writing with special reference to two villages examined 
by him in the district, observes : — “ From the foregoing description 
of the condition of the agricultural classes in this pergunnah (Daphor), it 
appears that they need not at present cause any apprehension, ana that in 
ordinary years they have sufficient means of subsistence. The picture which 
I have drawn does not, however, show any great prosperity, and shows that 
the lower classes, which, including the weaving class, amounting to 25 per 
cent, of the population, have little chance of improving their position, and 
that they would have no resources to fall back upon in time of scarcity.” 
The nominal list of the inhabitants of mouzah Paharpore, submitted by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer of the same estate, gives a somewhat less favourable 
impression. The Collector of Monghyr’s report is very brief, but with regard 
to three out of ten villages statistically examined he remarks that he has come 
across many inhabitants who were thin and apparently in want of due 
nourishment. The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holding less than four 
local bighas, or two and a half acres: — “Their fare is of the very coarsest, 
consisting to a great extent of khesari ddl , and the quantity is insufficient 
during a considerable part of the year. They can only take one full meal 
instead of two. They are badly housed, and in the cold weather insufficiently 
clothed.” As to labourers, he adds that their condition is rather worse. 
“ They are almost always paid in kind, the usual allowance of a grown man 
being 2 to 2| seers of the coarsest and cheapest grain, value about l£ annas. 
Women receive about half this rate, but their employment is less regular. 
Ordinarily, male labourers do not find employment for more than eight months 
of the year. 

“A wage of 1£ annas per day would be about Rs. 2-6 per mensem; but 
taking an average of Rs. 2 per mensem throughout the year, the annual earnings 
of an adult would be about Rs. 24 ; his wife’s earnings might be Rs. 6 ; total 
Rs. 30, which is not enough to give two adults and two children a full supply 
of the coarsest food, with sufficient clothing and a hut to shelter them. The 
Subdivisional Officer of fiehar estimates the earnings of a labourer at 2 annas 
per diem, or Rs. 4 per mensem ; but even this rate, which I think an over- 
estimate, would only yield Rs. 32 for the eight months during which labour is 
generally to be had. 

“ The conclusion to be drawn is that of the agricultural population a large 
proportion, say 40 per cent., are insufficiently fed, to say nothing of clothing 
and housing. They have enough food to support life and to enable them to 
work, but they have to undergo long fasts, having for a considerable part of 
the year to satisfy themselves with one full meal in the day.” 

In Durbhunga the Collector states that, in the villages examined by him, 
60 per cent, of the ryots held less than four Behar bighas of land, and adds 
“ there is no doubt that the bulk of the cultivating population are occupiers of 
small holdings, and it is very probable that the holdings of 2 bighas or less 
are more numerous than those of between 2 and 4 bighas. A small holding 
may, however, be sufficient by itself for the entire maintenance of its tenant 
and his family, if the lands are suitable for the most remunerative crops, such 
as tobacco, sugarcane and opium ; and the smallness of the holding is not 
therefore always evidence of the tenant’s poverty. Still, as a very general 
rule, the tenants of small holdings of less than 4 bighas are badly off, and 
it is necessary, where their families are of the usual size, that they should 
supplement cultivation by labour. This labour they obtain generally by assisting 
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the more independent tenants in the cultivation of their holdings or harvesting 
of their crops, or by temporarily emigrating into neighbouring districts to help 
in gathering in the harvests.” With regard to Gy a, the Commissioner accepts 
a statement made by the Collector that forty per cent, of the population are 
insufficiently fed. The information given in the Commissioner’s report 
as to Mozufferpore is not precise, while from Sarun no reply has as yet been 
received ; but it is known from other sources that these districts, though better 
off than Gya and Patna, partake generally of the character of the tract 
referred to. It is to be noticed, as evidence of importance, that Dr. Lethbridge, 
the Inspector-General of Jails, concurs with the Superintendents of the jails of 
Mozufferpore, Gya, Sarun and Monghyr in considering that the poorer classes 
admitted suffer from previous insufficiency of food. The Superintendents of 
jails in the other five districts of Behar do not offer any opinion upon the 
subject. Dr. Lethbridge adds : — 

“ Having for ten years paid a yearly visit to nearly every district in 
Bengal, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor may wish to have my opinion as 
to the general condition of the poorer classes in Bengal. The only parts of the 
province in which there need be an anxiety on this score are Behar and Chota 
Nagpore. In Behar, the districts of Mozufferpore and Sarun, and parts of 
Durbhunga and Chumparun, are the worst, and there is almost constant 
insufficiency of food among those who earn their living by daily labour.” 

12. The comparatively low rate at which labour is remunerated in Behar 
Tbia lowness of wages in Behar has has long been the subject of comment, and is 

long been noticed. referred to in almost every annual report from the 

Patna Division. In the Commissioner’s report for the year 1874*75, in 
which special attention had been drawn to the question by the measures 
taken for the relief of scarcity, Sir Steuart (then Mr.) Bayley quoted the 
following statements of the Deputy Magistrate of Behar: — “ * It is a matter 
of wonder for what small wages the coolies labour here. For what we pay 
6 annas in Eastern Bengal, 8 annas in Calcutta, for that we pay 3 to 
4 pice in Behar. Then the amount of work a cooly in this pnrt of the 
country performs is something wonderful when compared with that in Lower 
Bengal.’ Again, carpenters, masons, weavers are paid at equally cheap rates. 
A carpenter who gets 2 annas here per day is sure to get 6 annas in 
Calcutta, Burdwan, or Dacca ; a mason who gets here 4 annas per day, gets 
12 annas in Calcutta for work of equal excellence ; so do the weavers, 
potters, &c. The lower classes of labourers, as coolies ploughing in the fields, 
digging earth, carrying grain, are paid not more than 3 to 4 pice, or 
2| seers of paddy or janara when they are paid in kind, which is generally 
done.” In a minute prefixed to the Bengal Administration Report for that 
year, Sir Richard Temple observed that the poverty of the labourers was 
such as to induce a low and weak physique. 

13. The marked inferiority of Behar in regard to the prosperity of the 
inferiority not due to goii, climate, labouring classes is not attributable to want of 

or want of employment. fertility in the soil, to an enervating climate, to any 

weakness or idleness in the people themselves, to defects in communications, 
or to the absence of such industries as elsewhere afford employment. On the 
contrary, it may be said that the soil of Behar is of average quality, while in 
all the other matters indicated that province possesses a distinct superiority over 
most parts of Bengal. The inhabitants are comparatively healthy, strong and 
industrious ; the communications by rail, road, and river are fairly good ; the 
opium and indigo operations and sugar mills employ an exceptionally large 
number of the rural population. 

14. With regard to the cause of the comparative poverty of the labouring 
But to the greater supply of classes of Behar, Sir Steuart Bayley wrote in 

1875: — “Over the culturable area of the division, 
of North Chumparun (and putting aside certain 
gu<m-culturable* tracts in Shahabad and Gya), 
there is hardly any waste land, and the pressure of 
the population per square mile is excessive, ranging 
in cultivated tracts between 500 and 750 per square 
mile — a population, too, almost wholly agricultural. Rents, including therein 
the innumerable cesses by which they are supplemented, are limited in the 
case of the lower and better class of agriculturists by little else than their 
inability to pay more. 


labourers* 

with the 


single exception 


* “By 0«<m-culturable land, I 
mean land which, without capital or 
expensive means of irrigation, cannot 
be made available for cultivation.” 
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“So long as the existing competition for land exists, it must always 
have its natural effect in the depressed and impoverished condition of the 
cultivating class.” 

The view that wages are lower in Behar than elsewhere, and rents are 
higher, simply because labourers and competitors for land are more numerous, 
may now be somewhat extended, as it appears from the present correspondence 
that the pressure of population on natural resources has a decisive influence 
on the rate at which labour is remunerated throughout the Lower Provinces 
generally. In the extreme east, where labour is most scarce, wages are highest; 
and the rate decreases almost proportionately as we travel towards the west. 
The only exception to the uniformity in the rate of improvement in the position 
of the labouring classes as we travel eastward is to be found in the districts which 
are particularly unhealthy — in Hooghly and Burdwan, where there has been an 
actual decrease of population owing to epidemic fever ; in Rungpore, Dinagepore 
and Purneah, where fever is endemic. In these districts, though the people 
are enfeebled by sickness, and their labour is therefore less efficient, they 
find no difficulty in obtaining a maintenance, because their numbers are not 
permitted to rise to the point at which they would press unduly on the 
resources of the country. 

15. The rapid increase shown in the population of Behar was considered 
increasing density of population in at the time to be the most surprising feature of 
Behar * the census of 1881. As the compiler of the report 

observes : — “ When the census of 1872 was taken, the density of the population 
which covered this area was the subject of frequent comment, and it has 
received the continuous attention of Government ever since. In that year the 
average number of persons to the square mile in the Patna Division was 553, 
distributed as follows : — 

Sarun . . 778 

Patna . . 742 

Tirhoot . . 691 


tiya 

Chumparun 

Shahabad 


413 

408 

393 


It has frequently been asserted that it was impossible for the soil to support 
any further increase in a population most of whom depend on agriculture for 
their livelihood, yet the figures now returned seem to show that a large increase 
was not only possible, but that it has actually taken place in every district of 
the division. Thus the Durbhunga district, which was formerly the north* 
eastern portion of the district of Tirhoot, shows an advance of 23*09 per cent., 
Chumparun follows with 19*48 per cent., Mozufferpore (the other portion of 
the old Tirhoot district) with 14*99 per cent., Shahabad with 13*97 per cent., 
Patna with 12*64 per cent., Sarun with 10 49 per cent., and Gya closes the list 
with 9*07 per cent. In density of population the districts have increased in 
a different degree, but, with the single exception that the pressure of population 
on the soil is now higher in Chumparun than in Gya, their order is the same 
as it was in 1872, viz.— 


Pertona 

per square mile. 


Persons 

per square mile. 


Sarun . . . . 869*71 

Patna . . . . 845*05 

Mozufferpore & Durbhunga . . 824*73 


Chumparun . . . . 487*57 

Gya .. .. 450*91 

Shahabad . . . . 450*15 


giving an average for the division of 637*03 per cent, per square mile.” 


The increase in the district of Monghyr was 8*55 per cent., in Bhagulpore 
7*75 per cent. ; the density per square mile being — Monghyr 502*37, Bhagulpore 
460*67. In considering the density of the population as an index to its 
pressure on the means of subsistence, it is necessary to remember that 
Bhagulpore, Monghyr, Gya and Shahabad contain large tracts of comparatively 
barren mountains. 


16. In addition to the rapid increase of the population, the high rates of 
Bffect of low wages on the condi- rent m force in Behar, and the arbitrary methods 
tion of the cultivators. 0 f enhancement have been quoted as causes of the 

poverty of the ryots. The abundance of cheap and efficient labour is 
in itself an advantage to farmers, and, taken apart from certain indirect 
effects, could never account for their inferior condition. These indirect 
effects are the readiness of ryots, holding at rates much below those 
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which may be obtained by competition, to underlet at a rack-rent, leaving 
the actual cultivation to a class of paupers; the disposition to subdivide 
where .the younger members of the family cannot obtain a decent subsistence 
by labour ; and the tendency of landowners to enhance rents held, without 
direct and efficient legal sanction, at privileged rates. Such tendencies may, 
to some extent, be counteracted, and it is possible that^ had their rights 
been ascertained and upheld at an early period, the ryots might now form a 
privileged class, raised above the surrounding poverty, as they do in the 
Bhojpore pergunnah of Shahabad, and as many of them do elsewhere, having 
preserved holdings of adequate size, held on a secure tenure, at fair rents. It 
Is also probable that the Bengal Tenancy Act, which has for the first time 
rendered it possible for the majority of ryots to prove occupancy rights, may 
do much to promote the growtn of such a privileged class, particularly if its 
provisions be brought home to every cultivator by a survey , and record of 
rights in the manner recommended in my letter No. 283—116LR, dated the 
25th January 1888. But such measures cannot permanently alter the condition 
of the landless labourers, or of those having holdings too small for subsistence — 
in fact of the 40 per cent, of the population of oertain districts, about whom 
anxiety is expressed by the Commissioner. And while these continue to 
multiply beyond the means of subsistence, their number must create a demand 
for land on any terms, which will always be a source of danger to the superior 
cultivators. The economical rent, the margin of profit between the wages of 
the labour necessary to raise the produce, and the price at whioh that produce 
will sell, must under such conditions remain high ; and where under-letting is 
permitted, or landholders are allowed to let vacant holdings at discretionary 
rents, there must always be a tendency towards an approximation between the 
actual and the economic rent, 

17. Sir Steuart Bayley observed in 1875, agreeing in this with 
k migration recognised as a means Mr* MacDonnell, then Collector of Durbhunga, that 

«t raising wages in Behar. jf the idea of emigration could be once popularised, 

ao as to take such a hold of the people as it did of the Irish twenty-five years 
ago, it would be the best thing that oould happen to these districts. The 
introduction of manufactures, he added, was another possible remedy; but 
neither with regard to the one or the other did he venture to entertain any 
great hopes. Emigration is to some extent practised-— to the colonies, to the 
tea plantations in Assam, and, with far greater effect, to the eastern districts 
generally, where up-countrymen are to be found in considerable numbers, 
bpth as temporary sojourners and as permaneqt settlers. 

18. Much stress was laid by all authorities at the time on the importance 

u . of facilitating this emigration from the east to the 

nes o e gra on opened. we st by the construction of railways, and the work 

since done in that direction has not been inconsiderable. Since 1874 the 
Tirhoot State Railway (224 miles), the Patna-Gya Railway (57 miles), 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway (portion m Bengal 92| miles), all 
Converging at Patna on the internal line of the East Indian Railway, have 
been constructed. The Assam-Behar Railway, from Sahebgunge on the Ganges 
to Parbuttipore on the Northern Bengal line and the Brahmaputra, will be 
completed next year, and will shortly afterwards be connected with the Tirhoot 
State Railway. These lines are connected with the Northern Bengal Railway 
(249 miles) and its continuation to Darjeeling (50 miles), also constructed 
since 1874. A great improvement has similarly been effected in the steamer 
communication with Assam and Cachar, by which emigrants travel in 
considerable numbers. 

19. The extent to which this emigration from west to east is now 
Bft n m w why emi gration has been carried on is illustrated by the statements showing 

Umitedi that at the census of 1881 there were in Bengal 

Proper 47,548 persons born in Sarun, 38,220 from Shahabad, 40,536 from Patna, 
25,481 from Mozufferpore, 18,167 from Monghyr, 36,235 from Gya, 12,958 
from Bhagulpore. That the movement has not assumed larger dimensions 
is partly accounted for by the fact that the work which would find the most 
suitable employment for emigrants, the reclamation of waste land from jungle, 
seems to be peculiarly injurious to the health of up-countrymen. It involves 
an exposure to malarious fever, to which their constitutions have not become 
accustomed. This is the real obstacle to all comprehensive projects for settling 
the superfluous population of Behar on the extensive wastes of Assam aud 
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Burmah. It may be that such emigrants, acting together in large bodies, could 
eradicate the jungle, if organized with care and supported by capital, 
due provision being made for their sanitary protection ; but they seem 
quite incapable of reclaiming jungle as such work is generally done in 
Chittagong and the Sunderbuns, that is, by the efforts of individual 
cultivators. In addition to climatic influence, the difference of language 
between Behar and Bengal offers an obstacle to free emigration. And the 
reluctance of the labouring classes to leave their homes, even where no barrier 
of this kind exists, is always considerable. In England it is understood that 
where a Wiltshire labourer some years ago received nine shillings a week, 
in Yorkshire he might have, obtained thirteen shillings for the same hours and 
the same work. The difference between wages prevalent in Ireland and 
England, England and the Colonies, has always been very great, and has 
not been effaced by emigration. 

20. Even emigration can be regarded only as a temporary remedy for 
Popular education considered as a 8-11 excess in the supply of labour, where the 

remedy for low wages. latter is due to causes so permanent as the 

marriage customs of the people and the salubrity of the climate. The ultimate 
conditions of prosperity for the lowest class in the community appear to 
be the establishment of a standard of comfort, below which they will 
not consent to sink. And this can probably be brought about only by 
the diffusion of education among the masses — a subject which has long 
occupied the attention of this Government. The census of 1881 showed 
95-52 per cent, of the population of these provinces as illiterate ; or, if attention 
be confined to the male population above the age of five years, and all learners be 
classified as literate, 90 per cent. The proportion of these male illiterates at the 
date of the census was greatest in the Chota Nagpore and Bhagulpore Divisions, 
where it was 95 per cent. ; and it was 94 per cent, in the Patna Division, against 
.86 per cent, in Bengal Proper. The last report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion shows that Durbhunga and Mozufferpore are, after the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, the most backward districts from- an educational point of view. It 
seems certain that the forty per cent, of the population of these districts 
and of Patna, referred to by the Commissioner as insufficiently nourished, 
must be wholly illiterate. Expenditure on primary education, which in 
1887-88 exceeded seven lakhs of rupees, is the creation of recent years, 
and it is matter of great regret that the state of the finances does not permit 
of a further effort being made to benefit the working classes in this direction. 
There can be little doubt that popular education, could it be made, a reality 
for the poorest class, as it has been for those somewhat higher in the 
social scale, would have a beneficial influence on their physical condition, by 
facilitating emigration, increasing the efficiency of their labour, and also 
ultimately, though perhaps not until after a very long interval, raising the 
standard of living below which they will not consent to fall, even under the 
influence of time-honoured marriage customs. 

21. In the above review no reference has been made to the two divisions 

~ . of Chota Nagpore and Orissa, each of which 

represents a nationality distinguished by language 
and customs — in the case of Chota Nagpore by economic conditions also — from 
the rest of the Lower Provinces. In Chota Nagpore wages are even lower 
than in Behar, but grain is cheaper, and the primitive inhabitants resort 
largely to the jungle produce of the country in order to eke out their means 
of subsistence. Mr. Baker, Deputy Commissioner of Manbhoom, writes - 
“Turning now to the agricultural labourers, we find that in 157 households 
there are 355 earning members, of whom 240 are males and 115 are females. 
In other words, in this class there is one working woman for every two working 
men. It is satisfactory to find that more than three-fourths of these labourers 
usually obtain employment for the greater part of the year, thus 

Number employed for less than three months in the year . . 43 

Number employed for more than three months and less than 

six months . . . . . . . . . . 49 

Number employed for more than six months . . . . 263 


355 
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The earnings of these 355 labourers during the year amount to 
2,785 maunds of paddy, valued at Rs. 1,740, together with Rs. 2,122 in cash. 
Their total earnings thus amount to rather less than Rs. 11 per head per 
annum. The total income of an average family of this class from all sources is — 

. . . Rs. 

For labour . . . . . . 24*6 

„ cultivation (net) . . . . 4*48 

„ miscellaneous . . . . . . *73 

29*81 

The Commissioner considers these estimates of income too low. His own 
opinion as to the division generally is expressed as follows : — 

“ The following, however, may be taken as the opinion which I have formed 
on certain points. The number of persons living on charity only is very small 
indeed. The great majority of the people are sure of two meals at least in the 
day in an ordinary season, and of the remainder most, if not all, are sure of 
two meals a day in an ordinary year, with the exception of the latter part of 
the hot weather. Rice is not by any means the only food, though it is the 
most important article. It is largely supplemented by vegetables, maizes and 
other crops grown in the rains, by mahua, and in a large portion of the division 
by numerous jungle products. Further, there is some fish, though not much in 
comparison with Lower Bengal, and animal food, both wild and tame, is 
occasionally procurable. There are few, if any, animals which are not accepted 
as food by some caste or tribe. Emigration has been of great advantage, 
especially to Chota Nagpore Proper. It has been the means of relieving the 
pressure which exists in some places on the land, it has brought much money 
into the division, and has afforded to some extent a check on the rapacity of 
money-lenders and landlords. Probably at least half the cultivators are in debt, 
but the amount of debt is generally small. It is usually incurred for the 
purpose of paying rent or performing some social ceremony. In some places 
seed-grain is borrowed ; in others each ryot saves his own. The cultivators as 
a class are better off than the village artizans or mere labourers, but in towns 
the artizans are very well paid. The artizans and labourers are far less in 
debt than the cultivators, because they have less to offer as security. The 
rates of wages are certainly rising. In the parts most inhabited by aboriginals, 
they are still very low, and often the wages of one or two members of the 
family are regarded merely as supplementing the general resources. The 
effect of European enterprise, in the matter of tea cultivation, the collection of 
tussar cocoons, and other produce, has been to throw large sums of money into 
the country ; and the construction of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway, now in 
progress, and the feeder roads will have the same results. Upon the whole, 
though beyond any doubt there are very many poor people m the division, 
whose livelihood, especially when there are partial failures of crops, is preca- 
rious, there seems to be no doubt that the great majority are not ordinarily 
severely pressed. The physique of different classes, and castes, and tribes 
varies very much, but generally speaking it is fairly good.” 

22. It so happens that in Orissa the Officiating Commissioner and the 

0r _ Officiating Collectors of the three districts have 

little experience of the division, and the report 
cannot therefore be regarded as of great value. It is on the whole of a 
reassuring tendency. 

23. The condition of the cultivators who possess sufficient land to afford 
Comparative prosperity of the full occupation for their families appears to be 

different classes oithe population, everywhere superior to that of labourers and the 

Cultivators. majority of artizans. None of the reports indicate 

any very severe incidence of rent on farmers holding considerable areas, or 
even on cottier cultivators, provided they hold more than four acres. A large 
proportion of such ryots appear to be in debt everywhere, except in Burdwan, 
but this does not prevent their subsistence in a certain degree of comfort. 
Ryots holding less than four acres seem, as a rule, to supplement their 
cultivation by labour, although many of them find adequate employment 
on very small holdings by raising the more valuable crops, such as opium. 
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Where a ryot has to work for hire, his condition seems to differ but little from 
.that of other, agricultural labourers; but it is probably somewhat better. 
The labourer who also holds land can always change position with the labourer 
who holds none ; and if he does not do so, it must generally be beeause the 
change would be disadvantageous. 

24. The artizans of Bengal, as goldsmiths, carpenters, and blacksmiths, 

are generally much better off than the unskilled 
1£SM * labourers. But as their occupations are hereditary, 

and are changed with difficulty, they suffer much when any alteration in trade 
renders their particular handicrafts unremunerative. Such a change occurred 
when native cotton stuffs were generally superseded by English goods, with 
results very injurious to the weavers. The depression of this industry has, 
however, been very gradual, and the artizans have to a great extent taken to 
other employments. In the Presidency Division many of the weavers have) 
land and money also ; some have sent members of their families to work in the 
mills on good wages. As to the Dacca Division, the Commissioner states that some 
of the Tipperah weavers have refused to take to other work, but that this is not 
generally the case. In Burdwan they have taken to agriculture and to service 
in the mills, at least as a means of supplementing their ordinary trade. 

25. The condition of agricultural labourers has been described above as 
. . ... varying with the locality. It may be remarked 

gncul here that the present enquiry, wherever it has 

bfen carried out in detail, has shown that such labourers are numerous. They 
qre not recognized as a distinct class in the eensus returns, and the information 
as to their numbers is very deficient. The statement frequently made 
in official reports, and repeated in the present correspondence by the 
Commissioner of Chittagong and Collector of Noakholly, that there are very 
few landless workers in Bengal generally or in particular districts, appear to 
r§st on no sufficient foundation. Thus, notwithstanding the general assertion of 
the Commissioner, in the villages examined in Salkawa, khas tehsil, Chittagong, 
£90 out of 887 families are classified as labourers; in Cox’s Bazar 1,724 out 
pi 4,405. They constitute a large body, probably a fourth of the whole 
population, and their numbers are everywhere recruited by cultivators having 
holdings too small for their support. The rate of the agricultural labourer’s 
wages is always an index to the degree of prosperity enjoyed by the working 
classes in a Bengal district. 

26. The returns give considerable information, often of a very definite 
. . ^ . ,, , character, as to the proportion of the population in 

debt m some of the villages examined and the 
extent of the obligations. Of Burdwan alone is it reported that the custom of 
borrowing does not prevail among the ryots. The subject has been treated 
with care in the report of Mr. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
who states that of 158 families of cultivators in two villages examined in the 
24-Pergunnahs, “as many as 116 were found to be in debt. Thirty-one 
families owe sums from Rs. 25 downwards, 35 owe from Rs. 26 to Rs. 50, 30 
from Rs. 51 to Rs. 100, 9 from Rs. 101 to Rs. 150, 4 from Rs. 151 to Rs. 200, 
and 7 owe from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. The debts amount in all to Rs. 8,387, or 
Rs. 53 per family, taking all 158 families. Taking indebted families only, 
each one’s debt amounts to Rs. 72, or nearly the selling value of one year’s 
crop. It does not, however, follow from this that the cultivating class is 
generally steeped in penury. There is scarcely a person among them with any 
credit who will not make use of it to its full extent, and it is quite possible 
that some of the remaining 42 families are not in debt, because they have not 
sufficient credit to justify the mahajan allowing them advances. 

“ Of 145 labouring families in the two selected villages, 95 are in debt 
to the extent of Rs. 3,990, or Rs. 42 per family, while 50 are free from debt. 

As with ordinary cultivators, so also in the case of labourers, these debts are 
contracted and wiped off in whole or part year by year. During the three 
or four harvest months in ordinary years, the circumstances of both classes 
are . fairly easy, and the mahajan’s account is settled so far as means and 
inclination permit. During the remaining months those who run through their 
stocks owing to bad seasons or extravagance have to turn to him again and 
borrow, as they also occasionally do when they are in need of marriage and 
sradh expenses, and their credit justifies the loan. 
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“ With both classes ( cultivators and labourers) good seasons go to balance 
bad seasons in the matter of the mahajan’s bill. During times of scarcity 
heavier debts are incurred, which are paid off in years of plenty. In ordinary 
years balance of accounts is fairly maintained. It is in the nature of a native 
of the lower classes, and for that matter often of higher classes as well, to 
accept advances whenever he can get them. Indebtedness seldom means 
starvation, but usually quite the reverse.” 

On this point, Mr. Boxwell, Officiating Commissioner of Patna, states 
“ General indebtedness of a poor agricultural community is not like, and is 
much less bad than, the common indebtedness of an extravagant man. It 
means nothing more than that in the tight season — that is, the season of 
ploughing and sowing — the mahajan advances what he recovers with interest 
in the harvest. The strange notion that borrowing makes a permanent addition 
to a cultivator’s income, and the common view that a peasantry in debt is on 
its way to ruin, seem to be equally wrong and almost equally paradoxical. 
In a low state of civilization people are unable to do their own saving. Their 
mahajans do it for them, ana make them pay well for it; but in an ordinary 
year the produce of the- soil, including of course pasture and jungle, supports 
the cultivator, the labourer, the mahajan, and the landlord.” 

Similarly it is stated with regard to a village in the Nuddea district, where 
the number of cultivators is 44, that “ 3 do not borrow, but can afford to lend 
money and paddy to their neighbours ; 9 have no necessity to borrow ; 15 are 
too poor to get credit, and 17 families borrow : that is, about 38 per cent, of 
the cultivators borrow. Some of these 17 ryots borrow food for one month, 
some for three months, and a few for five months. These borrow paddy in 
May or June and repay in August or September with 37^ per cent, interest 
in kind for the few months intervening between the taking of the loan and 
the repayment. Many ryots have to borrow money for a short time fox 
payment of rent, and these debts are contracted at the rate of 24 Or 30 per cent, 
per annum. These are in the nature of temporary accommodations contracted 
when the crops are ready, but have not been actually sold. With a view to 
sell the crop to the best advantage, but at the same time to meet the pressing 
demand of the landlord, this money debt is contracted, but repaid within 
a short time. Money debts for marriages and other social ceremonies are 
contracted occasionally ; that is, twice or thrice during the lifetime of a man. 
But many make wrong starts with a debt contracted for their marriages either 
by themselves or their fathers, and remain handicapped with it all their 
lives. To this must be added the debt they are obliged to incur in bad 
seasons, and the high rate of interest. In spite of this, owing to the removal 
of restrictions on the cultivation of lucrative crops, the opening out of the 
country by rail and other roads, and the numerous other advantages brought 
about by the English rule, the material condition of the ryots and of all 
classes connected with agriculture has greatly improved, and is improving 
every day. Ryots with 25, 20, 15 bighas, or less, usually borrow. We have 
seen that they require about 50 or 60 maunds of paddy a year. The largest 
borrower, therefore, does not borrow more than 20 or 25 maunds of paddy, the 
value of which is as many rupees. It is admitted by all the ryots that the wife 
of the poorest ryot has more than that amount in silver and gold on her 
person ; and if the rvot felt the burden of the debt very heavily, he could at 
once pay off by selling the jewels. The debt is kept on partly from habit 
and partly, it is said, to keep up a connection with the mahajan, whose 
assistance may be needed when crops have seriously failed, and when there 
is a litigation. The mahajan is an institution which the ryots think it worth 
while to support, even at the sacrifice of a certain quantity of paddy in the 
shape of interest. The mahajan himself occasionally oppresses his debtors, 
but protects him from the oppression of the zemindar or others, and saves him 
from starvation in seasons of scarcity. 

“ In E (another village where enquiries were hold), where there are 60 
cultivators, 30 do not borrow, and the remaining 30 borrow to the following 
extent : 15 borrow paddy for five months’ consumption, 12 borrow paddy for 
three months’ consumption, 3 borrow for a month or less. The rate of interest 
is 25 or 37 J per cent., according as the ryot is solvent or poor. The poorer 
and the less punctual debtors have to pay the higher rate of interest.” 

In Angurea village, Midnapore, the average debt of a family was found 
to be Rs. 84. 
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' $7. It is sometimes alleged that many members of the classes considered 

_ __ , to be above manual labour suffer very real distress, ' 

a. theii nnmbera being in MceM of lbe employment 

afforded by the occupations open to them. The only allegation of general 
want in Chittagong Division is made by a Subdivisional Officer with reference • 
to this class. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division remarks with . 
regard to two selected villages : — “ Those in indifferent oircumstances belong 
to the decayed class of Ihodro lok , who will not accept labourer’s work, and 
will npt stoop to beg openly. Extravagance, litigation, and apathy have, 
oombined to reduce them to a condition which, whatever their faults may be, 
must excite our sympathy. Many of them practically subsist on the chanty of 
their well-to-do kinsfolk and caste-fellows, removed only by the less ostentatious 
manner of giving and receiving alms from the class of professional beggars.” 

28. The Native States on the confines of Bengal occupy the elevated tracts 
.Comparative prosperity of lower of the Himalayas, or jungle*covered hills, and 
qrders m British and Native states. the circumstances of their inhabitants scarcely admit 

of comparison with those of the cultivators of the plains in British territory. 
The Commissioner of Chittagong observes : — “I do not think a comparison 
with Hill Tipperah is fair, unless it be between the people of Hill Tipperah and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The conditions of life in the hills and in the plains 
are so different that a comparison is impossible. The mode of cultivation 
differs, the people are of a different race ana have different wants, but in their ’ 
way the hill people too are well off. The people of the Hill Tracts have fewer 
taxes than those of Hill Tipperah, but there is more strictness of rule to' 
compensate for this. If emigration be taken as the test, then the Hill Tracts 
are more popular, the balance of emigration beiDg of late years decidedly in 
favour of the British district. The hillman, however, is essentially a man 
who takes no thought for the m orrow. If he has a good rice crop, he brews 
more beer, and what he cannot eat or drink he leaves to rot. He makes a 
good deal of money by his cotton and til, but this too he spends, and is therefore 1 
entirely dependent on his crop, and suffers severely when there is a bad J 
on®. He is also a confirmed gambler, and will play for ;his last cowrie.” 

Mr. Wace, Collector of Bhagulpore, writes: — “Of one thing I am Sure, 
yiz. that our poorer cultivators are better off than their neighbours in Nepal. ' 
My last district before this, viz. Darjeeling, bordered on Nepal, and there was a' 
sfeady flow of immigration across the border to the tea gardens and to our 
^has mehals. In this district there is nothing of this kind to tempt the 
Nepalese labourer, and there is but little immigration from Nepal. Considering, 
however, the pressure on the land here and in Nepal, one would expect 
emigration to the Terai. This does not occur : we exchange bad characters' 
and insolvents occasionally, and a few of our substantial ryots do a little 
cultivation across the border, but there is nothing to tempt the poor man.” 

The Commissioner of Patna offers no decisive opinion on the subject. The 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpore observes: — “ My own opinion is that, on the 
whole, t he inhabitants of the States are nearly as well fed and clothed as those 
of the B ritish districts, but their houses are certainly not so good. This probably 
arises f om their being less secure and more autocratically governed. I have 
been told, I can hardly say with what truth, that in the Tributary States 
generally it is very difficult for a subject to grow rich. The people of 
Gangpore seem to me to be generally better off than others. Many of them 
wear gold ornaments, and seem to have a comparatively high standard of living. 
I do not think that there is very much emigration either from or to the States. 
The Rajahs are fully alive to the importance of attracting population, and 
grant lands on very easy terms. The Rajah of Jushpore told me last year 
that a good many people from Burway (a wild and backward zemindari in the 
West of Lohardugga) have come into his State to avoid exactions from the 
family of the Rajah of Burway. On the other hand, the Rajah of Gangpore 
complained to me that he was much cheated by immigrants from the Lohar- 
dugga district, who took lands from him and cleared them, and occupied them 
only during the period when little or no rent was being levied. The Chiefs' 
are all anxious to receive new-comers and to prevent the emigration of their 
Own people.” 

29. The example of the Native States seems at least to show that 
improvement in the condition of the existence of an abundant supply of waste land,' 

t^emasees. such as was at one time available in most parts of 

Bengal, is compatible with great poverty among cultivators and Agricultural 
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labourers. The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to believe that at the com- 
mencement of British rule these classes were almost everywhere as badly 
off as they are now in the worst districts, and that the degree of pros- 
perity they at present enjoy in Bengal Proper is the result of gradual 
improvement. The agricultural labourers in former times were certainly held 
in bondage, receiving only a subsistence, a state of things of which many 
traces still remain, and are disclosed by the present reports. The Commissioner 
of Rajshahye observes that wages have doubled within the last twenty years, and 
that there has been a perceptible rise in the standard of comfort as regards 
dress. Nearly all the reports from Bengal Proper indicate the substitution of 
brass for earthenware cooking vessels, a change now almost completely 
effected, and of female ornaments of gold and silver for those of brass. 
The general use of umbrellas by the working classes, proved by the importation 
at Calcutta of two millions a year, is also a novelty, introduced within 
the last few years. In South Behar, and perhaps in Chota Nagpore, the 
improvement has been confined to the more substantial cultivators and 
the upper classes, the actual labourers, though to some degree emancipated, 
experiencing little amelioration. There would seem to have been at all times 
great pressure on the land in actual cultivation in South Behar, as shown by 
the almost universal prevalence of the bhaoli system, under which the landlord 
takes as much as half the produce of the soil. These districts were the highway 
from Upper India to Bengal ; they are most popular as a place of residence ; and 
they appear always to have been fully peopled, except immediately after severe 
famine or destructive war. North Behar has apparently passed through 
a period of partial reclamation of waste and jungle under British rule, and 
while the process was in progress the working classes there, and the smaller 
cultivators, probably enjoyed better circumstances than they do at present. 
They were in the position now occupied by the ryots of North Chumparun. 

30. The general result of the enquiry is that, in the greater part of the 
. . . ... Lower Provinces, the industrious classes find no 

difficulty in supplying their primary wants, and 
are as a rule well nourished. Their prosperity is greatest in the eastern 
districts, and gradually diminishes as we carry the survey towards the west. 
It is not impaired by endemic disease, even where this has reduced the 
population, and left the survivors to some extent emaciated or enfeebled. On the 
contrary, the reports from districts so afflicted show that the inhabitants are 
somewhat better off than in the neighbouring tracts. But the signs indicating 
prosperity cease when we reach Behar, where, though the cultivators having 
holdings of a size sufficient to afford full occupation to their families are 
well-to-do, and the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, wages are very 
low, so that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their 
daily labour earn a very scanty subsistence. The number of these labourers, 
including those who hold some iand, is estimated at about forty per cent, of 
a population of over fifteen millions. The cause of the lowness of wages appears 
to be the multiplication of the labourers in a healthy climate, and under a social 
system founded on early marriages, up to the point at which employment can 
be found on the lowest terms consistent with the continued maintenance of 
families. This cause is of a permanent nature, existing social and climatic 
conditions remaining unchanged. Its effects would not be counteracted by any 
conceivable development of local industry, as such development could hardly 
progress in geometric ratio with the increase of population. Emigration can 
afford a sufficient and lasting remedy only if it be conducted on a large scale 
and continuously. If, after a system of emigration had been established, its 
operation were to be checked by the occupation of lands now waste, the 
existing difficulty would arise again. It is possible that popular education, 
which has hardly as yet touched this part of the population, might, in the 
course of many years, effect a permanent change for the better, by altering the 
views and habits of the people. In the meanwhile it would greatly facilitate 
the application of partial and temporary remedies, such as the introduction 
of new industries and emigration. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 


W. J.— E«g. 76T— 126— 1-7-1 


P. NOLAN, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 


No. 2, dated Bhagolpore, the 9th April 1888. 

From-— John BeameSj Esq., Commissioner of the Bhagolpore Division and Sonthal 
Pergnnnahs, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

Referring to your confidential letter No. 35Agri., dated the 9th December 
1887, 1 have the honour to submit herewith copy of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Sonthal Pergunnah’s confidential report, without number, dated the 6th 
instant, received to-day. The other district reports will follow as soon as 
received. I adopt this course as, in a matter of this sort, Government will 
probably prefer to have the actual reports of the district officers. 

2. I will submit my own opinion, if required, after reading the reports 
of all the district officers, as my acquaintance with this Division is not as yet 
sufficient to enable me to express a definite opinion on a subject which can 
only be adequately treated by officers who have long experience of the districts 
under discussion. 


Dated Doomka, the 6th April 1888. 

From— R. Carstairs, Esq., Offg. Deputy Commr., Sonthal Pergunnahi, 

To— The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division and Sonthal Pergnnnahs, 

In reply to your confidential letter No. 1 of tbe 3rd instant, calling for an immediate 
report on the condition of the people, I beg to say that the subject has had my careful atten- 
tion, and I have set on foot enquiries, such as those recommended by Mr. Finucane, in various 
parts of the district. Of most of these the results are not yet to hand, and will be submitted 
on receipt. 

2. Meantime I submit a short report dealing with the general condition of the district 
so far as I have been able to learn it. 

3. This district is chiefly agricultural. There are no large communities of decayed 
artisans such as the weavers of Ohaudrakoua. 

4. As the district has been recently cleared from jungle, there has been nearly all over 
the district a rapid expansion of the area under cultivation. Although there has been 
considerable immigration, this expansion has been such as to give comparative ease to the 
cultivating classes. The district has now been filled up, and is overflowing into Maldah. 
Symptoms of pressure are appearing as inferior land is being taken up, and the country is 
now cleared in many parts. Bat on the whole there is no severe pressure. 

5. There is one exception to this state of things. The paharias of the western hills 
especially are in a state of great poverty. They live from hand to month. Mr. Grant, 
Sub-divisional Officer of Godda, told me he once searched 50 paharia houses, and did not find 
so much as the food for the evening meal of that day. They were waiting for the return 
of the women who had carried firewood for sale to the market, and would bring back food. 
I have recently reported on them in my No, 860t. of the 17th February 1888. 

6. The problem how to deal with the paharias is difficult. We cannot remit any taxes 
for they pay none. I think their condition is due to their drunken habits and idleness, but 
these again no doubt have causes. The story is shortly this. The paharias were a hunting 
people and used to enjoy the jungles of the plains around their bills by hunting and taking the 
forest produce. The Government long tried to get them to clear and cultivate the plains, 
but failing let in the Sonthals, who cleared and occupied the plains. The paharias were driven 
back up the hills and penned in there. Now in many parts they have not enough to live 
on, and the little they have they waste in drink. What to do is at present under 

' consideration. 

7. The part of the district known as the Damin-i-Koh, about 1,800 square miles in area, 
is that part which was occupied by the paharias. . The northern paharias or Male 
cultivate with the spade. The southern or Mai paharias cultivate largely with the plough. 
The plains are occupied nearly exclusively by Sonthals, who are low rented, and as a 
rule well off. They have good houses, pigs, poultry, sheep and goats, besides buffalo 
and cattle. Besides the field grain they eat all sorts of birds and animals and the fruit of the 
mohua, sftl, and kend (ebony) trees, 

8. Outside tbe Damin (which was not brought under the Permanent Settlement) is the 
* permanently settled tract. The rents here are higher than in the Damin, bnt low compared 
. with the neighbouring districts. Two great advantages are enjoyed by the ryots throughout 

the district: the first, that their rents have all been settled by a Government officer ; and 
the second, that they pay their rents through a headman who is removable by the Deputy 
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Commissioner for misconduct. The headman has his faults, hut is a distinct improvement on 
the village gomasta. The chief grain crops are Indian-com and rice, and the doable staple 
reduces the risk of famine. 

0. There is no large means of irrigation, bat the undulating nature of the country 
affords great facilities for local protective works. The land is on the whole too high for 
rice, except in the low belt on the north, east and south, but is intersected with beds of 
streams. Rice land is made- — 

(1) by reclaiming beds of streams issuing from springs which are terraeed off; 

(2) by forming a reservoir at the top of hollows which have been scoured by the flood 

water, and levelling np the land protected ; 

{3) by forming a reservoir on the side of a slope and cnltivating the land below it. 
The reservoir is made by simply raising a bank to retain the water, the natural 
slope forming the bank on the upper side ; 

(4) by means of “daurs” or small channels led out of a river bed at a high level 
and conducting water into fields lower down. In Oodda sub-division parti- 
cularly these abound and are often several miles long. 

10. Besides protected rice land, much is left unprotected. In a year like that just 
past, the crops on such land fail and there is distress. The failure will probably give a 
stimulus to protective works whioh are well understood. Zemindars make large “ bands,” 
as the reservoirs are called, and “ daurs,” while village headmen and ryots commonly make 
small ones. Government has for some years back, owing to misunderstandings, set a bad 
example by spending almost no money even on repairs of existing works. This, I believe, 
is now set right. In all Wards 1 estates officers have done much in making such works, 
and I cannot refrain from mentioning in particular the late Mr. Jones, who took immense 
trouble in the Wards 1 estates of Deoghur. 

11. The chief bar in the way of improvement of the ryot in this district is the 
money-lender. I would distinguish between him and the legitimate trader by saying 
that, while the latter strives to establish dealings for mutual advantage, the former’s chief 
object is to established a row. To meet the money-lender the usuary clause of Regulation 
III of 1872 was introduced. This is not the plaoe to discuss that clause, which I look 
on as most useful and wholesome. The evil cannot be met by legislation, but by ad- 
ministrative action. Unless Government is willing to become mah&jan to the ryots, which 
I do not look upon os a proper function of Government, mahajans must continue to be, 
because the ryots cannot do without them. 

12. The true power of the mahajan is, I think, Ms monopoly, aud the only way to 
break that is to open np the country by means of good roads passable all the year round. 
These would serve many purposes, and among others this : When produce has to be rushed 
out of the country before the rains, and nothing more can be brought in daring the rains on 
account of want of communication, the mahajau can make his own terms with his debtors for 
food and seed grain. He need not go to law to enforce bis illegal claims. It is enough if 
he does as the small London shop-keeper does— stop their credit. Most small debt suits are 
the last squeeze of many applied by the oreditor. Now I do not say that roads will cure this : 
but they give a good ch&noe to the ryot who now has none. 

, 13. Tbe importance of the subject will be my excuse for reiterating what I have often 
said before, that I tbink the Government is not doing its full duty in the matter of roads. 
We only look at what is before our nose, and the roads that are made and alone are kept 
np in most districts are simply such as are suitable for the needs of district officers at the 
seasons when those officers need them. I admit that many of the roads have much traffic, but 
that is just because district officers go to important places, and also because if you have a 
road traffic will grow on it. I have tried to understand by experience the needs of those, 
the vast majority of people in the district, who live at a distance from our district roads, 
and have partly realised, I think, how hard is their oase. This deficiency of roads exists not 
merely in this district, but in every district of Bengal, Not to travel away from my subject, 
it deprives every ryot of a large proportion of the fruits of his labour, because he is forced 
to sell in a hurry when produce is cheap, and even then does not get the full benefit of the 
market owing to the cost of transport. 1 have seen bnllock carts struggling over steep 
, hills covered with holders, so great is the effort to reach the market. 

14. 1 have already stated frequently how I think the load policy shonld be shaped. 
I am willing to admit that I may be wrong in the method proposed, but seeing that bad 
roads are throttling industry and trade, and inflicting great annual loss on the country, I urge 
that this work, whioh is peculiarly one that Government alone can do, be taken np without 
delay. 

15. Artisans are, as a rule, fully employed. Day labourers are chiefly agricultural labourers. 
They are engaged as a sort of voluntary bondsmen by employers, whose object it is to have 
cheap labour available whenever required. This relation, whioh had a suspicious likeness to 
slavery, formed the subject of an enquiry last year, but was considered to be practically safe, 
as the bond is voluntary and the labourer can always emigrate. Tbe advantage to him is 
that he is sure of support in the off season. Generally speaking, people that are unable Jo get 
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steady employment at home go abroad to the Railway or the Calcutta districts or the ,tea 
districts to labour, or to Maldah as colonists. Emigrants ore chiefly Sonthals. 

16. The other chief evil that I think should be met is the invasion of common rights 
which is going on everywhere. Members of communities are everywhere invading the 
common rights, their immediate private gain outweighing their share of the common loss. 
I think, seeing the ineffectual way in which private landlords or villagers protect those 
common rights, it is time for Government to step in and mark off the common lands, whether 
village forest, grazing ground, road, water reservoirs, &o., and declare who is responsible 
for their being safeguarded. It would be a matter of much time and difficulty to ascertain 
these according to varying circumstances, but I think it is time to consider the best and 
easiest means of doing this. 

17. I shall lose no time in sending on the details of villages when received. 


* 


C. E. G.— Reg. No. 646C—S7— 14-4-88. 
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1 No. 8, dated Bhagulpore, the 10th April 1888. 

From— John Bbames, Esq., Commissioner of the Bhagulporo Division and 8onthal 
Pergunnahs, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department* 

In continuation of my confidential letter No* 2 of yesterday’s date, I 
beg to submit herewith copies of the reports received to-day from the Col- 
lectors of Bhagulpore and Maldah, 

The Collectors of Monghyr and Purneah have not ye( submitted their 
reports, but urgent reminders have been sent to them. . 

Dated Bhagulpore, the 7th April 1888* 

From — A. A. Wacb, Esq., c.e., Collector of Bhagulpore, 

To — The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 

I have the honour to submit the report called for by the Government circular No. 35, 
dated 9th December, forwarded with your confidential No. 1, dated 19th December 1887, 
on the condition of the lower classes of the population in agricultural tracts. 

2. On receipt of yoar orders I addressed a confidential letter demi-offioially to my three 
sob-divisional officers, to the Sub- Deputy Collector in charge of Government estates in the 
8udder, and to the managers of each of the Wards’ estates in the district, calling on each to 
collect personally, in the ordinary course of his tour and without* rousing either suspicion or 
undue hopes, certain figures aud answers to questions formulated by me* Two of my sub- 
divisional officers, one of the managers, and my Sub-Deputy Collector have replied to my 
call to date* Some of the statistics furnished are, I fear, worthless ; but I submit some of 
them below for consideration, without, however, muoh confidence that they will offer a “ solid 
foundation for general conclusions.” 

8. My instructions to each officer were to select six villages in the tract in his charge- 
two always prosperous and safe from calamity, two known to have been of late years more 
or less distressed, and two of average prosperity; then to subdivide the families of each into 
certain classes of which I need for the purposes of this report only quote the following : — 

• A. Those living entirely On the proceeds of land cultivated either by the members of 
the family or by hired labour. 

B. Those living chiefly as above, but occasionally hiring themselves out as labourers. 

D. Those entirely dependent on wages of agricultural labour. 

E. and F. Those living entirely or chiefly by skilled labour, eg. weavers, carpenters, 

potters, &o. ■ 

4. The result* are as follows* The numbers against each class represent the percentage 
of each class :— 

In villages the condition of whioh is ordinarily— 


Class A 




Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

• •• 

«•» 

... 

50 

48 

55 

„ B 

... 

... 


14 

19 

19 

„ D 

• .« 

... 

... 

86 

33 

26 


P, 8 . — Since these averages were struck, the Madhepura sub-divisional officer’s figures 
have come in, showing 

In villages— 






Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Class A 

... 


*•• 

28 

46 

24 

» B 

... 

- • a . 

*•• 

46 

27 

80 

„ D 

*•• 

... 

. . « 

26 

27 

46 


Each of the tracts reported on comes from a different sub-division. 

5. The proportion of those living wholly* or partly by skilled "labour to agriculturists 
is as — * 

12 to 88 ... ... in good villages. 

6 to 94 ••• •«. in fair ditto. 

18 to 87 ... ... in bad ditto. 

With reference to these figures it mast be remembered that large villages have been 
chiefly dealt with, and these always eontain a few members of each profession. Smaller 
•villages are more entirely agricultural, and indent on the potter, the carpenter, the weaver, 
$c.>:of thei^r larger neighbours. * 
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6. The figures above given, if fairly reliable, will, when read with wbat I have to say 
about each of the three main classes,— 

Cultivating ryots, 

Labourers, and 
Artisans, 

indicate the general condition of the rural population as a whole. 

7. Before dealing with each separately, I may as well summarize the replies to some 
of my enquiries as they affect the population generally, and as answered, not in respect to the 
particular villages analysed, but to the officer's charge generally. 

8. The mass of the ryots are not under-fed ; but there are everywhere a few who, not 
being able-bodied themselves and being too poor to command labour when most in request, 
get a poor outturn off their land, and so are more pinched sometimes than even a good labourer. 
The majority of my informants consider the labourer to be under-fed for about a fourth of 
the year. My reports show this to be truer of the south than the north. The labourer as 
a rule gets two meals, that of the midday being generally, except in harvest, uncooked. The 
full meal is put at about eight ohittacks for an adult. 1 Artisans generally get two cooked meals, 
except the weavers, who, like the labourers, with whom they too often rank, now have to put 
up with one of the meals dry. 

9. There is no tendency to substitute brass for earthen vessels, but no importance is 
attached to the continued use of the latter. Religious and social ceremonies will, happily for 
the potter, long give a preference to them and to the iron pao which is largely used for cooking 
rice. The sub-divisional officer of Soopole, who writes more hopefully of his people than 
other officers, observes, however, that the leaf is giving way to the earthen vessel. 

10. There is a consensus of opinion that a goldsmith gets less to do iu a rural village 
than bis father did. There i6 less spare cash among the ryots than there was. 

11. My instructions were to distribute the cultivators of classes A and B into four 
sub-divisions — 

a . — Those paying more than Us. 20 rent a year. 

5.— Rs. 20— Ra. 10. 

c. m " ,, 10 — ,, 6 . 

d. — Less than Bs. 5. 

The statistics of four reports give the following percentage for class A, viz. those living 
entirely by cultivation in the three classes of villages : — 


, 



Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Sub-division A 


• • • 

39 

83 

82 

Ditto B 

... 

... 

31 

27 

25 

Ditto C 

... 

• •• 

18 

19 

22 

Ditto 2) 

... 

• •• 

1& 

21 

21 


In class B, living partly by cultivation and partly by labour,— 

86 per cent, in good villages, 

58 „ in fair ditto, 

80 „ in bad ditto, 

pay less than Rs. 5 rent. 

The above figures justify Mr. Finucaue’s criticism of Mr. Justice Cunningham's figures, 
and, compared with the average rent per acre of the district, come nearer to the former’s esti- 
mate struok in Durbhunga. 

12. I do not think that the above figures suggest that the cultivators of this district 
are as a class in a condition which renders the future of agriculture precarious. Even though, 
however, the mass of them generally get a full diet throughout years of average prosperity, 
the large majority of them live in debt and have praotieally mortgaged most of their crop 
before it ia harvested* My subordinates were instructed to try and get statistics as to the 
proportion in dassee A and B in the selected villages who were in debt— 

(а) . To the extent of moro than one year’s yield of their land. 

(б) . Less than one year's yield. 

(c). Not at all. 

In Banka the sub-divisional officer’s figures divide nearly the whole population between 
A and B, and put a few more under head (6) than (a). In a Ward's estate in Madhepura the 
manager puts only 12 per cent, in each of the first two classes, while the sub-divisional officer 
gives the average as follows in villages— 




Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

A ••• 

... 

9 

9 

34 

B 

••• 

77 

86 

42 

C ... 

••• 

14 

55 

24 

In Soopole th6 percentages run thus — 





A ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

87 

B ... ... 

. . . 

... 

• •• 

39 

C ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

24 

The collection of these statistics has been 

of 

course more 

difficult than 

those classifying 

the holdibgs of ryots which have been got 

chiefly from patw»riee’ papers. 

hi oq uines about 
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debt in a village always challenge concealment to whichever party you may go, for the mahajan 
at once suspects taxation. Bat figures were perhaps scarcely necessary to prove the 
melancholy fact, which any one acquainted with the mofussil knows, that the majority of our 
ryots live in debt and only pay off one year in order to begin borrowing for the next. 

13. In a year of prosperity the labourer is not badly off, and his condition has, if any- 
thing, improved within the last decade. There is a general consensus of opinion that he is 
more independent than he was. He is less of a serf and more free to offer his labour to tbe 
man who will pay best for it. Large cultivators have often spoken to me of the way the 
old rule of buying a man’s exclusive services for the year is going out. This was done by 
a lump payment of anything from Rs. 10 to Bs. 30 at the beginning of the year, no interest 
being charged, but the advance being worked off by labour, the master finding always one and 
sometimes two meals a day. I called on my subordinates to ascertain, in returning the 
total number of labourers in the villages analysed, what number always worked for one ryot. 
The figures are as follows : — 

50 per cent, in Banka. 

60 „ in Madhepura, 

42 „ in Soopole. 

The proportion in the Sudder sub-division is very much less, but hardly as low as my 
Sub-Deputy Collector, in the particular tract he took, makes out. 

14. The labourer’s wage as quoted in cash still remains miserably low, and varies from 
five pice in tbe south and extreme north to six pice over most of the district. The chief 
reteson, however, why this rate is still quoted is that cash payments are rare, and in this way 
the labourer has benefited to a small degree by the rite of prices, viz. to the extent that his wage 
in grain exceeds his actual consumption thereof. The balance goes further in purohasing his 
few other wants at the village shop. The ordinary wage in grain varies from 4 seers of coarse 
grain like the millets to 24 seers of rice. Part of this is paid by a midday meal in the field and 
part in grain at the end ot the day. In harvest time the labourer gets a proportion of what is 
brought to tbe threshing-ground. This varies in the rice harvest from one sheaf in 16 to one 
in 12, the former being the more general rate ; and labourers engaged by the year get rather 
more liberal treatment, viz. one in eight or one in ten ; but then while the daily labourer’s 
work ends at the threshing-ground, the regular servant has work to do there too. This wage 
is equivalent to about 5 seers of husked grain, and thus rice harvest wages are about double 
those Of other times. On the bhadoi crop a labourer gets one-sixteenth of the grain but in 
tbe rubbee harvest the payment is by the sheaf, the outturn being here again about double the 
general wage. These harvest seasons cover perhaps two or three months of tbe year, and it is 
at intervals between them that the laboarer is said to be under-fed. In tracts yielding only one 
crop there is more fear of this than in tracts with varied crops coming in three times a year ; for 
though the labourer in the former is better off when the one rice harvest is going on, that 
very condition blinds him to the necessity of providing for the slack time before him. 

15. These grain payments, though they suit the rural eoonomy of the country, are of 
course the real danger to the population. Directly a crop shows signs of failing, the ryot 
husbands his store, and in such years as we had before 1885 both the smaller ryots and tne 
labourers were undoubtedly under-fed. Generally, however, I agree with the majority of those 
whom I have consulted that in years of ordinary prosperity the labourer gets enough food for 
himself and his family except for perhaps one or two months in the year, when he is on 
short commons. The fact, however, remains that serfdom is on the decrease, and the growing 
independence of labour can only arise from a feeling that the labourer is bettering himself by 
choosing his own master. The less he is tied to one man, the more free he is to go abroad 
and seek labour when it is slack in and around his village. 

16. I now come to consider the artisan, the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, weaver, &c. 
All these. are. as a role paid in grain also, and in this way have, like the labourer, benefited by 
the rise of prices. The opening of the railway in the north has brought this faot home to. 
the village community, and I heard of a case lately where a ryot was trying to make the 
carpenter keep his plough in order for the year for a smaller dole of grain becanse the former 
dole was worth more in the bazars tapped by the railway than the carpenter used to get. 
The payment is usually made on the plough, and for this all agricultural implements are kept 
in order for the year. An ordinary village carpenter makes his three or four annas a day at 
this rate, and gets two cooked meals. The potter earns only about half as much, but then his 
women and children help him. The only artisan about whom there need be any anxiety is 
the weaver. Imported cloth has ruined this industry, and the answers to my enquiries go to 
show that about half of this olass have taken to field labour. The falling off in this industry 
is particularly marked among the tusser weavers in Bbagulpore, where the number of looms 
is only one-half of what it was ten years ago. The result has been to concentrate the 
industry in the hands of those most well-to-do, and the poor weavers have taken to daily labour, 
many turning masons. Generally I may say that the weaver is the worst fed man now in 
the village community ; but as he is adapting himself to the times, his children will be no worse 
off than tbe day-labourer. 

17. My enquiries also were directed to ascertain the proportion of the population living 

on oharity, The returns show uniformly that in the villages tested the number is not worth 
considering. The fact is that those who have no family to hang on to gravitate towards 
the larger centres of the population. The few who do live by begging appear to be about as 
t well off as the labourer. . . ; 
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18. The above summarizes the information I have collected. On the statistics by them* 
selves I should be afraid to found theories. I can only hope that, oompared with figures from 
other districts, they may help other people to form them* 

19. Of one thing I am sure, viz. that our poorer cultivators are better off than their 
nieghbours in Nepal. My last district before this, viz. Darjeeling, bordered on Nepal, and 
there was a steady flow of immigration across the border to the tea-gardens and to oar khas 
mehals. In this district there is nothing of this kind to tempt the Nepalese labourer, and there 
is bat little immigration from Nepal. Considering, however, the pressure on the land here 
and in Nepal, one would expect emigration to the Terai. This does not occur : we exchange 
bad characters and insolvents occasionally, and a few of our substantial ryots do a little caltiv- 
ation across the border, but there is nothing to tempt the poor man. I attach a statement 
comparing the rates for cultivated lands believed to prevail in Nepal with those of the adjoin- 
ing pergunnah of this district belonging to the Maharajah of Durbhunga. This shows our 
rates to be slightly lower than those of Nepal, and the pergunnah quoted is rated high for the 
district. For orchard and grass lands our rates are much higher. The real difference on 
cultivated lands is believed to be still more in onr favour, for the exactions of Nepalese 
officials are proverbial. A little ryot would not willingly expose himself to these ; and 
although a substantial ryot can, by currying favour with the officials, avoid some of these 
for a long time, he occasionally loses everything by one false step* There is thus less security 
of property, and generally speaking our population, even in hard times, sticks to British 
territory. 


Statement showing the different rates of culturable lands in Pergunnah Naraidigar and Nepal 

Terai. 


Pergunnah Naraidigar standard Lvgga 7i cubits. 


. Terai standard Lugga 9 cubits. 


Description of lands. 

Quantity 

of 

l&Dds. 

Rates. 1 

l 

Description of lands. 

Quantity 

of 

lands. 

Rates. 

. 


Rs. A. P. I 



Rs. a. p. 

Dhan 

1st class ... 

5 0 0 

Dhan 

1st class ... 

6 6 0 

Do 

2nd „ ... 

4 4 0 

Do. 

2nd 

5 6 0 



r iso 



(2 8 0 

Do. ... 

3rd „ ... 

1 t0 

Do. 

3rd 

\ to 



( 3 13 0 



(.440 

Bheet 

lSt ff »l 

4 0 0 

Bheet 

at „ ... 

4 8 0- 



f 3 0 0 



r 3 4 0 

Do. ... 

2nd 

j to 

Do. 

2nd M. 

\ to 



L 3 12 0 



o 

o 


A. A. Wacb, 


Collector. 


No. A, dated Maldah, the 7th April 1888. 
From — H. G. Sharp, Esq., Colleotor of Maldah, 

To— The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 


With reference to your endorsements No. 1, dated 19th December 1887, and No. 1, dated 
3rd instant, on Government agricultural circulars No. 35, dated 9th December 1887, and 
No. 16, dated 2nd instant, I have the honour to submit the following report on the condition 
of the lower classes of the population of this agricultural district, 

2. In pursuance of the suggestions made iu the side noted parts of the correspondence, 

three f< tarafs ” or groups of villages (small as 
nearly all in this district are) were selected, with 
careful consideration of their conditions, as being, 
when taken together, typical of nearly half of the 
district. The tarafs are several miles apart, in 
two different pergunnahs, and in making the selec- 
tion the aim was at getting fair specimens of all 
the more prominent features, ' some in one 
group, some in another. The points in which the 
statistics of these groups are similar are a fair mea- 
sure of the similarity of the whole of this part of 
the oountry, and the points in which they differ 
include most of those whioh would be found in 
a more extensive range. For instance in taraf 
Malatipore, of the labouring classes there are 
Beldars but no Shudris, in Nabagram there are 
Sbudris but do Beldars, and in Singhiya alone 
are there Patnis, Telis, Risbi9 (cobblers), and 
fishermen. In Malatipore alone are there potters and goldsmiths ; in Singbyia alone, weavers ; 


Sir E. Buck’s letter dated 17th August 1887, para- 
graph 2. — “ A quantity of vague statements afford 

no basis for any definite conclusions Evidence 

fffiould be of a positive and trustworthy character.” 

Sir E. Buck's letter dated 2nd September 1887, 
paragraph—]. tf At present all that is desired is a 
further accumulation of evidence.” Paragraph 2. — 
“ A clear summary of facts.” 

' Mr. Finucane’s letter dated 27th September 1887, 
paragraph 5. — “There is no trustworthy statistical 
information,” Paragraph 6.—“ District officers should 

take one or more typical village and ascertain the 

actual facts If actual facts were collected in 

this way even for one village in each district, they 

would... afford a more solid basis than any 

number of opinion* based upon general impressions and 
unsupported by facts,” 

Government of Bengal Circular dated 9th December 
1887, paragraph 1. — “.There can be no doubt that a re- 
port of actual facts, even for a limited area, judiciously 
selected as typical, would be of much use as offering 
a solid, though narrow, foundation for general con- 
cisions.” Also paragraphs 7 and 8 of the same Cir- 
cular. 
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and in Nabagr&m alone, carpenters. The area and rental of the holdings, as will be seen 
in the tables, are also different, and give fair instances of the different pergunnahs. 

3. All the villages hitherto selected belong to the Chanchal estate ; but lest it shonld at 
first sight seem that the estate represents a too limited area, it may be noted that the property 
is scattered over more than half the district from north to south. The village of Chanchal 
itself, and those near the principal house, were excluded because in such villages of a wealthy 
zemindari unusual conditions are generally found. There are several advantages on this 
estate which cannot be secured elsewhere. In the extracts just quoted, accuracy and complete- 
ness are the foremost demands. On estates in the possession of private owners it is 
practically impossible to get such complete details as have now been got. The necessary 
records do not exist ; the local agents are not trained in the way of preparing them ; and 
public officers could not act thoroughly without inquisition to an inconvenient degree. There 
are in this district no such Government estates of the kind mentioned in paragraph 1 of 
Mr. Nolan’s letter, managed by a strong staff which could collect the particulars of itself. But 
it was my intention next to visit one or two of the largest Government estates in the south of 
the district and to oollect similar statistics there. My successor will perhaps be able to carry 
out this plan, and the collection of the details there obtained with those which are now submit- 
ted would probably give a fair and comprehensive account of the actual condition of the district. 
Meanwhile, this first instalment is presented under the orders contained in the last sentence 
of the Government of India’s circular dated 17th August. 

4. The Chanchal estate has been under the Courts of Wards for upwards of 15 years ; 
there has always been a strong establishment, trained like other establishments under Govern- 
ment and possessing besides information and practice in matters of the kind now under 
consideration, which scarcely any other Government establishments possess, save suoh 

• v * * « . i as are kept for the sole purpose of administering a 

“ Settlement and partition papers win few large estates in certain districts ; and the accuracy 
required data for parti- and completeness of the records* of the Chanchal estate 
CU &Igr^h*0of Mr. Finucane’s letter. * r e such as are never found except on estates of one of 
“ With the help of the existing rent-rolls these classes. Mueh of the information is ready to hand 
ascertain the actual facts. ’ which could in other circumstances be collected only 

with great laboar and after all with uncertainty, and there is an agency fitted to collect the 
other subsidiary details needed in the course of the enquiries. 

5. I first drew up a set of tables and note9, assigning a few papers to each of a very 
few selected officers, comprising such particulars as concerned their ordinary work and were 
in their hands not at all likely to excite suspicion or uneasiness. All the notes were written 
with my own hand, and the tables, &c., were designed with much care and trouble so as to 
comprise all mateiial facte. The original papers have never left tny own custody. Clerks 
have been specially chosen for intelligence and trustworthiness to copy this report and to 
fill up statements. After drawing up the notes and tables, I consulted the manager of the 
Chanchal estate, Baboo Kali Narayan Bay, on several consecutive days, amending the notes 
as occasion required. After the first one or two consultations we went to the selected 
villages and questioned the people and made various observations. This was repeated both 
at the villages and at Chanchal (for the purpose of checking the inquiries by reference to 
records) on several days. I also visited the villages alone ; and altogether every opportunity 
has been taken for collecting trustworthy information. The village headmen were generally 
intelligent and willing, and care was taken, in questioning them as well as in all other respects, 
to avoid the appearance of prying and the raising of alarm. Being pretty familiar with 
the vernacular, I had no difficulty in taking up the matter in the way of easy and friendly 
conversation, making notes from time to time. Baboo Kali Narayan Ray has most ably and 
zealously co-operated throughout, and has supplied a large quantity of details and much 
valuable information. I have great pleasure in adding another to my previous testimonies to 
the work of this excellent officer. Ia accordance with paragraph 2 of Sir E. Buck’s letter, dated 
2nd September, abstracts are submitted herewith of the fuller statements retained in this office. 

<5. The whole of the details* has been digested with the help of my general knowledge 

of the district, which is now considerable, of several records 
aod files bearing on the subject, and of the experience col- 
lected in the famines of 1873-74 and of 1877 (during which 
I was for about seven months in two of the worst districts of 
Madras), and in the distress of 1884-85 in this distriot. 
Care has been taken to describe so far as possible the normal 
and permanent condition of the peoplef and of their affairs, without much comparisou of 

former times or of transient circumstances. 

7. As no Native State approaches the boundary of this 
district, no remarks can be made on that portion of the 
correspondence in wbiob these States are mentioned. 

8. In table I will be found an exact census of the selected groups, which consist respec- 
tively of three, nine and fonr villages. The census was taken separately for each village of which 
all toe details have been recorded in this office. The population has been shown under the 
four prescribed orders — 

(a) Cultivator, 

Agricultural labourers. 

Artisans, and 

Tnose who subsist on charity. 


* Paragraph 6 Mr. Finucane’s letter. — 

“The conclusions would, as a 

matter of course, hare to be tested and 
perhaps modified by the personal 
impressions formed on general consider- 
ations.’' 


f Paragraph 3 of Sir E. Buck’s circu- 
lar, dated 17th August. 

Paragraph 5 of Mr. Finucane’s letter. 
Paragraph 2 of Mr. Nolan’s letter. 


W 

( c ) 

(d) 


a 

»Dii 


Google 
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To get the correct total, a fifth beading, 

(e) Others, 

has been added, and the comparison of the numbers under (e) with each of the other numbers, 
and -with their total, is useful as showing the proportions between those whose condition may 
cause anxiety and those who are above that level. The number of households has been shown 
for each order ,* and for the four prescribed orders the separate numbers also of men, boys, 
women and girls, to allow; criticism of the comparisons of wages, food, &c. These sub-divisions 
are unnecessary under the head (i) others. 

9. The following are toe percentages on the total population— 


{a) Cultivators 

• to 

... 


... (1,496) : *3 

(6) Labourers 

•M 

... 


... <1,156): 83 

(<?) Artizans 

. . . 



(162) : 4 

(d) Beggars 

• •• 

Mt 


(88) : 4 

(e) Others 

in 

»• . 


(598) : 17 




Total 

... (3,500) : 100 


10. In table II will be found first the details and then the abstract of the areas of the 
holdings and of the average rental. The areas are divided thus 

(i) Not more than 1 acre. 


(ii) 

More than 

1 acre and not more than 

2 

a ores, 

'(Si) 

Ditto 

2 acres 

ditto 

3 

n 

(iv) 

Ditto 

3 „ 

ditto 

5 

19 

(v) 

"Ditto 

6 „ 

ditto 

10 

91 

(*i) 

Ditto 

10 „ 

ditto 

20 

11 

(vii) 

Ditto 

20 aeres. 





The average rental per acre, and on the whole holding foT each class, and in each village of 
all the groups, has been accurately calculated, and the following are among the principal 
results. Mr. Einuoane quotes Mr. Cunningham’s figures to the effect that u 66 per cent, of 
the ryots of the province pay a rental of less than Rb. 5, which it is said implies a holding 
of two or three acres.” The present exact enquiry shows that in these villages the number oi 
holdings not exceeding 8 acres is 110, or 53 per cent, of the total number 206, while the 
number of holdings which pay rent not exceeding Rb. 5 is 54, or 26 per cent. The 
implication just mentioned fails in these villages, and if Mr. Cunningham’s figures are correct 
(which Mr. Finucane doubts), the average rental here (Rs. 8-1-6 per acre) is higher than in 
the province as a whole. 

11. The following tables give different views of the condition of the land and of the 
holdings : — 

A 

[The areas are in standard bighaB.] 


Tabaf. 

Total area. 

DBDUCT AREA Ol LAKHIRAJ 

OB BBNT-FBBE LAUDS. 

Remainder. 

Details of 

COLUMN 7. 

Debattar. 

Piran. 

Jagir. 

Total. 

Cultivated 
or rent-pay. 
ing lands. 

Unculti- 
vated or 
waste land. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

Mal&tipore 

Sinttbiya 

Nabagram 

Total 

Bighas. 

2,461 

8,693 

2,989 

bighas. 

104 

323 

205 

Bighas. 

2 

Bighas. 

73 

13S 

119 

Bighas. 

179 

456 

324 

Bighas. 

2,272 

8,237 

2,665 

Bighas. 

1,491 

2,517 

2,191 

Bighas. 

781 

720 

474 

9,133 

632 

2 

325 

959 

8,174 

6,199 

1,976 


The proportion of uncultivated land (here 1,975 bighas) to the total (9,133 bighas) is 
being reduced every year in the north and east of the district by the immigration of Sonthals, 
the increase of the population, and the improvement of the means of communication and of the 
other conditions of the district. 
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B. 


Tarap. 


Number op Khudkasht or resi- 
dent cultivators' holdings. 


Number op Paikast or 

HON-RESIDENT CULTIVA- 
TORS* HOLDINGS. 


Total number of holdings. 


"5 35 

la 

X 2 


i|8 

a s 


o a 
© 

— 


3- 

o >> 
«.5 

© a 

w* 


■82 

Is 


o a 




o 


|| 


U 

fl 

£ £ 

IS 

£ + 


•= c 

^ 3 
§8 


55* 

b'S 

II 

tS" 


10 11 


18 


13 


14 15 


16 


17 


18 


Mai ati pore 

Binghiya 

Nabagram 


Total 


200 


130 


124 


187 

224 

183 


132 594 


143 I 57 


80 


66 

151 

64 


104 

131 

114 


187 


6 

132 

66 


204 


132 


253 

375 

247 


875 


The number of holdings cultivated by resident sub-tenants who give half the produce 
instead of rent is 130 fcmong a grand total of 875, and the number cultivated by resident 
ryots themselves is 208. 

18. Tables III, Ilia, IIIS and VI are the most important of all* and a very large 
number of details have been collected and examined, and very many calculations have been 
made towards preparing them. To get the average rental the total area of the two pergunnahs 
Hatinda and Gourhand, 61,236 acres, has been taken, of which the reat»roll (minus the rent of 
jalkars) is Bs. 1,24,739, giving the average of Rs. 2-6-7$ per acre. In table A in paragraph 
11 it will be seen that the total area of rent-paying cultivated land is 6,199 bighas or 2,046 
acres. The average area of a holding is thns nearly 10 acres ; but the holder of such an area 
would be a rather Well-to-do man. A holding of five acres has been taken as typical for the 
purposes of this enquiry about the poorer classes. The average Tental for a holding of five 
acres is thus Bs. 12-1-2, which, with the cess, amounts to Rs. 12-7-2 as shown in table IIIA. 

14. All the supplementary items (straw, livestock, &o.) enumerated in paragraph 4 of 
Mr. Nolan’s letter have been considered, and several others besides. The custom of the 
district does not permit the cultivators to make any profit out of hides, and fish have been 
takeh in reduction of the household expenses. In addition to the crops, &c*, named in 
table III enquiries and notes have been made about several others, and kept in this office under 
the instructions already quoted. 

15. Table VI shows the average produce of various crops per acre and the rates at which 
the cultivator can himself dispose of the produce to merchants, hucksters or other distributors. 
The entries have been made after very careful and prolonged enquiry and discussion in the 
manner described in paragraph 5 ; the difficulties were great owing to the variety of the 
statements made and the strong tendency of agriculturists to represent the produce and price 
as less than the reality. 

16. The following abstract of table III represents the crops grown during the summer 
and autumn on a typical holding of five acres— 


Proportionatk area. 





In parts of a 
rupee. 

In land measure. 




A. 

r. 

A. 

B. 

p. 

(a) winter rice 

... 

• • • 

10 

0 

3 

0 

20 

2, summer 1-16 1 



A 

A 

1 

1 

n 

Autumn 15-16 j 

... 

• • • 

3b 

u 

1 

J. 

u 

3, Jute 

... 

• • • 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

( 5 ) 4, Indian-corn, turmeric, 

large 

vegetables, 






cucumbers, &o. 

... 

... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12’5 

(c) 5, Homestead and land 

close to the 






homestead 

... 

... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

25 

(< d ) 6, Garden 

... 

... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12-5 




16 

0 

5 

0 

0 


17. Another point on which close enquiry has been made with considerable difficulty is 
the average proportion of land which is cropped twice a year, and after full consideration this 
has been estimated at about 1$ (or, on the calculations, more exactly 1 aore 1 rood 9*375 
poles) in 5 acres. I was at first inclined to think that this proportion was too low ; but it 
seems after all as nearly correct as may be. Certainly a large area which might be made 
to grow two crops is allowed to lie fallow in rotation, as the constant crops would exhaust its 
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fertility. The yearly area of crops on an average holding of 5 acres will accordingly be 
6 acres l rood 9*875 poles, the excess being cultivated for spring as well as for rain crops; 
and the produce and its value, and the expenses of cultivating this gross area, have been 
shown in tables III, Ilia and III6. The expenses have been duly reduced, as shown in the 
tables, from the rates at which the cost of separately cultivating a very small holding would 
have to be taken. 

18. Some of the crops of which all or nearly all the produce has been shown as consumed 
at home are of course grown in large quantities by certain cultivators, e.g . bamboos or 
cucumbers, and other garden stuff. But the holdings of such persons are not typical, and 
if much of 6uch produce were sold, other crops would be reduced. Straw, too, is largely sold 
by some ; but such persons cannot make any considerable profit out of cattle, and in this 
typical case the cultivator is taken as using almost all his own straw, but on the other hand 
as selling young livestock to advantage. Bamboos on such a holding (not a jungly one) 
are all wanted at home for fencing, wicker-work, and fifty other purposes. In some parts 
of this district mangoes are a well-known source of profit ; but if the cultivator of a small 
area has much of an orchard, he has so much les9 arable land, and would not be one of the 
typical agriculturists whose family consumes nearly all their fruit. These notes will show that 
the various kinds of produce and sources of miscellaneous profit have not been overlooked, 
and that the quantities entered iu table III for home consumption and for sale respectively 
have been adjusted with due regard to fact and practical business. 

19. Home consumption has been calculated for a family of five, at 33J seers of 
rice and other grains a bead a month. These grains comprise cbeeua, koweo, wheat, 
barley &c. The members of such family are estimated to consume on the average one- 
eighth seer of pulse daily. After deducting these quantities for home use and the costs shown in 
the tables, it is calculated that the holder of five acres has in an average year a little more than 
Us. 12 in ready cash. Nor has account been taken of the cost, among other matters, of 
ceremonies and festivities, of ornaments, of possible school fees (except Rs. 8 for petty expenses), 
and specially of interest on debts. To meet these charges Us. 12 is a very slight fund. On 
the other hand the quantities entered as reserved for home use are large enough to imply 
comfort, and, in my opmioD,* larger than in practice are so reserved in an ordinary year. They 
have been entered in defference to the opinions of competent advisers; but I suspect that they 
represent the case of a good year, and that with average seasons thev are generally less without 
stint. The expenses of transplanting, weeding, &c., seem to me also too high, hut have been 
entered for the same reasons. When a family of the lower middle class, consisting on the 
hypothesis of five members, keeps am ample share of the produce for home use, they would 
probably do all or nearly all the work on a holding of five acres, or they could at the worst 
reduce the external expenses of the field without much trouble ; and again in a year of 
drought or of flood there are two things to set off against bad outturn— the higher prices got 
for whatever is harvested, and the much reduced cost of weeding and reaping. 

20. On the whole the results of the enquiry in this direction go to show that 
cultivators with holdings less than the average have in ordinary years more than enough 
to live upon in a way that implies the best physical condition of which the climate and their 
habits admit, and with a margin to provide against an occasional bad season. 

21. The wages and other income of agricultural labourers are described in tables IV 
and IVa on two principal systems of daily and of yearly contract. Those who take 
daily wages get regular employment daring hardly more than half the year, aud during 
the rest they do odds and ends of very various kinds, such as bamboo-work, making 
ploughs, baskets, fishing tackle, string, &c., collecting and selling wood, “ber” fruit, honey 
and other jungle produce, snails, shells and limestone, husking and parching rice, and 
gleaning. The income of men, boys, women and girls is separately shown, and the 
totals assume that one of each of these four is pretty constantly at work. There may be 
the usually quoted number of five in the family, of whom four might work. The women, 
however, in many households do not work, so the totals are shown slightly higher than the 
real average. When they do they work from about 9 a.m. to 4. p.m. for about two months, 
aud the wages of only two months are entered in column 3 of table IVA. 

22. Men and boys get from the employer a morning meal cf dried paddy, and the prin- 
cipal midday meal of rice, with fish or pulse, &c. When a Hindu works for a Mahomedan, or 
vice versa, the labourer gets, instead of cooked food, the raw grain, oil, &c., and fuel, or some- 
times the money value on the following scale : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Men, at 9 pies a day for 6 months ... ... 8 70 

Boys, at 6 ditto ditto ... ... ... 5 10 0 

28. Weekly payments seem to be unknown. Monthly payments are apparently never 
during more than two months of the year. The rates are shown in Table IV, and are in 
addition to the value of two meals a day, as above. The monthly rates are naturally 
higher than the yearly ; but besides the irregularity a monthly labourer has to work much 
harder while he is at it than a yearly servant. The former gets very little time for his 
meals. 

24. Yearly servants get three or four pieces of thin cloth and one coarse thicker cloth 
for winter. Wages to this class are sometimes paid in advance for two or three years, and 
the debtor has to serve out bis time on a bond, of which examples are from time to time 
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quoted in the report of the Registration x Department. The value of their food is taken as 
Its. 24 and Its. 18 for men and boys respectively, and the entries in column 6 of table IVA 


are thus calculated 

Men, Boys. 

Bfl. A$ Bs. A. 

8 pieces of cloth ... ... ... 12 0 12 

1 „ washing ... ••• ... 0 5 0 4 

1 „ winter ... ••• ... 1 4 0 12 

Occasional presents on holidays ... ... 0 3 0 3 


Total ... 2 14 1 15 


At harvest one-sixth of the crop is distributed among the reapers, and the value of 
this is shown in column 5. Yearly labourers seem to have leisure and opportunity to make 
a little extra money for themselves in the ways described in paragraph 21. 

25. The Beldars, as is well known, earn more than most other labourers. They do 
earthwork generally during five months, ordinarily agricultural work on daily wages daring 
two months, and miscellaneous jobs during the rest of the year. They are prone to periods 
of idleness, which reduce the yearly total from what it would be at the rates they command 
when they choose. 

26. Agricultural labourers here never get land rent-free, or any interest i a land. They 
pay rent for their homesteads. Their remuneration is calculated quite independently of such 
privileges, which are granted in some other districts. 

27. The aggregate value of wages, food and other contributions during a whole year, 
received respectively by individuals and by a family of fonr working members as described, 
is shown in table IYA. The ayerage is generally upwards of Bs. 75, and this is sufficient 
for their livelihood and for snch social expenses of ceremonies, cheap ornaments, &c., as they 
are forced to meet. They are often in debt, and then they have to make their wages meet 
the interest too, or to work out a bond in the manner already mentioned. 

28. The number, earnings and expenses of the inhabitants of orders (c) artisans and 
(d) beggars are shown in tables Y and VII. 

29. The civil medical officer states his opinion of the physique, &C-, of the poorer 
classes of the district thus : — “ They are well-fed, and they are better off than those in Behar 
and southern Bengal. As regards their physical condition, I think they are weaker, especially 
those living in the Barindra tract (the eastern half of the district), than the people (lower 
class) in other parts of Bengal, owing, I believe, to tbeir habits of using opium and to long- 
standing unhealthiness of the place from malaria. The condition of the poorer classes in 
eastern Bengal is much better than that of this district/’ 

80. This opinion agrees with my own formed after nearly three years’ residence, with 
long tonrs, in this district, after experience in seven of the nine divisions of the province, and 
tours in almost all parts except Orissa and Cbota Nagpore. In the section on the “ condition 
of the people” in my General Administration Beport for 1884-85, somewhat full descriptions 
and comparisons were given, of which the outline is that as this district lies midway between 
the poverty-stricken districts of Behar and the prosperous Dacca Division, so does the condition 
of its poorer classes. ’ The weavers are badly off, and it can only be hoped that they will 
gradually take to other employments. But the rest of the artisans are fairly well off, and the 
labourers*, though living poorly and from hand-to-mouth, are not on the verge of destitution, as 
so many are in the western districts. A large proportion of them undergo suffering in bad years 
and need urgent relief in times of severe drought or flood. Of the beggars little can be said 
but that their numbers are not excessive ; they get on fairly well at ordinary times, but so long 
as they exist their supplies must, when their supporters are in need, be out so short as to leave 
them in real distress. 


Table I. 


MBS OF THE 

’ABAP8 OB 
GROUPS OP 
VILLAGES. 

Order (a) cultivators. 

(6) Agricultural 
labourbrs. 

(c) Artisans. 

(cf) Those who subsist 

ON CHARITY. 

(e) 

Others. 

(/) Total. 

Number of 

Number of. 

Number of 

Number of 

Households. 

Total inmates. 

Number of 

Households. 

Men. 

<n 

£ 

PQ 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total inmates. 

Households. 

Men. 

boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total inmates. 

Households. 

Men. 

Boy9. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total inmates. 

Households. 

d 

o 

51 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total inmates. 1 

Households, total 
of columns 2, 8, 
14, 20. 26. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Inmates. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


B 

B 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

a, 

30 

B 

g 

S3 

rtatipore ... 

*hiya 

ba^ram 

Total 

59 

70 

77 

1 

1 

107 

172 

19(5 

45 

92 

121 

300 

582 

614 

48 

141 

70 

65 

182 

79 

36 

142 

58 

1 

27 

124 

58 

195 

657 

304 

13 

9 

2 

23 25 

131 13 
e| 4 

28 

16 

6 

14 

10 

4 

90 

6-2 

20 

in 

12 

l 

7 

17 

1 

2 

7 

1 

12 

30 

1 

1 

9 

22 

63 

3 

86 

11 

10 

485 

67 

46 

216 

243 

~160 

187 

380 

246 

119 

312 

200 

214 

427 

312 

87 

235 

188 

4S5 

67 

46 

206 

420 

343 ( 475 

258 

1,496 

259 

E 

236 

385 

209 

1,156 

24 

42j 42 

50 

28 

162 

23 

25 j 10 

43 

10 

88 

Q 


619 

813 

631 

953 

505 

598 


3 

Pi 

a 


1,092 

1,421 

987 


3,500 
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Tabu II. 
Tara f Malattpur. 






Acres. 

Acres. 


Bs. A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. P. 


1 

Singhia 


... 

1 

l 

3 5 

3 

2 

8 li 


2 

Ditto 


1 

2 

l 

3 13 

9 

6 

0 10* 


3 

Ditto 

... 

2 

3 

l 

3 14 

9 

*11 

0 4j 



Total 

... 

n 

m 

3 

3 13 

0 

6 

8 9 

Average rates and rental. 

1 

, Dakshin Singhia 

1 

2 

1 

6 5 

3 

7 

9 0 


2 

Ditto 

# • • 

2 

3 

3 

4 10 

St 

10 

3 9 


3 

Ditto 


3 

6 

B 

3 4 

0 

12 

9 3 


4 

Ditto 

• o 

m 

10 

2 

2 12 

0 

22 

0 0 



Total 

... 

s 

m 

11 

3 5 

6 

13 

3 0 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Bareachhia 


Ml 

1 

1 

3 7 

3 

2 

4 10* 


2 

Ditto 

• •• 

1 

2 

2 

3 10 

5 

6 

0 9 


3 

Ditto 

... 

2 

3 

1 

4 0 

7 

8 14 1} 


4 

Ditto 

• •• 

3 

5 

2 

3 3 

4 

10 11 3 


5 

Ditto 


6 

10 

■1 

3 2 

6 

20 

4 6 


6 

Ditto 


10 

20 

■i 

2 8 

3 

25 10 10* 


7 

Ditto 


KJ 

... 

m 

2 7 

0 

51 

6 4* 



Total 

• •• 

E 

m 

9 

2 13 

4 

15 

9 0 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Amirpur 

• • • 

1 

2 


4 6 

6 

7 15 3 


2 

Ditto 


2 

3 

B 

3 9 

0 

9 

7 10i 


3 

Ditto 

... 

3 

5 

2 

3 12 

6 

13 

2 9 


4 

Ditto 

• •• 

10 

20 

2 

2 15 

3 

39 

2 0 



Total 

• •• 

m 

m 

6 

2 15 

0 

20 

5 6 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Banmagnr 


1 

2 

2 

4 1 

0 

7 

5 0 


2 

Ditto 

... 

2 

3 

3 

2 11 

9 

7 

0 0 



Total 


D 

n 

5 

3 2 

0 

7 

1 6 

Ditto ditto. 
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Table II. 


Tai af Singhia. 


$ 


PAETICUXAM Of 
H0LDI9GS. 

Ayb&aob Bbvtal. 


1 

a 

Karnes of Tillages. 

Area. 

Number 

of 

Per acre. 

On the whole 

BllCJLBKS. 

1 


From 

TO 

hold- 

tags. 

holding. 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Kamargnnge ... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Acres. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Ejj 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Bs. A. P. 

3 2 3 

3 0 9 

3 9 6 

2 8 6 

Bs. A. P. 

4 10 li 

7 2 3 

15 0 0 

14 3 10§ 



Total 

b 

■ 


3 0 10J 

11 3 0 

Average rates and rental. 

1 

2 

3 ] 

4 1 
6 

6 

Snjagunge 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

1 

2 

8 

5 

10 

1 

2 

3 

5 

10. 

20 

5 

9 

6 

4 

5 

2 

5 0 9 

3 15 0 

3 9 0 

3 6 3 

4 8 3 

2 10 6 

1 13 9 

6 0. 9 

9 6 9 

13 7 7i 
23 0 0 

27 8 9 



Total 

H 

B 

31 

3 10 9 

7 8 9 

Ditto ditto. 


Gband Total ... 

n 

D 

70 

3 3 10 

10 11 10 



Table II. 
Taraf Nabagram . 





Acres. 

Acres. 


Bs. A. 

p. 

Bs. A. 

p. 


1 

Dnliabarhi 


see 

1 

1 

7 3 

0 

3 1 

9 


2 

Ditto 

••i 

1 

2 

7 

3 4 

6 

4 14 

6 


3 

Ditto 

... 

2 

3 

3 

8 4 

3 

8 4 

9 


4 

Ditto 

••• 

3 

6 

3 

3 0 

0 

11 9 

6 


5 

Ditto 

... 

5 

HI 


« 1 10J 

3 14 

0 


6 

Ditto 

... 

20 

eae 


2 4 

8 

64 8 

9 



Total 


m 

... 

23 

2 16 

7 

14 14 

7 

Average rates and rental. 

1 

Oliandigaclii 

• a* 

... 1 

1 

■ ii 

1 6 16 

8 

3 1 

0 


2 

Ditto 

• M 

J 

2 

2 1 

3 8 

0 

6 1 

3 


3 

Ditto 

• M 

2 

3 

3 1 

3 9 

6 

8 2 

4 


4 

Ditto 

••» 

3 

6 

HI 

2 15 

7 

11 7 

6 


5 

Ditto 

••• 

10 

20 

■0 

2 13 

5 

29 9 

a 



Total 

... 

B 

B 

17 

8 1 

a 

10 13 

2 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Darldnara 

• •a 


1 

4 

4 13 

7 

2 13 

8 


2 

Ditto 

IM 

2 

3 

2 

3 0 

0 

8 10 

3 


3 

Ditto 

••• 

3 

6 

2 

3 7 

0 

13 1 

3 


4 

Ditto 


5 

IHTil 

12 

3 1 

6 

20 5 

9 


5 

Ditto 

... 

1 10 

20 

1 

2 8 

3 

33 8 

9 



Total 

... 

B 

B 

21 

3 1 

0 

15 13 

5 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Shahaghati 

... 


1 

3 

6 15 

3 

3 l 

9 


2 

Ditto 

ate 

2 

3 

4 

3 12 

6 

9 2 

3 


3 

Ditto 

aae 

3 

6 

6 

3 10 

0 

14 11 

6 


4 

Ditto 

• te 

■a 

10 

3 

2 12 

9 

17 1 

0 



Total 

• at 

5 

B 

16 

3 6 

0 

11 9 

5 

Ditto ditto. 


Gbaud Total 

aaa 

■ 

n 

77 

3 1 

6 

13 9 

0 
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.Table II, 

Abstract. 



Serial Names of tarafs and 
number. peigunnahs. 



Pergunnah Gour- 
hand — 

Taraf Malati- 
pnr. 

Pergunnah Ha- 
tindah— i 
Taraf Sin- 
ghia. 

Pergunnah Ha- 
tindah — 

Taraf N aba- 
gram. 




Table III. 



Digitized by 


Google 
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Tabus I IIA. 


Total 

amount 


Dbeaxu of lands comprised nr thb holding of 5 acres. 


ITlml of land 


1. Homestead ... 

2. Lands closely adjoining the homestead 

S. Garden ... ... ^ 

4. Paddy land, first class ... ... 

5. Ditto, second class ... 

& Ditto ... ... 

7. Straw 


Total 

Cess 

Total 



Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Rental 


A. B. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


0 0 9*375 

9 0 0 

0 8 5$ 

• •• 

0 0 15-625 

4 8 0 

0 7 0 


0 o 125 

4 8 0 

0 5 7$ 


9 0 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 


2 0 0 

1 14 0 

3 12 0 


0 2 36 *375 

16 0 

0 15 8 

... 

0 0 3*125 

18 0 

0 0 5$ 

... 

■ 


12 1 .2 

0 6 0 


Vi 

© 

o 

i 

12 7 2 


CULTIVATION EXPENSES. 


AS FART OF THB 5 ACRES 18 CULTIVATED UNDER TWO OR MORE CROPS AT DIFFERENT SEASONS, THB 
EXPENSES ARE SHOWN FOR 6 ACRES 1 ROOD 9 ’375 POLES. 


Details. 


Amount 


1. Cost of plough, ftc. 

2. Cost of first creaking up the soil .. 

3. Cost of seed, at Re. 1-4 for 30 seers 

4. Weeding 

5. Thinning, transplanting, Ac. 


Total cost per acre 


Taking Ra. 6-9 as the cost of cultivating 1 acre, the cost for cultivating 6 acres 1 rood 
9*375 poles would come to Rs. 41-6-44. The cost, however, of cultivating 6 acres and odd 
collectively would be somewhat less than when the same amount of land is cultivated 
separately. Thus 4th of the total expenditure may be deducted, as the 6 acres is contained 
in one plot. On deducting Rs. 6-14-4$, or Jth, from the total, the net expenses would 
accordingly be ^ 


Grand Total 


Rs. a. p. 


1 8 
0 12 
0 15 
8 0 
0 6 


6 9 0 


84 7 11$ 


12 7 2 


84 7 11$ 


46 15 1$ 


Tabu IIIB. 

Table showing total receipts and disbursements . 


Bbcbipts. 

Description. 

Column 8 — 

Heading (a), Table III 

(b) 

(c) 

(J) 

(?) 


Total 


Amount. 
£s. A. P. 


58 

1 

3 

3 

1 

13 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Disbubsbmbnts. 

Description. 

Rent and cesses 
Cultivation expenses ... 

Household expenses of a family of five — 
Rs. a. p. 


Amount. 
Rs. A. P. 
12 7 2 
34 7 11} 


79 13 9 


Cloth 

Bedding, See. 

Oil 

Earthen pots 
Other utensils 
Pish 

Petty expenses 
Total 
G-band total 
Balance in hand 
Total 


0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 12 0 
3 0 0 


20 J2 0 
67 11 1} 
12 2 ti 
79 13 9 
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Table IV, 



Tarnf Malatipote. 


J (ahomtdans ... 

Hindu*— 

Koch 

Ganesh 

Hurhi 

Beldar 

Total 



Bs. ▲. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 10 

0 0 9 

18 0 


9 0 0 


0 10 

0 0 9 

1 8 0 


9 0 0 


0 10 

0 0 9 

18 0 

,,, 

0 0 0 


0 18 

0 16 

0 16 

0 2 0 

1 



Rs. a. P. 
0 0 6 


0 0 6 


0 0 6 


0 0 9 
0 10 


} 

} 


Es. ▲. p 
Men 8 7 0 
Boys 6 10 0 
Men 4 0 9 
BoyB 8 0 0 
Men 24 0 0 
Boys 18 0 0 


Ditto 


Ditto 



Daily wages. 
Monthly, 
}Te»rly. 


f Daily. 

\ Monthly. 

(.Yearly. 

(Daily. 

< Monthly. 
(Yearly. 
Daily. 
Contract. 


Taraf Singhiya. 
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Statement shoving the various sources and values of the yearly income of labourers. 
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Castes. 

Beldars 

Hai'hia 

Fishermen . 

Wood-cutter 
Others— 
Hindus . 

Mahomedam 
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Table V. 


Details of Table I, Order C, Artisans. 





Numbs* or Ismitbsl 


Aybbagb Ihcome. 


Cute and occupation. 

( Number 
of house* 
holds. 






Monthly. 

f early. 



i 

Men. 

Boys. ' 

Women. 

Girls. | 

1 Total. 

Men. 


Men. 


Malatipore . 

Potters (kumhars) . M 


7 

12 

12 


*34 

Us. A. 

8 6 

F. 

4 

Bs. A. 

100 0 

P. 

0 

Blacksmiths 

2 

4 

5 

5 


18 

10 13 

4 

130 6 

0 

Goldsmiths (patnis) 

6 

12 

8 

11 

mm 

38 

5 4 

0 

63 0 

0 

Total 

13 

23 

25 

28 

14 

90 

24 6 

8 

293 0 

0 

Sing hit/ a. 



■ 








Blacksmiths (Karmakars) 

i 




3 

12 

9 14 

4 

118 12 

0 

Wearers 

8 

10 

12 

U 

7 

40 

4 0 

0 

48 0 

0 

Total 

9 

13 

13 

10 

10 

52 

13 14 

4 

166 12 

0 

Nabagram . 

Carpenters 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

12 0 

0 

144 0 

0 

Gbaud Total 

24 

42 

42 

50 

28 

162 

50 5 

0 

603 12 

0 


Table VI. 


Showing tie average produce per acre, and the rates at which the cultivator can himself sell the 

produce. 


Chops. 

Produce per 
acre. 

Bate per maund of 
fc'286lbs. 

Valne of produce 
per acre. 

1 

2 

3 

4 




MdS. 9 . 

c. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. A. 

p. 

Winter (haimanta) rice 

. . . 

... 

18 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Autumn (bhado) rice 










Coarse summer (boro) rioe ... 



18 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Wheat ... 



...... 


..... 





Barley 



15 0 

0 


0 

0 

30 0 

0 

Khesari (pulse) ... 

... 


0 0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

7 14 

0 

Musur ( „ ) ... 



9 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

6 12 

0 

Gram 

• • • 

Me* 

9 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Linseed 

• •• 

• fl 

4 20 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Peas ... 

• • • 


0 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Mugh pulse 

... 


2 20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

Mustard ... 



6 0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

19 8 

0 

Jute 



12 0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

39 0 

0 

Flax 

... 


6 0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

27 0 

0 

Chilies ... ... 


... 

12 0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

90 0 

0 

Potatoes ... mi 



12 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

18 0 

0 

Dhania (spice) ... 



4 20 

0 

2 

8 

0 

11 4 

0 

Barakalai 

. . * 


6 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Cheena 



9 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

Bowen ... 



9 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

Khiri 

... 


6 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Oil-seeds 

... 


4 20 

0 

7 

8 

0 

33 12 

0 

Onions 



15 0 

0 

l 

4 

0 

18 12 

0 

Bala jira (spice) 

... ■ 


4 20 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 8 

0 

Makai (Indian- com) 



9 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

11 4 

0 

Uchha, Patal, Ac., vegetables 

. . • 


15 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

18 12 

0 

Turmeric ... ... 

... 


12 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 
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Table YU. 


Details of Table I. — Order d. — Beggars. 



CD 

2 

Number op Inmates. 

' 

Yearly earnings and expenses. 














Caste, Ac. 

'8 

3 

,1 

O 

h 

O 

.O 

a 

3 

55 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

3 

o 

H 

Practice and Habits. 

Gross yearly earn- 
ings of each indi- 
vidual. 

Gross yearly earn- 
ings of the total 
in column 7. 

Expenses of the 
total in column 
7. 

Remarks. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

'Village Malatipore . 
Mahomedans 

Brahmins ... 

Village Lalgunge. 
Bairagis ... ... 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

11 

1 j 

3 

1 

1 

Tar of Malatipur . 

Beg from door to door and receive 
alms in the shape of rice, pulse, oil, 
salt, vegetables, Ac. 

Beg und receive money alms at the 
hands of well-to-do persons living 
in and out of the village. 

Beg from door to door and receive 
alms in the shape of rice. 

Bs. A. P. 

712 0 

24 0 0 

18 0 0 

Rs, A. P. 

23 4 0 

24 0 0 

306 0 0* 

Bs. A. P. 

23 4 0 

24 0 0 

806 0 0 

• No earnings have been 
attributed to the girls. 

Total ... 

10 

7 

2 

12 

1 

22 






Village Singhiya. 





1 


Taraf Singhiya . 





Bairagis 

Village Sujaganj. 

11 

17 

6 

29 

9 

61 

1 Beg from door to door and receive 
j alms in the shape of rice, Ac. 





Bairagis 

1 

... 

1 

1 


2 

J 





Total 

12 

17 

7 

80 

9 

63 


18 0 0 

846 0 Ot 

846 0 0 

t The earnings of the 
boys and girls (shown 
in columns 4 and 6) have 
been excluded. 

Village Chandigachhi . 
Bairagis 

1 






Taraf Nabagr am. 




1 

1 

1 


3 

Bitto 

18 0 0 

86 0 Ot 

36 0 0 



MaIdah, 

The 1th April 1888. 


H. G. Sharp, 

Collector. 


H. P.— teg. No. 6660—137— 17-4-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.} 


No. 7RG, dated Burdwan, the 16tb April 1888. 

From — N. S. Alexander, Ebq., Coromisaioner of the Bnrdwan Division, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

With reference to your No. 36Agri., dated 9th December 1887, 1 have 
the honour to submit the following report. / 

2. A copy of your circular was sent to each Collector in this division, 
with a request that, if possible, a few typical villages Or parts of villages should 
be taken in various parts of the district and enquiries made in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner. I have received reports from the Collectors of 
Burdwan, Hooghly, Bankoora, and Midnapore, and the Covenanted Deputy 
Collector of Howrah, extracts from which I give in this report. Full enquiries 
could not be made, as the report was called for when the cold season, during 
which this sort of enquiry can best be made, bad nearly half expired; and the 
time during which the enquiry was to be made has been shortened by your 
urgent call for the submission of the report. The statistics elicited show, I 
think, however, that in this division, in the districts from which reports have 
been reoeived, the classes concerning whom enquiry has been made have most 
of their physical wants supplied. There are perhaps a few who are reduced to 
one meal a day, but such is the exception and not the rule. The fact that the 
people in the villages in which enquiries were held had all of them brass 
utensils, and that the women wore ornaments of some kind or other, speaks 
for itself, and shows that the mass of the population must be in a position that 
i precludes the idea of their being under-fed. When the physique and general 
0^' "! appearance of the people is below par, it is not due to under-feeding, but to the 
malarious atmosphere of the country in which they live and the external squalor 
of their surroundings. The disrepair and untidiness of their houses are due 
more to their lack of knowing anything better than to their extreme poverty. 
I am not personally well acquainted with this part of the country, having only 
spent a few weeks in each district during the past cold season; but from what 
I have seen, I am inclined to agree with Messrs. Toynbee and Oldham, the 
Collectors of Hooghly and Burdwan, in their estimates of the general condition 
of the people. The chief cause of debt is of course the expenditure on social 
ceremonies, marriages, &c. 

3. I regret no report has yet been received from the district of Beerbhoom, 
as it would be well to know the condition of the people of that district, who are 
mostly Sonthals or Bauris, or people of an aboriginal or semi-aboriginal class. 

4. It will be seen that most of the weaver class supplement their earn- 
ings from their trade as weavers by working as agriculturists. or agricultural 
day-labourers when they cannot get work to do in their trade as weavers. 

5. With reference to paragraph 4 of your circular, there have been 
no settlements or partitions in this division in recent times of sufficient magni- 
tude to furnish statistics ; nor do there appear to have been any revisions of the 
cess valuations under Act (IX B.C.J of 1880, except in the small distriot of 
Bankoora. 

6. Where the wages of day-labourers are paid in kind, it has been taken 
into account in the villages in which enquiries were made, and the number of 
persons subsisting entirely on charity have been shown by those Collectors. 
Most are, I think, either professional beggars or religious mendicants, Baish- 
nabs, Faquirs, &c. 

7. It is rare to find females tending cattle in the fields and forests ; but I 
noticed several cases in the districts of Midnapore and Bankoora where the 
people are of a semi-aboriginal origin. Women in general are employed in 
such work as husking paddy, pounding soorkee, carrying in the harvest, and 
such like occupations ; but they do not, as far as my experience goes, ever 
work in the fields regularly as day-labourers. Women working as day- 
labourers will almost invariably be found to be Nagpore Kols, Dhangars, 
and, in a few cases, Sonthals. No women of the ordinary cultivator class in 
Bengal would work in the fields for hire except under the pressure of dire 
necessity. 
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BUEDWAN DISTBIOT. 

8. Concerning this district, Mr. Oldham, the Collector, has submitted a 
report, from which the following extracts are given. Mr. Oldham has had 
some experience of the district ; he is an officer of some standing, who has had 
considerable experience of work as a Settlement Officer and a Famine Relief 
Officer, and is therefore likely to have formed an accurate opinion of the facts 
enquired into by him. He personally conducted the enquiry held in one large 
typical village : — 

9. “ There are no recent road cess papers or settlements or partitions in 
progress in this district, from the papers of which any useful analysis could be 
made. Owing, too, to the peculiar circumstances preceding and attending the 
creation of the patni system, there is an almost entire absence of zemindari 
papers bearing on the subject. I therefore had to select a typical area ; and, 
after holding a census, which, though intended to be rough, was really accurate, 
of the adult inhabitants whose monthly income was indubitably less than 
Rs. 7, or the. equivalent of Rs. 7, 1 proceeded to enquire into their individual 
circumstances. The area selected was the cluster of two villages grouped 
round the side called Eaksa. This place contained by the census of 1881, 1 120 
houses with 5,655 inhabitants. It is situated on the junction of the laterite 
country with the deltaic soil, partly on the former and partly on the latter. It 
contains a Musulman quarter and a fair sprinkling of artizans, and is as repre- 
sentative an area for the Burdwan district as could possibly be found. It is 
the home of Moulvi Syed Nijabut Hossain, General Manager of Wards’ Estates 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, who is an aymadar, and has a number of tenants 
in the place, every resident inhabitant of which he personally knows. I have 
known him intimately for many years, and have reason to hold the highest 
opinion of his integrity. I sent for him and he remained with me while I 
held my enquiries, and gave great assistance to me in doing so. 

10. “ I lay particular stress on my mention of Moulvi Nijabut Hossain 
as a reference for the facts and conclusions which I am about to detail. Not 
only is he a resident of position, a person of proved integrity, and himself 
a landlord in the area in which my specific enquiries were held, but his 
experience has, in a peculiar degree, qualified him to be a judge of the matter 
under enquiry. He was my assistant in Chumparun in the relief operations 
of 1874, and in Madras in the famine of 1877. While there, he had charge of 
the house relief system. He was a license-tax assessor in Midnapore for 
the next three years, and since 1881 has been the very successful Manager of 
of Wards’ Estates under a ryotwari system in Deoghur and Jamtara. Like 
most natives of his class, I find him at first to be an extreme pessimist, and he 
pronounced the condition of the poor of Eaksa to be deplorably bad. Like 
others, he had taken no relative view of the case. He had never calculated 
the exact difference between what a labourer could live on and what he 
actually received, and never dreamed of taking into account anything but the 
direct income in cash or kind, and, finally, was more surprised at the facts 
actually elicited than I was myself. 

11. “ My enquiries at Eaksa occupied the end of December and the 
first few days in January. I then visited almost every part of the rest of the 
district, and throughout my tour compared, at each opportunity the salient 

f lints ascertained to exist at Eaksa with similar conditions elsewhere ; while 
took note of all differing conditions. The result confirmed my general 
impressions originally formed that nowhere in the district is there a lower rate 
of income, a lower standard of ease, a narrower margin for subsistence, or a 
greater prevalence of poverty among the agricultural and labouring classes 
than at Eaksa. 

12. “ In the Burdwan district it is impossible to separate these two 
II. Results : cultivators and agri- divisions among the poorer classes. While there is 
cultural labourers. no cultivator with an holding of less than 4 acres 

who does not supplement his earnings from it by working as a labourer, there 
are scarcely any agricultural labourers who do not hold land from a garden 
patch of 10 cottahs to a share in rice fields. Even the non-agricultural 
labourers very often hold patches of cultivation, and it is here worth while to 
glance at and dismiss this class. They fall roughly into divisions, viz., coal 
mine coolies and labourers engaged at molasses manufactures, at railway 
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yards and grain stores, in driving carts, as boatmen, and on piece work of all 
kinds. The labour of the coal mine coolies is always at a premium ; and though 
their circumstances and surroundings look squalid and wretohed in the extreme, 
their bodies are invariably well-nourished, and they get quite enough to eat 
and far more than enough to drink. The other special labourers are all men 
for this district, of exceptional physique, and their average earnings are not less 
than Rs. 8 a month all the year round. For some months they are much 
higher. 

IS. “ Referring to the poorer cultivators and field labourers, the result 
of my enquiries may be set forth in the following propositions : — 

(1) . “ In a purely agricultural area, they, with their families, form about 
75 per cent, of the population. 

(2) . “ In the Burdwan district they all bear traces of disease. . They may 
all be said to be enfeebled by disease, that is, by fever and its consequences. 
Among some oastes leprosy is terribly common. 

(3) . “ They bear the burden of their helpless and sick relatives who are 
about 5 per cent, of them. 

(4) . “ The rates of their remuneration have risen considerably within 

the last 20 years, and above tbe proportion of the increased dearness of pro-> 
visions. . . . 

(5) . “ There is no indebtedness among them, and tbe indebtedness which 
used to exist has disappeared. 

(6) . “ The wives and elder children of a poor cultivator or labourer who 
is in ordinary health are not forced to resort to out-door labour, and are em- 
ployed solely on domestic duties. 

(7) . “ An adult male, even though in poor physical condition, receives, at 
the lowest calculation, one-and-a-half times as muoh as will support a working 
man’s life and supply clothing and lodging, and the average is higher. The 
proportion of surplus for a woman is much lower, not reaohing to as much 
again.” 

(8) . ** Finally, taking the rates of food which have prevailed for the last 
thirteen years, they have enough with which to procure, and they do procure,' 
a sufficiency of wholesome food enough to support their wives, children, and 
dependent relatives on, to bestow on their universal charity, to expend on 
festivals and celebrations, and to enable them to meet at least the approaches 
of a time of scarcity. They are much better off than I, on a superficial view 
of their circumstances, or than their own fellow residents of superior station, 
supposed them to be ; and the only individuals among them who have no 
margin, or but the slenderest margin, are their dependent relatives, the most 
numerous of whom are old widows and others disabled by sickness, age, or 
some bodily or mental infirmity. 

14. “ I now proceed to an analysis of the foregoing statements. Of the 
prevalence of disease, I had painful testimony in my census. I had with me 
the enumerators who had taken that of 1881, and examined their methods and 
was satisfied of their care and accuracy. In 1881 the Eaksa area had 1,120 
houses with 5,655 people. In my census 693 houses with 3,730 people were 
counted. The decrease is attributable to the malaria which, in the west of the 
district, was most violent in the years 1881 to 1884. The ruined houses and 
abandoned sites were everywhere visible. The people's physique was poor and 
fever-striken, and throughout the district they present the same appearance. 
In fact, the sickly physique is now the ordinary physique, and commands the 
ordinary labour rates. The healthy physique is the exceptional one, and com- 
mands special and very high rates. 

15. *' Old women are by far the most numerous of these, and some of 

them were distant relatives of the persons who 
supported them. Nearly all were able to earn a 

g, and I did not see one who had not one or more brass 
utensils in her hut or room. Their food was sufficient, and their extreme 
poverty was most manifested in the flimsy rags with which they were dressed. 
Other dependents were cripples and imbeciles. At Kaksa these dependents 
were just under 5 per cent, of the poorer classes. As long as common 
rice sells for 20 seers for the rupee, their daily food in full sufficiency is not 
precarious. 


Dependents. 

trifle by dhan husking, 
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16. ** Twenty years ago as said, though probably thirty years wer« 

meant (and whatever the period, it was one within 
increased wages. . nemory of the people), the rate used to be for 

reaper or ordinary field labourer his food and four seers of dhan each day. 
The rates are now his food and five seers of dhan per diem. The price of 
dhan has nearly doubled in the period. Moreover, in the height of the 
field season (from August to December), labour is at a premium and special 
rates have to be given. 

17. “ The disappearance of indebtedness, which was general in 1872 

indebtedness (vide Hunter’s Statistical Account), is a remarkable 

n circumstance. The rural mahajans, to whom the 

poor cultivators and labourers 'were practically bound as serfs, have also 
disappeared; The present class of mahajans only deals with the middle class 
on the security of landed property, which is nearly always rent-free. Most: 
of the people whom I questioned owed nothing at all ; others owed a rupee 
or two to a fellow labourer, or a rupee or two to their permanent employer. 
These employers still retain their field labourers by lending grain to them 
in the slack season without interest. These transactions are not regarded 
as loans, still less as mahajani. 

18. ** The only women and children whom I found employed on out- 

. . . . ..... door labour for hire belonged to the poor relation 

Employment of wives and children. . . , , . , ° r , . 

and semi-dependent class — widows and orphans. 
The poorest Bauri labourer did not let his wife work for any one but himself. 

19. “1 give the following sample cases — one of an ordinary labourer of 

. . . . , , poor physique, another of a leper, and the third 

of a young woman dependent, which I applied 
and tested in many similar instances. These cases were picked at random 
and pronounced by Moulvi Nijabut Hossain to be excellent samples. With 
the average price of common rice, about 20 seers per rupee, as it has been 
for many years past, an adult male or female can support a working life and 
pay for lodging and clothing on Rs. 2 a month, and can do so with a margin 
of Rs. 2-8 : — 


(1). “ Kali Bauri, an attenuated little man of 30, under five feet in height, 
and 901bs in weight, has had fever repeatedly ; has a wife and one child. He ia 
(as are all the male Bauris in the same busli) a permanent farm labourer (lag 
paita), and is paid all the year round, whether he works or not, as long as he is in 
employment. He holds his house rent-free, and has also 10 cottahs of cultiva- 
tion rent-free from his employer. 1 calculate his income as follows : — 


Per diem. Per menaem. 

Bs. A. P. 

1. Daily wages in cash ... ... ... 2 annas 3 12 0 


2. Daily food, which consists of boiled rice, parched rice, oil, 
tobacco, condiments given by his employer, at a low 
calculation ... ... ... ... 8 pie 14 0 

8. House rent (free) ... * ... ... ... 0 3 0 

4. Miscellaneous receipts, viz., thatching materials free from 
his employer, produce of his land, produce of his fowls 
(he had three broods of chickens, and eggs sell for one 
pice a piece), at a low calculation ... ... 05 0 


5 8 0 

Value of his wife’s services to him — she does all his house- 
hold work ; she, moreover, partakes of his free food 


and is fed for nothing — NijabutHossaiu’s appraisement 2 0 0 

Total ... 7 8 0 


The total monthly income of his family might be fairly valued at Rs. 7-8. 
At the rates now prevalent, and which have prevailed for food for many years 
past, Rs. 4-8 a month or its equivalent would be sufficient for their support. 
Kali Bauri* s habitation was a tiny hut. It was quite weather-tight and very 
clean inside, and contained, besides, brass utensils, clothes and bedding, and a 
store of rice. It was exactly typical of the other Bauri huts in the place. 
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“ His wife works for him alone. He said his marriage cost him Rs. 20, 
and that he will spend Rs. 30 on his daughter’s marriage. The bystanders 
jeered at this and said it was exaggerated and unnecessary. 

“ It is to he remembered that Kali Baud’s daily two annas represent 
the five seers of dhan which are the ordinary rates in which the people gene- 
rally expressed wages, whether so given or given in cash, as in Kali Baud’s 
case. 

(2). “ The next case is that of one of the leper Baud partially isolated 
and certainly segregated from his fellows because of his leprosy. His house- 
hold consisted of his wife, his mother and himself, and all were lepers. He 
was a casual labourer. 


III. Artizans. 


“ He had received the previous day, which was in the slack season, his 
food and four seers of dhan for casual work. His mother was a faggot 
gatherer. His wife worked only for him in the house. He had spent Rs. 5 
or Rs. 6 on his marriage. He owed nothing to anyone. His house was 
much the same as Kali Baud's hut, rather better, and it had a garden patch. 
This was a thoroughly typical case, as Nijabut Hossain admitted, of the leper 
labourers. The disease was appallingly common. It is widespread among the 
Bauds, who will eat more carrion than any other caste. 

(3). ** The third case was of a Baud widow, a girl of about 20, with no 
relatives living. She was pointed out to me by Nijabut Hossain as au 
instance of absolute pauperism, just short of mendicancy. She lived by the 
charity of the Bauds for whom she did odd jobs. But this girl refused to 
work for Nijabut Hossain at his house, which is close by, that is, on his pre- 
mises, for less than 7 pice a day without food, or 4 pice a day with food ; 
■and I was assured that no labourer of her stamp, and, indeed, no woman 
labourer of any kind, could be got for a lower rate. 

20. “ These may be divided into the ordinary artizans, such as car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and potters, who are neces- 
sary for every community, and the artizans en- 
gaged on special industries in particular centres, such as the weavers and 
braziero or workers at other hardware in this district. The former may be 
dismissed at once. Their average incomes are higher far than those of the 
labourers ; and if sometimes they are not really so well off, it is solely because 
■their standard and Btatus are higher. Thus, at Kaksa the carpenter was 
pointed out to me by Nijabut Hossain as one of the paupers in particularly 
indigent circumstances. I found him inhabiting a comparatively fine house, 
and he refused to take employment under the Burdwan Raj as a permanency 
for less than Rs, 12 a month. His earnings used to average about Rs. 30 
a month. The rates for all ordinary artizan labour are exceptionally high here, 
while the class is far from numerous. 

21. “ Coming to the special handicraftsmen, it is much more difficult 
to give anything like statistical information. If their trade is brisk, they 
flourish. When it is slack they suffer, and suffer the more because they cling 
to it notwithstanding its deoay, and refuse ' to seek the more remunerative 
occupations open to them. The brass and hardware trade after many vicissitudes 
is at present fairly brisk, and the artizans who pursue it are well off 
and earning none less than an average of Rs. 6 a month, or its equivalent. 
A weaver in full work could earn the same, but few weavers are in full work ; 
and I find it impossible to estimate what their actual earnings are. But the 
labour market, with its minimum rate of 10 pice a day all the year round, is 
open to them. 

22. “ The condition of no class varies so much as that of the mendicants. 

The houses of some professional Mahomedan 
beggars which I visited at Kaksa showed a high 

standard of comfort, and, comparatively speaking, of luxury. But there were 
also the homeless beggars, nearly all cripples or diseased persons, who derived 
a bare subsistence from charity. At Kaksa there were 20 of these people, or 
over \ per cent, of the population ; but my observation elsewhere showed 
that the number at Kaksa, probably because of its situation on the Grand 
Trunk Road, was unusually large, and that nowhere else, except at Burdwan, 
was there so high a proportion of mendicants. 


IV. Mendicants. 
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23. “ It has been noticed in the foregoing paragraphs that the material 
surroundings of the poorer classes, their bouses, clothes, utensils and ornaments 
often indicate a very different position from that in which an examination into 
their incomes shows them to he. The plainest case is that of the colliery coolies 
whose earnings are the highest of any ordinary labourers, and whose huts, 
clothes, and surroundings are sordid in the extreme. The state of these 
externals much depends on the race to which the people belong, and the social 
position which they hold and feel themselves hound to maintain. The 
Bauris and Sonthals care for brass ornaments only. Brass utensils are every* 
where now in use, and the adoption of the umbrella even by coolies is as 
universal. 

24. “ The chief varying conditions which I noticed at other places than 
Kaksa were a smaller proportion of mendicants, a slighter prevalence of leprosy, 
and the extent to which the food-supply was supplemented by fishing. But 
at no other place in the district does a lower rate of wages prevail ; nor is 
there a caste of lower status and in poorer circumstances than the Bauris. 

25. “ Appended I beg to give the Civil Surgeon’s opinion on the points 
on which he was consulted. He has furnished me with a copy of his report 
on the subject to the Inspector-Genera) of J ails, which I also beg to append, 
chiefly in order to point to the errors contained in it regarding rates of 
wages. There is also no class of artizans or labourers in this district which 
earns less than a total income of Bs. 3, or, indeed, of Rs. 5 per month. In the 
case of the 48 persons so shown in the Civil Surgeon’s report, only the 
wages actually paid in cash can have been taken into account. 

BANKOOBA DISTBICT. 

26. Mr. Tayler, the Collector of Bankoora, has submitted a report from 
which the following extracts are given. Mr. Tayler has had considerable 
experience of Bankoora 

27. ** With a view to ascertain the actual facts relating to the condition 
of the lower classes of the population, 1 caused enquiries to be made in two 
villages, one in the Sudder, thana Bankoora, and the other in thana Bishenpore, 
each being as much typical as possible of the various parts of the sub-division 
to which it appertains. 

28. “ In reporting the result of the enquiries, I would presume that 
these people do not keep any account of their income and expenditure, as 
almost all of them are illiterate. The facts and figures given by themselves were 
not always correct ; but before adopting anything, statement made have been duly 
tested by actual observation of the manner in which they live and the furniture 
and utensils they use. In fact, every endeavour has been made to base the 
conclusions arrived at on sufficient and reliable data. 

29. “ In accordance with the instruction contained in paragraph 3 of the 
Government circular, the lower classes were divided into the following 
order : — 

“ (a). Cultivators. 

“ (&>. Agricultural and other labourers. 

“ (cj. Artizans (weavers, black and gold smiths, carpenters, potters, 

&c.j. 

“(d). Beggars, or those who subsist on charity. 

30(a). ** The name of the village selected for the Sudder sub-division 
is Narra. There are ten families of cultivators in it, each consisting of eight 
members on the average, of whom two are adult males, two adult females 
and four children. The average area cultivated by the cultivator is five acres, 
which in ordinary years produce 230 maunds of grain, or 46 maunds per acre 
and 16 kahans of straw. The value of this outturn at the prev ailin g rate 
of 10 annas per maund and 2 pans of straw per rupee comes to Bs. 156. 
The outturn in grain is seldom supplemented by fodder and live-stock which 
he keeps for his own use. Carcasses of cattle are thrown away, the 
Muchis taking the hides free of cost, as the religious prejudices of the Hindus, 
who form the great majority of the population of this district, prevent them 
selling hides. None of the cultivators found in the village have tanks 
or ponds as a depository for fish. Jungles are owned by the upper classes 
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from whom they get firewood or wood for house building. The only other 
means of supplementing the income from cultivation is by husking the rice of 
the upper classes — a work which is performed by the female members of the 
house, and is paid for invariably in grain, of which the estimated value is 
Es. 12 in a year. The cultivators have cows, but the milk they produce is 
consumed by the children. The female members, though they do not actually 
work with the males in the field, give the latter material assistance in the 
threshing, cleaning, and storing of the grain, besides doing the work of house- 
keeping, cooking, and even that of cowherd when the services of a boy are 
not available. The estimated income of a cultivator is therefore Es. 168 a 
year from all sources. The following are his outgoings : 

Us 

“Food— 

Two meals a day, including fuel, d&l, oil and salt, &o. ... 120 

Clothing ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Bent of land ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Wages of labomers employed in emergent or critical times of the 

agricultural operations ... ... ... 5 

~ t 155 

Other expenses— 

Bepair of implements, trinkets for women, tiffin for children, social 

and religious ceremonies ... ... ... 10 

Total ... 165 

** In average years his receipts are just enough to make both ends meet. 
It is only on such extraordinary occasions as marriage, purchase of live-stock, 
or failure of crop that he gets involved in acoounts and debts from which 
he experiences considerable difficulty in extricating himself. As a matter of 
fact, there is scarcely one among the ten families which has not at least a 
debt of Es. 10 to pay. On the whole, however, they now show signs of com- 
parative prosperity. 

31(ft). “There are 19 labourers in the village ; each has a family of five 
members on the average, including himself, to support. They hold no land. 
The daily wages of a labourer are 2 annas, and those of the females, two of 
whom are usually present in the family at 1£ annas each a day, are annas 3. 
They are for the most part paid in grain. At the seasons of sowing, trans- 
planting, and cutting paddy they are fully employed, but at other times they 
suffer much for want of employment and are reduced to one meal a day. 
In years of drought or short crop, they migrate to the eastern districts in quest 
of labour and return home as soon as the paddy-cutting season is over. The 
Bauris, Domes, and Bagdis are the poorest of this lot. They labour under the 
cultivator, build mud walls, and make bamboo baskets. The females bring fire- 
wood from the jungle and sell it to the nearest market. Coolies for emi- 
gration to Assam are for the most part recruited from these aboriginal 

32(c). “ There are 11 artizans in the village, of whom four are weavers, 
two blacksmiths, one gold and silver smith, two carpenters, one barber and one 
malakar. 

S3. “ The number of members is ordinarily five in a family of weavers ; 
each has a handloom on which they work for themselves ; about a third of the 
labour is shared by the female members. The outturn of a weaver’s loom 
in a month is Es. 5 net; he holds an acre of land besides. The total 
receipts from all sources are estimated to be Es. 80 net annually (after 
deducting rent of land and cost of cultivation), which is sufficient to support 
him with his family and ohildren. If the import of piece-goods from 
Manchester has caused distress to weavers in the more advanced districts, it 
has but slightly affected the condition of those living in the rural tracts 
in this district where cotton is grown which is spun into thread and a coarse 
sort of cloth is made. The rural population prefers this to Europe cloth 
on account of its durability. 

31. “ Two families of blacksmiths reside in the village, and each consists 
of ten members. They carry on their hereditary calling, and at the same time 
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cultivate about four bigabs of land. The net inoome from each source i9 
Its. 50 a year. They are as a class well off. So also are the two carpenters 
and the one goldsmith in this village. The barber and the malakar (dealer 
in flowers and sola toys) are not, however, so well off ; they sometimes suffer 
for want of sufficient work and get into debt. 

3 5'd). ** This class is represented chiefly by the Baishnabs. There are 
eight beggars in the village who subsist on charity, each has a house of his 
own; and the reverence in which their sect is held by the lower classes 
enables them to eke out a tolerable means of livelihood. These are all 
religious mendicants. 

86. “ The food of the lower classes consists of coarse rice and ddl with 
vegetables occasionally. The average quantity consumed daily is one seer 
for an adult man, fths seer for an adult woman, and £ a seer for a boy 
or girl. This i9 divided into two meals, taken at midday and evening 
respectively. In the morning a moderate quantity of moori or parched rice 
is taken. They dwell in huts with mud walls usually 12 by 8 feet and 12 feet 
high, thatched with straw. The cultivators and artizans have generally 
two such huts furnished with wooden doors and windows. The orna- 
ments worn by the women are brass or bell- metal bracelets, armlets, and 
anklets, a complete set -of which costs about 8 annas. A brass lota (water pot), 
a few bowls or cups of the same metal or stone, and a stone or bell-metal plate 
constitute the utensils of a family, the aggregate value of which is Es. 2 or so. 

37. “There are about 150 cultivators, 40 labourers, and 25 artizans 
(carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, &c.) in the village of Badhanagore in 
thana Bishenpore. The cultivators hold about 2 acres of land each on an aver- 
age, which consists of several kinds of land as a rule, and whose average yield 
of different kind of food-grains is about 20 maunds pucca per acre. The major 
portion of the produce is consumed at home, and the rest goes partly to the 
market and partly to the money or grain-lenders, but the quantity or its price 
cannot be ascertained with any amount of correctness, as no proper account 
book is kept. The cultivators generally get loans of money or grain which 
they repay after the harvest, or as soon after it as they can, and sell the uncon- 
sumed portion of the produce in small quantities as occasion requires. This 
accounts for the absence of an account book. Of the other sources of income, 
hides of dead cattle are disposed of in the manner stated above. Straw and 
milk are sold to a large extent, but the amount they fetch cannot be accurately 
known for want of accounts. Approximately it is something like Rs. 7 per 
annum as regards each family, considering that these articles are sold only 
when not wanted at home. 

38. “There are no regular dealers in live-stock, and the cultivators 
seldom sell their cattle. Live-stock cannot therefore be taken as a regular 
source of income. There is a jungle close to the village, but it belongs not 
to them, but to their zemindar, who is paid for any jungle produce that is taken 
by them. 

39. “ Regarding the expenses of cultivation and indebtedness of the cul- 
tivators, the average expense per acre is about Rs. 12 (average rent Rs. 4-8 
and average household expenses Rs. 7-8). It is difficult to speak of indebted- 
ness, for, as stated above, there is no account of the amount borrowed and 
repaid ; but looking at the external condition of the cultivators and other 
people, including labourers, I think they are generally beyond the power of 
the heartless money-lenders, and live more comfortably off than their fore- 
fathers. The mode in which they live does not cost as much as to drain their 
purse ; but the expensive system of marriage and other ceremonies, which is 
general among all sections of the people, oblige them to incur debts which 
often take them years to repay. 

40. “ Agricultural labourers are not a class of men distinguished from 
other labourers, the same set doing all sorts of manual work, such as house- 
building, earth- cutting, &c. There are different rates of wages for different 
kinds of work, and persons of different ages ; and every person on an average 
get 2$ annas a day, which is barely sufficient to meet his daily expenses. 
When a man has sufficient stock of grain, he pays his workmen in kind worth 
the amount mentioned above. Labourers do not get food or food and lodging, 
and none of them have land. There is, however, no want of work for them. 
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41. “ The artizans (weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, &c.» 
are not paid by the day, and it is therefore difficult to estimate their earnings ; 
but it appears, with the exception of weavers, that all are better off than for- 
merly, and earn sufficient for their subsistence all the year round. In the 
case of potters and weavers only women work at home, assisting their male 
relatives in their business.. The average number of members in a family of 
ahy of these classes is 2 males, 1 female, and 3 children. 

42. “ The estimated number of beggars in the village is 2<V who live 
entirely on the charity of the people. 

43. “ In conclusion, I beg to state that Dr. Wilson, the Civil Surgeon of 
the district, says, from his own experience of the coolies proceeding to Assam, 
that the physique of the class from which they are drawn is not affected by 
want of due nourishment. But his experience is different in the jail, the 
majority of admissions into which show indication of scorbutic diathesis, the 
result of insufficient and poor diet.” 

MIDNAPORE DISTRICT. 

44. Mr. Vo well, the Collector of Midnapore, has not given much personal 
attention to the subject. The extracts given have been made by me from 
reports submitted by the Sub-divisional Officers of Ghattal and Tumlook in the 
district of Midnapore which I had to put into readable English. These sub- 
oivisions are on the eastern or Calcutta side of the district ; many of the poorer 
people get work in and about Calcutta or its suburbs during about Bix months 
of the year, and so supplement the family earnings got from the home bit 
of land — 

45. “ Three villages were visited by the Sub-divisional Officer of Ghattal 
viz., (1) Aguria, situated on the western part of thana Daspore, which is exposed 
to floods but not always, (2) Naihati, situated on the eastern part of that thana, 
which is always exposed to floods, (3) Bonpore, situated oh the northern part 
of thana Chandrakona, which is always free from floods. 

46. *• The Sub-divisional Officer of Ghattal visited tbe above villages and ~ 
held a personal enquiry into the condition of the residents. The following 
figures have been submitted by him as the result of his enquiry, which he 
writes he made carefully and unobtrusively. The villages, visited are situated 
in agricultural tracts and are inhabited by the poorest classes. The state- 
ments are marked A, B, C, D, and E. A. gives the statistics as to cultivation ; 
B, .those as to agricultural labour ; C, artizans ; D, persons living by charity ; 
and E, others. 

47. “ The first three headings in all the statements give the number of 
males, number of females, and number of children in a family. Besides these 
particulars, Statement A gives the following information, viz., the number 
of working males, area of cultivation, description of the different sorts of crops, 
quantity of each crop, average outturn per bigah, the number of plough 
bullocks in a family, quantity of straw obtained from each bigah, quantity 
of grain which a family can sell after consumption, average selling rate of 
paddy, rate of annual rent, and cesses, amount of debt, if any, number of milch 
cows in each family and whether they 'sell any milk, if so, what is tbe monthly 
earning therefrom, value of ornaments, if any, in the family, quantity of brass 
utensils possessed by the family, and other means of earning. From the 
statement it will appear that no females or children heme ordinarily to work 
as field labourers , though they may perhaps be employed during harvest time 
to aid in getting in the crop. Statement B, besides tbe information given 
in Statement A, shows the rates of wages- of day-labourers, the estimated 
amount of time they get during a year, other professions, if any, they follow, 
and the monthly income, they derive from day-labour exclusive of cultivation. 
Statement C shows the artizans who do not cultivate any land ; those who do have 
been shown in Statement B. In Statement C have been shown only the 
bastu or homestead lands held by them, and the amount of rent and cesses paid. 
Besides these particulars, the following statistics have- been given in this form, 
viz., the average amount earned monthly by potters and weavers, the numner of 
looms each family of weavers work, the amount of doth they turn out monthly, 
the average rate earned monthly by carpenters and others^ the number of 
milch cows each family keeps and the income derived from- them, the amount 
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of debt, if any, tbe value of gold and silver ornaments in each family, the 
quantity of brass utensils, and, lastly, any other sources of income. State- 
ment D gives statistics as to persons living on charity. These are for the 
most part poor and helpless widows. Statement E has been prepared only for 
village Naihati. This statement gives the same statistics as Statement 0. 
In this those persons only have been shown who live only by service or day- 
labour. 

• 48. “It will be seen that in village Aguria there are 171 families or 
houses, and its population consists of 292 males, 365 females, and 326 children— 
total population 983. Of these belonging to the actual cultivator class are 
60 males, 89 females, and 59 children, who form 22 per cent, of the entire 
population of the village. Of the day-labourer class there are 83 males, 101 
females, and 72 children, or 26*5 per cent, of the whole population. Of the 
artizan class are 148 males, 165 females, and 191 children, or 50 per cent, of 
the population. • Of persons living on charity there are one male, 10 females, 
and four children, or 1*5 per cent, of the whole population. As to State- 
ment A, it is noted that the chief crop is rice. The average quantity of 
land, both culturable and homestead, held by each family is 4 bigahs 15 cottahs 
(nearly 1£ acres), or about 12 cottahs or fths of a bigah per head. Out of 
the 27 families of cultivators in the village, 14, or nearly half, hold amounts of 
land less than 3 bigahs or 1 acre in extent. Those 27 families contain 208 
souls, of whom 54 males work. The latter have, therefore, each to support 
four souls. The average outturn of crop which eaoh individual of the 
cultivating population gets annually is 2 maunds 11 seers and 2 chittacks. 
At the rate of Re. 1-5 a maund of paddy, the average annual income per 
head of this class of the population averages about Rs. 3 annually. The 
( incidence of the average annual rental per head is Re. 1-4-10. Thus, the 
* net annual income from cultivation amounts to about Re. 1-12 per head. 
The average debt per family is Rs. 84, or nearly Rs. 11 per head. The average 
outturn of crop per bigah is 6 maunds. The average annual net income per 
head, as above stated, appears absurdly low. The fact is that this is 
supplemented by the sale of straw, by fishing, by the collection and sale 
of firewood, and by the males going to Calcutta for employment as coolief 
or domestic servants. 

B. — “ The class of labourers hold on an average 2^ bigahs of land, both 
culturable and homestead, per family. Out of the 40 families, 23 held amounts 
of land of less than 3 bigahs in extent. These 40 families number 256 souls, of 
whom 77 are males, who are the earning members. They have each to support 
3*3 heads including himself. The average outturn of rice is about 6 maunds 
per bigah. The average quantity of crop per head of population is 2£ maunds, 
and at the rate of Re. 1-5 per maund it would give about Rs. 3 as in the case 
of cultivators as stated above. Their rent is Re. 1-6-6 per head. Their net 
annual income from cultivation would be nearly Re. 1-10 per head. For a 
certain portion of the year, not less than six months, all the working males 
get employment as day-labourers. Tbe average daily rate is annas 3. The 
thatchers and others get 3^ annas to 4 annas a day. Income from labour per 
head of population, including females * and children, is Rs. 10 annually ; so 
their total income from labour and cultivation is nearly Rs. 12 per annum, or 
Re. 1 monthly. Like the purely cultivating classes, the income is supple- 
mented by the sale of straw, by fishing, by the collection of firewood, &c. The 
average amount of debt is Rs. 2-11-6 ; so that this class is better off in this 
respect than the cultivating class. 

C. Artisans . — “ The potters and weavers have been shown separately 
,in this class. The total artizan population of the village consists of 96 
families, with 504 souls. Of these, 75 are potters, 23 weavers, and 406 gold- 
smiths, carpenters, confectioners and others. Of these, 145 males, 5’& females, 
and 1 child, or a total of 198 persons, are working members. Each of these 
has to support 2'5 souls, including himself. The monthly rate of earning per 
head of the potters is Re. 1-13, of weavers Re. 1-8, and of the rest Re. 1-6 : so 
the potters are tbe best to do of all classes. The average monthly rate of the 
earnings of tbe entire artizan population is Re. 1-7 per head. The average debt 
per head of the entire population of this class is Rs. 4. They hold only a fow 
cottahs of homestead land in each family. 
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D. “ Persons living on charity . — The total population of this class in the 
village is 15, of whom only one is a male, 10 females, who are all widows 
and four children. The male, two females, and the four children belong to a 
family of the Baishnabs, who are beggars by profession. None of these 
have any source of income besides begging. 

49. “The next village is Naihati. It has 79 families or houses. The 
total population is 439, of whom 136 are males, 173 females and 130 children. 
The cultivator class shows a population of 10 males, 19 females, and 18 
children, or 11 per cent, of the entire population. The artizans number 24 
males, 28 females, and 23 children, or 17 per cent, of the population. Those 
who live by charity are three males, three females and one child, or 1*5 per 
cent, of the population. “ Others ” are 29 males, 31 females, and 21 children, 
or 19*5 per cent, of the population. Thus, in this village the B class or 
agricultural labourers preponderate. The percentage of D class is the same in 
this village as in the village of Aguria. From Statements A and B, it 
would appear that the only crop grown in this village is rice, while at 
Aguria mulberry and other cereals are grown hy the people besides rice, 
which is, however, the staple crop. (A.) This statement shows a total 
population of 11 families and 47 souls, the total area under cultivation 62 
bigahs, the total outturn of the crop 412 maunds, the total amount of rent 
and cesses paid by the villages Rs. 142, and the total amount of debt Rs. 406. 
Of the total population of 47 souls, 19 males and three females, or a total 
of 22, are the working members ; each of these has to support two souls. 
The average per head of population is 1^ bigahs of laud with an outturn of 
8 maunds of paddy annually, Rs. 3 rent and cesses, and Rs. 8 of debt. The 
average yield of paddy per bigah is 6 maunds as in Aguria. At the rate of 
Re. 1*5 per maund, the annual income per head of population would be Rs. 10-8. 
Deducting the annual amount of rent and cesses per head as above stated, the 
annual net income of a person in this village would be Rs. 7-8. This class of 
people in this village appear to he better off than their fellows in Aguria. The 
reason of the difference is not far to seek. In this village the average quantity 
of land held by each head of population is l-^r bigahs, while in Aguria the 
proportion is only £ tbs of a bigah per head. As this village is always subject 
to floods, the population is scantier than at Aguria, the amount of land held 
by eaoh person in the latter village being larger than in the former. The 
net income at Rs. 7-8 annually per head from cultivation is supplemented 
in the same way as in Aguria. (B.) This statement shows a total popula- 
tion of 36 families, comprising 223 souls, total quantity of land 129 
bigahs, outturn of paddy 804 maunds, the total amount of rent and 
cesses Rs. 332, total amount of debt Rs. 2,312, and the total monthly 
income from daily wages Rs. 227. Of the 223 souls in the village, 64 males, 
four females, and one child are earning members. Each of them supports on 
the average 2*25 persons, including himself. The average per head of popu- 
lation is 11 cottahs of land, 4 maunds of paddy, Re. 1-7 of rents and cesses, 
Rs. 100 of debt, and Re. 1 per month from daily wages. Taking the selling 
price of paddy at Re. 1-5 per maund, and deducting the amount of rent and 
cesses, it gives a net annual income of Rs. 3-13 per head from cultivation. 
The annual income from wages is Rs. 12 : the total net income from the two 
sources comes therefore to Bs. 16 per head annually, or Re. 1-5 monthly ; while 
at Aguria it is Re. 1 only. The reason of the difference is that in this village 
there are several holders of service lands whose names have been included 
in the statement, and who earn much more than a day-labourer. Otherwise 
the circumstances and the rates of wages of day-labourers are the same in 
both villages. 

(O.) — “ There are not many artizans in this village. There are only 11 
families with a total population of 75 souls. If these, 23 males and 17 females 
work and support on the average two souls. One is a goldsmith, three are 
Sows or 8oondees, and the rest weavers. The average rate of the monthly 
earnings is Re. 1-5 per head; while in Aguria it is Re. 1-8. Some of them hold 
small quantities of land in the village, and the abovementioned income of them 
i9 supplemented by the earnings from cultivation. The debt per head is 
Rs. 10. (D.) — The population under this head is only seven in this village. 
They do not require any particular mention. (E.) — In this statement have 
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been shown people who live solely by service, fishing, and widows who live by 
paddy-husking. Their total number is 87 and comprise 18 families, Of thesq^ 
24 males and seven females are working members, and they each support three 
souls on the average. The monthly earnings from paddy-husking of each 
widow is Re. 1-4. The average monthly earnings per head of the entirp 
population under this statement is Rs. 2-4. Rut as several service-holders, 
some of whom earn Rs. 60 or so monthly, have been included in this state- 
ment, the abovementioned average monthly income appears to be much larger 
than those of the people of other classes. Debt her head is Rs. 8. 

50. “ The next village is Banpore. It is a part of the town of Ramjiban- 
pore, but it is an agricultural village. There are 94 houses or families in the 
village. Its total population is 360, of whom 110 are males, 137 females, and 
113 children. The agriculturists are 118 of all sexes, or 32*8 per cent of the 
population ; the agricultural day-labourers are 222, or 61*7 per pent.; the 
artizans 17, or 4 7 per cent.; and persons living on charity are oply 3, or *8 per 
cent, of the population. Toe class of agricultural labourers is predominant 
in this village. 

A. — “ This statement shows a total number of families 31, with 118 mem- 
bers, of whom 33 males and 9 females work, and have to support each three 
souls ; total area under cultivation 200 bigahs of land, including homestead ; 
1,668 maunds as the total outturn of crops (paddy, including sugarcane and 
cereals) ; the total amount of rent and cesses paid is Rs. 1,020 and the total 
amount of debt is Rs. 1,336, excluding quantities of paddy which several of the 
families owe. The above would give the following average per head of popu- 
lation, viz , 1& of a bigah of land, 14 maunds of crop, Rs. 8-10 of rent and 
eesses, and Rs. 11 of debt. Calculating the value of the average quantity of 
paddy per head of population at Re. 1-10 a mauud, and deducting the amouqt 
pf rout and cesses per head from it, the net income from cultivation per head 
would be Rs. 9-12 annually. This calculation is based on the outturn of paddy 
only, but in this village, as would appear from the statement, almost every culti- 
vator grows sugarcane, pulses, &o., which are more valuable crops than paddy and 

■ which fetoh higher price. So the average net income per head of population 
may be safely calculated at Rs. 12 per annum from cultivation. Thus it would 
appear that this class of the population in this village is much better off than 
in either of the aforementioned two villages. This is on account of the lands 
in the village being much superior in quality and giving more than 8 maunds 
as the average yield of crop per bigah annually. Besides cultivation, several 

. persons under this statement follow professions, such as rice-dealers, weavers, 
priests, &c., which supplement the income from their cultivation. It is also 
supplemented by the sale of straw, collection of firewood, &c. Thus the net 
monthly income of the cultivating class in this village may be put down at 
Rs. 2 per head. 

B. — “This statement shows a total number of families 55, and a popula- 
tion of 222 souls. Of these, 68 males, 34 females, and 17 children work and 
have to support two souls eaoh. The total laud under cultivation is 252 bigahs, 
including the bastu lands. The total annual outturn of crop is 1,308 maunds. 

. The total amount of annual rent and cesses is Rs. 879. The total amount 

■ of debt is Rs. 1,529. The total monthly income from wages of day-labourers 
is Rs. 2-3. The above figures would give the following proportions per head 
of population : — Land l^th bigah, crop 6 maunds, rent and cesses Rs. 4, debt 
Rs. 7, income from day-labour 15 anuas monthly. The average outturn per 
bigah of land is 6 maunds. Taking the selling price of paddy at Re. 1-15 
a mauud, and deducting the amount of annual rent and eesses, the net ineome 
from cultivation would be Rs. 4 annually per head under this statement. 
Adding it to the amount of annual income from wages, & c., the total net 
income of eaoh head of agricultural labourer wonld be Rs. 16 annually, or 
Be. 1-5 monthly. This income corresponds with the income of the same 
class of people in village Naibati. Nineteen families of fishermen have been 
included in this statement. The rates of daily wages range from 1 «nn^ 
to 8 annas in this village. The women get 1 anna to 1 anna and a 
half a day. 

C. — “ Only six families qf artizans, with a total population of 17 souls, 
Lave been shown in this statement. Oqe o.f theqa is an oilman, 3 weavers 
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and 2 blacksmiths. Besides these, one family of weavers has been included 
in Statement A and one in Statement B. Of the total population, 7 males 
and 3 females are working members, and they have to support two souls on 
the average. The average income per head of the artizans would be Re. 1-10 
monthly, or Rs. 20 annually, and debt Rs. 8. The average earnings of weavers 
are Re. 1-5 monthly, or about equal to those of the weavers of village Naibati* 

D. — *' There are only two families or three persons who live on charity in 
this village. They do not require any particular notice. 

51. “ Thus, from the above facts and figures, it would appear that the 
agricultural labourers are in a better condition in this sub-division than the 
purely cultivating classes, and the artizan classes again are much better off 
than the agricultural labourers. The average income of a purely cultivating 
mala, female, or child is Re. 1 a month, that of an agricultural labourer 
is Re. 1-5, and of an artizan is Re. 1-8, excluding the average rents 
and cesses which they pay. The average debt per head is Rs. 8, Almost 
every family of all classes has got a certain amount of debt, which is 
chiefly incurred on marriage or other social ceremonies. The average 
yield of crop per bigah is 6 maunds and per acre 18 maunds. The above 
monthly incomes are supplemented by the sale of straw, milk, collection of fire- 
wood, and the sale of cowdung cakes. These transactions are chiefly managed 
by the women of the family. The females and grown up children of the artizan 
classes help the heads of the family in their respective professions. . The wages 
of the day-labourers in this sub-division are paid only in money, and not partly 
or entirely in kind, food, or lodging. They do not get work throughout the 
year, but are employed chiefly during the cultivating, harvesting, and thatching 
seasons. The cost of cultivation in the sub-division is nearly Rs. 4 per bigah, 
including the hire of plough bullocks and wages of labourers. The hire of a 
plough and pair of bullocks, including the driver, is annas 4 a day, and they 
work only from early morning till noon. Almost every family has a quantity 
of brass utensils and a quantity, though very small, of silver, and, in some cases, 
gold ornaments. The dress of an ordinary peasant is a dhooti, a cloth worn 
round the waist and reaching down to the knee, and a piece of smaller cloth 
called a gamcha (a scarf). This piece is ordinarily used as a towel at bathing 
time, and as a head-dress or turban when they work in the fields. Those in a 
better position can afford the luxury of a piran or shirt, a chadar. or long scarf 
worn on the upper part of the body, a pair of slippers or country-made shoes 
and an umbrella. These things are used by bhadra loke or the higher class 
of people. A Manchester-made dhooti , which is mostly used, costs about 12 
annas, a scarf or gamcha costs about annas 4, a piran costs about Re. 1. A 
Manchester-made chadar costs annas 8, a pair of slippers annas 12 to Re. 1-8, 
and an umbrella about Re. 1-4 ; so a bhadra loke can ordinarily be fully 
dressed and equipped at a cost of Rs. 4. The dress of a woman consists 
of a single dhooti or sari (Manchester or Bombay made), which is wrapped 
or worn round the person from the head to the ankles. An ordinary 
dhooti or sari costs about a rupee. She has no other dress, whether a 
peasant woman or' a bhadra loke , but generally she wears some sort of 
ornaments, silver or gold, which every one of her sex is fond of. The physique 
of the people, if not affected by any disease, is healthy and strong. This 
shows that they do not generally suffer from privation of food. In several of 
the poorest cultivating families, and those who live on charity only, the people 
have generally only one meal a day. Their percentage can be taken as 
10 of the entire agricultural population. The people live in thatched huts 
mostly in a very miserable state of repairs. The houses of well-to-do classes, 
though thatched, are very neat and tastefully built. 

52. “ The figures are, I believe, incredibly low. If any class or classes 
of people lived long on such incomes, they not only would not possess any pro- 
perty, such as brass utensils and silver ornaments, but these persons would 
show a certain degree of emaciation, and marked degeneration would be observed 
in the physique of the people generally. The statistics given have not been 
tested by the Collector in any way, and on the face of them appear unreli- 
able. 1 he Sub-divisional Officer is obliged to admit this, and falls back on 
supposing that the people make a good thing of it by supplementing their 
apparent income, which it is quite evident they must do. 
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53. u This village is situated in pergunnah Tumlook on the northern 

„ , , border of the pergunnah, at a distance of about 
sub^Sion, dutrilft of ‘iiicSj^re. 00 six miles from the town of Tumlook. It was 

inundated during the flood which overtook this 
sub-division in 1865, the disastrous results of which have made such an im- 
pression on the minds of the people that they often date the events of their 
life from a time anterior or posterior to the flood of 1572 (i.e., 1272 amli). The 
village, however, is not liable to inundation at the time of ordinary floods. It 
is within the Tumlook zemindari, half of which is owned by the Sooltangacha 
Estate, which was but recently under the management of the Court of Wards, 
and the remaining half is held partly as proprietors and partly as putnidars 
by the Mysadal zemindars. 

54. “ The population of the village is about 370. The people are 
generally agricultural cultivators, many of whom, however, supplement their 
income by the wages they earn by working occasionally as labourers. In fact, 
most of the cultivators with small holdings have to do so, as the produce of 
their cultivation is not sufficient to maintain them and the persons depending 
on them. There are only two families of artizans (weavers) in this village. 
I subjoin an analysis of the population of this village divided into the four 
classes of — 


“ I. Agricultural cultivators. j “ III. Artizans. 

“ II. Labourers. | " IV. Beggars. 

** With the quantity of lands cultivated by each cultivator reduced to the 
standard bigah, and the number of mouths each has to feed, so far as I could 
ascertain, I should state here that while a standard bigah consists of 14,400 
square feet, the pergunnah bigah consists of 22,500 square feet, i.e., the latter 
is a little over 1£ times as large as the standard bigah. The average rate of 
rent for each pergunnah bigah of paddy land varies between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 
per bigah ; but there are patches of land bearing a much lower rate of rent 
due to the badness of the soil, which is unfavourable to their proper cultiva- 
tion. 


I. — Cultivators. 


Number, j 

Name. 



Quantity of 
land held in 
standard 
bigah 9. 

Number of 
persons 
each has to 
feed. 

Remarks. 

1 

Msdhusndon Chuckerbutty 


Bgg. 

18 

7 


2 

Lukhi Narain Chuckerbutty 

... 

19 

11 

Has got also small dealings in 

3 

Bamtaran Chuckerbutty 

• •• 

• M 

22 

15 

naddy. 

Also begs and occasionally earns 

4 

Bam Churn Mullick 

• M 

• M 

n 

3 

money as a member of a jatra 
troupe 

Has got a son who goes to Calcutta 

5 

Modhusudon Mondle 

• • • 


9 

5 

for work. 

6 

Porau Bhuia 

... 


7 

5 

Occasionally lends out «nmn11 sums 

7 

Burps Narayan Mondle 
Koylash Mondle (junior) 


• • • 

7 

4 

of money on interest. 

8 

... 

• •• 

7 

3 


9 

Bag©? Chandra Shi ... 
Gobinda Shi 

... 

• •• 

24 

9 

Ditto ditto. 

10 

... 

• •• 

24 

5 

Ditto ditto. 

11 

Prem Chand Mundle 


see 

10 

3 

Ditto ditto. 

12 

Srimonta Bera 

... 

••4 

7 

4 

Gets also a pay of Be. 1 per month 

13 

Tara Chand lias 



9 

7 

as the zemindari chatial. 

Has got a brother, Kara Chnnd 

14 

Denoo Matts ... 



7 

5 

Das, who gets a pay of Bs. 4 per 
month as tne village ohowkidar. 

15 

Chintamoni Matta 


... 

7 

3 


• 10 

Modon Matta 


• •• 

13 

0 


17 

Mohesh Panja 


• •• 

6 

5 


18 

Banco Panja 


It 

3 

8 


19 

Tarini Mnndle ... 


• •• 

5 

8 


20 

Matir&m Mnndle ... 


• •• 

6 

5 


21 

Gora Chand Mundle... 


• •• 

6 

5 


22 

Bipro Mundle 

... 


6 

5 


23 

Hari Das 

... 

M# 

3 

5 


24 

Giridhar Manna 

... 

• •• 

7 

2 

Gets also a pay of Es. 4 per 
month as a bungalow chowkiaar. 
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Quantity of 

Number of 


i 

■ Names. 



land held in 
standard 

persons 
each has to 

Remarks. 

is 





bigahs. 

feed. 







•Bgs. 



25 

Hari Matta 



aaa 

7 

6 


26 

Thakur Das Mundle... 

|M 

aaa 

12 

7 


27 

Natai Mundle 



... 


6 


2* 

Halodhar Mundle 


• •• 

• a a 

12 

9 


29 

Koilash Mundle (senior) 


... 

9 

6 


30 

Kali Mundle 

• •• 


IM 

6 

7 

Also lends out small Bums of 

31 

Bestuhari Matta 

• •• 

• •t 

III 

24 

10 








money on interest. 

32 

Lalchund Mundle 

• •• 


... 

9 

3 


v 83 

Tetu Maiti 

•*. 



9 

4 


34 

Keenoo Sant 

• •• 


... 

3 

4 


35 

Gopi Mundle 

... 

Ml 


10 

7 


36 

Madhub Chundra Mundle 


... 

19 

8 

Ditto ditto. 

37 

Komal Bera 

... 


... 

4 

3 

38 

Chintamoni Saute 


... 

Mi 

12 

6. 


39 

Gour Jasoo 

• •• 

... 

• aa 

7 

3 

Also breeds cocoons. 

40 

Ourai Manji 

• M 

... 

aaa 

10 

6 

Ditto. 

41 

Bhogi Jana 

• M 

... 

... 

16 

6 

Ditto; 

42 

Akhoy Manji 

• •• 

• ■a 

... 

7 

6 


43 

Bikram Manji 

• •• 

• •a 

... 

19 

6 


44 

Frem Chand Manji 

• •• 

• •• 

•aa 

7 

4 


45 

Sonatun Manji 

••• 

... 

aaa 

7 

6 


46 

Srinath Manji 

• •• 


•i. 

6 

3 


47 

Srimonta Falui 

... 


••• 

2 

3 


48 

Khaira (senior) 

... 

• •a 

... 

3 

4 

His nephew works in Calcutta. 

.49 

Sheik Maijuddin 


at* 

... 

18 

10 

50 

Dasu Mistri 

... 


... 

3 

6 

61 

Korim Mistri 



... 

2 

2 


62 

Jamir Khan 

... 

• • a 

... 

3 

4 


63 

Sheik Akbar 

••• 


... 

18 

10 


64 

Khaira (junior) 

9M 


... 

2 

9 


55 

Sheik Ghasi 

tM 


... 

3 

6 

He and his brother work in Cal- 

66 

Sheik Nocouri 

• •• 

• •a 

... 

7 

7 

67 

Sheik Ali 

• It 


... 

12 

6 

cutta. 

68 

Ham Tanti 

III 


... 

2 

4 

Is a weaver by trade, and has also 
got a cloth shop. 

69 

Surat Khan 

• •• 


... 

3 

4 

60 

Morad Khan 


aaa 

... 

3 

4 

61 

Lai Khan 


all 


3 

3 


62 

Gopi Das 


a a a 

... 

3 

3 

He and his brother also beg. 

64 

Neloo Ghora 


aaa 


4 

4 

A brotherworks in Calcutta. 

64 

Needhu Ghara 

... 

aaa 

... 

3 

3 


66 

Sanyasi Hait ... 


aaa 

... 

6 

7 


66 

Gora Chand Pal 


• aa 

... 

6 

6 


67 

Bekram Guehait 



... 

1 



68 

Srinath Guehait 

Ml 

• •• 

... 




69 

70 

Prosad Guehait 
Jogonnath Mondle 
Keenoo Mondle 

.Tnnn.rdfi.Ti MYindlfl 


aaa 

... 

These men cultivate lands on the Suadighi chur, varying 

71 

72 

73 

... 

.... 

... 

„ in quantity from 6 to 7 bigahs. Their permanent resi- 
dence is elsewhere, biit they live here in what are called 

UUUmIUIvU illyilulv 

Gobordhun Dahiri 


aaa 

... 

chas-ghorse (agricultural huts)* 

74 

Denoo Mundle 


aaa 

... 




76 

, Bindabun Dora 

i 

... 

... 

... 

J • 




55. *' Most of the cultivators named above hold land, not only in the 
village of Suadighi, but also in the Suadighi chur, which is a large cultivated 
chur on the river to the west of the village. 

56. “II. — Labourers — 

“(11. Radhu Bera. 

“ (2). Renoo Sha (is also a weaver by profession). 

“ The two persons named above cultivate no lands of their own, but are 
employed as labourers by others. As I have already stated, tbp greater 
number of agriculturists often work as labourers, and in this way supple* 
ment the income they derive from their own cultivation. Sometimes they 
work on the budlee principle, i.e.% exchange labour, without receiving 
any money wages. During the agricultural seasons, when the labourers are 
employed in field work, either in ploughing lands, sowing or transplanting 
paddy, or harvesting the produce, they are remunerated at rates varying 
from 10 to 14 pice per head for a day’s work. At other times they are paid at 
the rate of 8 pice per head. Besides this, they get one meal on each day that 
they labour. Some of the well-to-do agriculturists have in their permanent 
employ labourers whose wages vary from Rs. 24 to Rs. 36 per annum. 
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When these are hoys, they get considerably less, often Rs. 12 only per annum. 
These labourers board in the house of their employers, but they are very few 
in number. 

67* “ HI- Artisans — There are only two artizans named in the margin 

in this village. Both of them are weavers. The 
BeaKK^sha." first, Hari Tanti, has got some small cultivation of 

about two bigahs of his own, and also keeps a 
cloth shop. Both he and his mother weave. Their income from weaving 
would be about Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per month. The other, Renoo Sha, has got no 
land, but, in addition to weaving cloth, also works as a labourer. His income 
as a weaver would be about Rs. 3 per month. These weavers charge generally 
8 pice for a piece of gamcha (kind of coarse towel), and from 6 annas to 10 
annas for a piece of cloth. In case the materials are supplied by the customers, 
they do not get more than 8 pice for a piece of cloth. 

58. “ IV. — Beggars — 

(1) . Doya Boistabi. 

(2) . Khudi Boistabi. 

(3) . Farbati Boistabi. 

(4) . Gopi Das (sod of the above). 

(5) . Situ Boistabi. 

(6) . Ramcoomar Chuckerbutty (who lives with Situ Boistabi as 

his wife and has become a professional beggar, though a 
Brahmin). 

(7) . Ramtonu Chuckerbutty. 

“ Of the persons named above, Gopi Das, with his mother, Parbati Boistabi, 
and Ramtonu Chuckerbutty, have also got some cultivation of their own. 
Doya Boistabi has got some fruit-trees and plants, which go some way in con- 
tributing to her maintenance. 

69. “ On enquiry, I found that the average yield per standard bigah of 

cultivated land in fairly good, years is about 4 kuries of paddy, that is, about 
1 1 maunds, taking 1 kurie of paddy to be equal to 1 maund 30 seers. One kurie 
of paddy does not yield, when husked, much over 1 maund of rice ; so the 
average yield per standard bigah of cultivated land would be a little over 4 
maunds of grain. This calculation does not seem to differ much from that of 
one of the Famine Commissioners, who estimated the yield by acre to be 13 
bushels of grain, or 12§ maunds. It should be here stated that the agricul- 
turists derive some profit from the straw also, selling, as they do, what remains 
after thatching their huts and serving as fodder for their cattle. The average 
yield of straw per standard bigah is l£ kahans. 

60. “ I find that most of the agriculturists of this village possess a con- 
siderable number of cattle that pasture on the Suadighi chur , which has been 
brought under cultivation within the last seven years. 

61. “Paddy is now being sold in these parts at the rate of 2 mdns per 
rupee, 1 kurie being equal to 4 mdns. One kahan straw fetches about 
Re. 1-8. Now, taking the average yield of paddy per bigah to be about 
4 kuries, and the average yield of straw to be 1£ kahans, it will be 
found that the cultivator would get about Rs. 10-4 if he could sell all the 
paddy and the straw which he grows on one bigah of land. But of course 
he actually sells a portion only of the paddy and the straw, keeping the 
rest for his own consumption, for the fodder of his cattle, and for thatching his 

hoU86. 

62. “ The daily food of the people is, of course, boiled rice, which they 
eat twicu daily. The rice they have not to buy, but they have to buy oil, 
salt, and other condiments, the cost of which would come up to about 
8 annas per head for each adult male. As more than three-fourths of the 
people cultivate 5 bigahs of land and upwards, and as those who hold smaller 
jotes almost invariably supplement their income by their earnings as labourers, 
I think it can be fairly concluded that all the people have a sufficiency of 
food. 

63. “ As has been stated above, the rent of land per each pergunnah bigah 
is between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per bigah. The actual expenses of cultivation 
incurred by the cultivators, who employ their own labour and have not to 
buy the seedlings which they plant, do not come up to more than Re. 1 per 
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bigah ; so it will be seen that the expenses of cultivation are not more than 
Rs. 3 per standard bigah. Thus, it will be seen that the agriculturists derive 
a fair net profit from their lauds, which, added to their earnings as labourers, 
is sufficient to enable them to have a sufficiency of food. The labourers are in 
much request during the agricultural seasons, at the time of ploughing their 
lands or sowing or transplanting paddy, as well as gathering the harvest. 
At other times also, those who are willing do not find much difficulty in 
getting work. 

64. “ We should not, however, leave from the account the indebtedness 
of many of the cultivators. I found on enquiry that the debts were very often 
incurred not to procure food for the debtors, but to enable them to marry, 
as among the lower classes of the people the intending bridegroom has to 
pay a pretty considerable sum to the father of the bride. For example, 
Chintamony Matta, a man about 50 years old, who holds some seven bigahs 
of land, is indebted to the extent of about Rs. 250. He explained the fact 
of his indebtedness by stating that he had to pay a pon or portion of Rs. 56 
to the father of his second wife and of Rs. 72 to that of his third wife, 
whom he married about a year ago. His age, of course, made the father 
of the girl demand a higher pon than he would have otherwise done. The 
poor man has not been able to pay off his debt, which, with interest, now 
amounts to a pretty large amount. This man’s cousin, Madan Matta, is 
indebted for a similar reason. But in general people are not greatly indebted. 

65. “ The people did not appear to possess strong physique, but their 
general health was not bad, nor did they present an emaciated appearance. 
Their clothes are always scanty, not so much from poverty as from the fact 
that they are not used to wearing much clothes. Many of the women, however, 
use gay coloured sariea ou gala days and at village festivals. The houses are 
always thatched, with generally mud walls. The interior of the huts is almost 
always very dark, as the people do not generally keep any aperture for venti- 
lation or light. A person curious to see the inside would have to take a light 
with him, even in day time. The people generally sleep on the dabas or 
verandahs of their huts, which are simply used as the receptacle of whatever 
property they may possess. The use of brass utensils has generally superseded 
that of clay pottery, and thalies and baties are to be found in almost every 
house. The r ornaments worn by the women are generally of silver, the 
madulies (armlets) and nutha (nose rings) only being of gold. The silver 
ornaments in general use are balas , churia for the wrists, and chandrahar for 
the waist. 

66. “ In conclusion, I beg to point out the fact that as Calcutta is 
easily accessible, there are many families in this village, one or two members of 
which regularly work in Calcutta for some months every year. Their wages 
are often considerable, Rs. 8 or more per month, and many of them work on 
the brick-kilns, so there is no dearth of work for those who are willing to work 
and whose holdings may be too small to maintain their owners by agriculture 
alone. The number of artizans in this village is, as I have already stated, 
small, there being only two families of weavers ; one of these weavers has also 
got some cultivation of his own, while the other has to work as a labourer, 
which would establish the fact that the income they derive from weaving 
is not sufficient to maintain them. The beggars are for the most part old 
women of the Baishnah sect, the members, of which are professional beggars. 
They are not large in member, and have other means of living besides 
begging. On the whole, I think the residents of this village do not suffer 
from an insufficiency of food.” 

67. The only contribution to the report made by Mr. Yowell, the 
Collector of Midnapore, is given by me in the following extract : — 

68. “ The circumstances of the west of the district are very different 
to those of the riverface. The population is more scanty, and there is a large 
admixture of aborigines whose standard of comfort is low, and who do not 
hesitate to go to a great distance for labour when pressure comes. 

69. “ On the other hand the distance from markets makes grain and 
labour much cheaper. A typical village situated in the Kesiari Estate has 
been examined by the Deputy Collector, Baboo Bissessur Baneijee. 

70. “ In this the land is of more medium quality, and is dependent on 
rainfall; only one crop is grown and but little garden produce. 
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71 “There are 117 families with holdings ranging from 2 to 30 Bigahs. 
The average yield is 8 or maunds of paddy, eost of cultivation Rs. 2-13-3 
a bigah. The wages of the daily labourer is 1 anna 6 pie with 3 pie 
for oil, tobacco and fried rice. The Deputy Collector puts down the net 
profit, after including Re. 1 for straw, as a little over Rs. 2 a bigah, and the 
keep of cattle, price of plough, &o , has to be deducted from this. The ryots 
whose holdings are less than five bigahs supplement their income by trade 
or other occupation. There are 30 families living thue, partly by agricul- 
ture and partly by some other occupation. As regards their style of living 
he says two full meals of coarse rice are a luxury. Salt is their ordinary 
condiment, and kalmi, a tank plant, and bringal, their vegetable food. Fish 
and ddl they do not get more than once a week for dinner. 

72. 14 There are 81 families of tusser weavers in the village. The cost of 
a piece of tusser is now Rs. 6-6 against Rs. 4-12, and it sells for Rs. 8. A weaver 
can make three pieces in the month, and therefore earns Rs. 4-14. 

73. “ For a family of four persons the cost of living is estimated at 6 
annas 6 pie per diem as against 3 annas 6 pie 20 years ago. 

74. “ The weavers smoke opium extensively, so that they evidently have 
a little surplus to spend on luxuries ; but it is also considered a preventive 
against fever. About 20 of the weavers have taken to agriculture to eke out 
their trade, and some 10 more are engaged in service at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8 a 
month. 

76. “ There are 10 families who live by begging. The villagers are very 
liberal to them during the harvest time, but in Jeyt and Assar the Deputy 
Collector says they have little to give, and the beggars are then very badly off. 
He thinks, too, that the number of people reduced to this state is shown to have 
increased in the village, partly owing to the evil effects of malarious fever and 
partly to those of opium. 

HOOGJULY DISTRICT. 

76. Mr. Toynbee, the Collector of Hooghly, who has had a long experi- 
ence of that district, has submitted a report, from which the following extracts 
are given : — 

77. ** The Government circular referred to above was received somewhat 
late in the tour season, so that the enquiries made were not so extended as 
they might otherwise have been. This was, however, so far as this district is 
concerned, of little importance, as the condition of the people is so prosperous 
and well to do that the enquiry itself might well have been dispensed with 
altogether. 

78. “Enquiries were made by the Collector in the following Government 
estates selected as typical examples of certain tracts of country, viz. : — 

(a) “ Belcooli. — Typical of the semi-suburban villages lying on eithe r 

side of the East Indian Railway between Hooghly and Bali. 

(b) " Nobinaprojapatipur. — A specimen of a village which some 8 or 

10 years ago had been brought to a very low condition by the 
rack-renting of a farmer, but now reviving under a liberal 
system of Government khas management. It is also typical 
of the poorest villages on the eastern bank of the Damudar 
river, and protected from its floods by the Government embank- 
ments. 

(c) “ Mujpur and Peasura. — Typical of the richest villages in the same 

tracts. 

(d) “ Rajpur, Gopaldaha, Tantisali, Majpur and Bahukhadali — Gov- 

ernment estates and typical villages of that tract of the countiy 
west of the Damudar which is yearly washed by the spill 
floods of that river. The rice crop on these lands is very 
precarious, and they grow chiefly rubbi. The Government 
assessment has been recently greatly reduced and the inhabi- 
tants are about as well off as their neighbours. 

79. "The Joint-Magistrate, Mr. D. J. Macpherson, when on tour, made a 
full enquiry into a typical zemindari village in the Dhaniakbali thana. 

80. “ The Sub-divisional Officer of Serampore made a similar enquiry 
into the condition of the weavers of Kharsarai , whose occupation has been so 
injuriously afiected by the competition of Manchester goods. 
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81. “ The Superintendent of the Jail has also made enquiries in the jail 
in accordance with the Government orders. 

82. “The Covenanted Deputy Collector of Howrah has made similar 
enquiries within his jurisdiction, similar to those made in Hooghly proper, but 
his report has not yet reached the Collector. As Howrah is even more pros- 
perous than Hooghly proper, the omission is of little importance. 

83. “ The general result of the enquiries made is to show conclusively 
that in this district all the classes referred to in the Government circular 
eat twice a day, and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there 
a poor widow or beggar may be found who doe s not always get two meals 
a day ; but, as a rule, even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. No single 
instance of emaciation or disease, due to want of food, came to light during 
any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, the wants of the poorer classes 
are very limited and are sufficiently provided for. In the cold weather no 
doubt a little extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, especially to 
their children. But as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its rays and are 
content. Few, if any, of the classes referred to in the Government circular 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and they are most 
of them in debt to their mahajan ; but this impecuniosity and indebtedness 
are due not to their poverty but to their extravagance and imprudence. 
They spend far more on social and religious ceremonies than they can afford 
I think : little of a lifelong debt, so long as they can secure the gratification 
of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, and if any man, 
woman, or child does not get all material wants fully satisfied, it is their 
own fault. Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of Manchester 
goods. Mr. Duke, the Sub-divisional Officer of Serampore, says of them that 
they * eat twice a day pretty regularly, but in some cases with considerable 
difficulty.’ The chief effect on them seems to be that they have to eat 
a coarser kind of rice than they used to eat, and that they are more hopelessly 
indebted to their mahajans than before ; in fact they are ‘ little more 
than half as well off as they used to be.’ Many of them find work in the 
European jute mills in the Serampore sub-division, and there earn high wages ; 
but the majority are too fond of their homes to leave them and seek 
employment elsewhere ; they struggle on and exist, and are therewith content. 
The enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support the general result 
of the local mofussil enquiries, the conclusion arrived at being that the phy- 
sical condition of the artizan group was the worst ; the general health of cul- 
tivators and labourers appeared about equal. The condition of the poorer 
classes in this district, compared with that of the same classes in England, 
may unhesitatingly be described as superior in every respect. There is no 
such thing as want or starvation among them, and not one individual who 
dofes not know when he rises in the morning how or where he will procure 
food for the day. Their wants are few and easily satisfied. The climate in 
which they live and all their surroundings are enervating and, to our view, 
demoralizing : ambition they have none beyond the immediate wants and 
wishes of the day ; hut judged from their own point of view, and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and the Collector doubts not that 
there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who will gladly change 
their places with them. The Collector has not considered it necessary to 
give any figures in support of a conclusion which is so patent to every 
observer, and which has year by year impressed itself more and more on his 
(Collector’s) mind since he came to the district nearly five years ago.” 

HOWBAH DI8TBICT. 

84. A report has been submitted bv Mr. Ritchie, the Magistrate of 
Howrah, from which the following extracts are given. Mr. Ritchie appears 
to have given considerable attention to the subject, and to have made personal 
enquiries into the matter under report : — 

85. “ The portion of the Howrah district lying in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta and Howrah town is so largely affeoted by its nearness to that 
great labour market that it cannot be regarded as in any way typical of 
rural Bengal. Any able-bodied man can at once find employment and 
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earn Rs.7 a month ; and, indeed, this continuous demand for labour affects 
the whole district. As an instance of the excellent wages that may be earned, 
I may mention the Boureah Cotton Mills. The Manager, Mr. Downs, tells me 
that,* taking the wages all round, from children on Rs. 2*8 to vice-men on 
Rs. 30 a month, the monthly wages of bis hands average from Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-9. 
Any unskilled coolie can earn Rs. 7 a month. Many hands who come in from 
neighbouring villages are content to do 21 days’ work only in the month, 
saying that they can earn quite sufficient in that time, and do not care to 
labour on the remaining days. 

86. “ To show how little distress there is in the district in an ordinary 
year like the present, and how fully labour finds employment, it may be 
noted that in February this year the excavation of the new drainage 
oanal from the Rajapore jheel was begun ; it was important to push on 
the work as quickly as possible, and many contracts were given out. 
Although 5 and 6 annas a day could easily be earned by earthwork, it 
was found among several hundred coolies engaged that nearly all of them 
were Dhangars from Chota Nagpore and other outsiders brought to the spot at 
much expense. The contractors told the Covenanted Deputy Collector it was 
almost impossible to get local coolies. It is true that the season was a busy 
one, as paddy-threshing was going on. Allowing, however, for this, it seems 
to be a very significant fact that in the midst of a rural population averaging 
in density over 1,100 to the square mile, labour was already so fully occupied 
that it was difficult to attract anybody to a new work like the Rajapore 
Canal. 

87. “ For the purposes of this report, the Covenanted Deputy Collector 
abstained therefore from enquiries in the tracts where the conditions may be 
called abnormal, and selected the most outlying part of the district, namely, 
the portions between the Roopnarayan and Damudar rivers. He proceeds 
to give the result of a detailed enquiry into the condition of village Shyam- 
pore, which is very typical of the whole thanna of that name forming the 
southernmost portion of the tract between the two rivers mentioned. Shyain- 
pore village is in the zemindari of the wealthy Sil family, who are absolutely 
unknown to the villagers personally, and of whose influence as proprietors 
there are no traces in the shape of tanks, roads, or otherwise. The village 
has been leased in putni to a well-to-do resident tenant of the Eaibarta caste. 
There are altogether 192 households in the village; most of these are 
Raibartas, who are, beyond comparison, the best cultivators and the most 
industrious and thrifty class in this district; but of the 192 households, 110 
find place on the putnidar’s rent-roll. The remaining 82 consist chiefly of 
houses of widows (12), priests (14), persons in service such as washermen, &c., 
labourers (35). The area of the m&l land or land yielding rent to the zemindar 
is 998 bigahs, with an annual rental of Rs. 2,985, giving an average rent of 
Rs. 3-1 per bigah and 9 bigahs as the average size of a holding, including 
bastu or homestead land. There are, however, also 200 or 300 bigahs of 
rent*free land in the village not shown in the rent-roll. The cultivated land 
is all low rice land, from which is also obtained a crop of khasari kalai. 

88. “ A constant interchange of labour, which is regularly paid for in 

cash at the rates marginally noted, goes on 
Ordinary B 2 Tar^r^r e d 7 y for bow- between the various households at the seasons of 
ing ; 34 annas per day for thatching ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing. To 
ahousej building si to 4 annas per f orm a j u dg me nt on the prosperity of a given 

household, it is not sufficient to know the land 
occupied and the rate of rent ; an equally important factor in the matter is the 
number of able-bodied hands who earn wages or save the necessity of employ- 
ing hired labour. Part of the holding, too, is usually sublet where the family 
is a small one, and they have not the means of employing labour. To take 
concrete instances. Thakur Das Sant, a ryot, had a holding of only If bigahs. 
There were, however, four stalwart brothers who were always earning wages, 
besides 3 women and 3 children. The family had also 5 bigahs in bhag or 
sublet by another ryot on the condition of an equal division of outturn. 
The houses and granary in their homestead were substantial; they kept 
3 plough-bullocks, 3 cows, and 2 sheep. The whole family have as much rice 
as they can eat and the stalwart brothers have something to spare for the 
country liquor shop. Close by lives Shyam Mullik who has 5 bigahs on the 
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rent-roll, but is old and decrepit with no family, and dads it difficult to get 
always his two meals a day. 

89. “ Ishwar Chunder Boistob has- 15 bigahs, and there are three men 
in the household. Notwithstanding, he supplements his income by leaving 
the village annually for 3 or 4 months to earn wages in a jute mill. 

90. “ These instances are given to show that it is fallacious and delusive 
to expect statistics to present a true picture of the ryot class. There is a 
number of minute considerations to be taken into account in every individual 
case. Although the rents of this village are undoubtedly high, being from 
R 3 . 3 to Bs. 4 for rice land, said not to yield not more than from 7 to 10 
maunds for bigah, the ryots as a body are undoubtedly prosperous. Silver 
ornaments abound, the houses are particularly substantially built, and the 
physique of the people is very good. It is asked sorpetimes as a test what 
number of ryots are independent of external employment, confine them* 
selves to the cultivation of their own holdings with a family of 4 or 5 
members; it is probably necessary to have 15 bigahs to be independent. In 
8hyampore there are only 32 out of the 110 jotedars who have as much land 
as this. 

91. “A ryot’s income is eked out in many ways. His women are 
always busy husking rice. The mahajans advance paddy to the ryqt. The 
ryot, after husking it, oarries the husked rice to market (at Shyampore he 
carries it on his head to Kharberya, 2 miles distant), and sells it, and then 
repays the mahajan. From 2 annas to 4 annas profit in the rupee was 
the rate obtaining when I visited Shyampore. When it is remembered what 
a large amount of paddy comes into the mahajan’s hand, nearly equivalent 
in value to the rental of the village, and that in the well-to-do households 
the paddy for family consumption is given out to be husked, it will be 
perceived that an important part in the village economy is played by rice- 
busking. Then, there are the fish which are often caught for nothing in 
pools and streams, the vegetable cultivation near the houses, the produce of 
fruit-trees, all of which contribute to the ryot’s income. Women have been 
seen in the dry paddy fields grubbing up a little bitter weed which grows 
in the cracks of the soil in the stubble, which would be taken to market and 
sold. This exemplifies the extremely thrifty way in whioh the ryots live. The 
impressions left on the Covenanted Deputy Collector’s mind, after going 
minutely into the circumstances of the Shyampore ryots, was that the 
industrious households live very comfortably. Although it was difficult to see 
by the method of calculating household expenses and comparing them with 
the produce of the holdings and the wages earned how ends were made 
to meet, yet it was evident that there was free circulation of the wealth 
of the village, whioh^oaused it ultimately to be very evenly distributed among 
all members of the community. From what the Collector saw elsewhere, he 
thinks that the condition of this village may be taken as very typical of that 
of other parts of thanna Shyampore. 

92. “ In the neighbouring thanna of Bagnan, he selected a poor village 
on the left bank of the Damudar, Madhabpore. The villagers are nearly 
all of the low Chandal caste. The rent of 306 bigahs of land is Bs. 1,078, 
giving B>s. 3-8 as the average rate per bigah. The land is only ordinary 
rice land. Out of 48 holdings, in the case of three only did the area of the 
holding exceed 15 bigahs. The village bad been flooded in 1885, and rents 
in consequenoe had fallen into arrear. The villagers were not so well off as in 
Shyampore. Even in a village like this, there is no appearanoe of poverty. 
A oommon labourer has his brass utensils, and his single hut is a picture of 
neatness." 

93. The Covenanted Deputy Collector thinks that he has reported 
sufficiently for the purpose of the present enquiry, for which there is small 
occasion in such a district as Howrah. 
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Statement showing the particulars 0/ Families in the Mousah of Banpore living solely on Cultivation , in Thana Chandr acorn, Sub-division Ohatal , District of Midnapore. 
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Statement showing the particulars qf Families living on Agriculture and Labour of Mouzdh Banpore. 
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* Statement thawing the particulars of Families of Artizans living in the ViUage of Btxnpore , Thana Chandracona . 


Fame op Tms head 

OP THE PaMILY. 

• - — — » — | 

Number of males. 

l 

o 

$ 

a 

3 

Number of children. 

Number of working males, j 

Number of working 
females. 

Number of working 1 
children. 

Quantity of bastu land. 

Amount of rent paid 
annually. 

Monthly rate of earnings 
of potters. 

Monthly rate of earnings 
of weavers. 

Number of looms in each 
house. 

Number of cloths they 
cau turn out a month. 

Daily rate of wages of 
carpenters. 

Monthly rate of earnings 
of oilmen and others. 

Number of milch cows and 
the amount of income 
derived therefrom, if any. 

Amount of debt, if any. 

1 

1 

Value of ornaments. 
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Total 
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12 o a 
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26 pairs 

... 

16 0 0 

... 

133 0 0 




D. 

Statement showing particulars of Families living on Charity in Village Banpore , Thana 

Chandracona. 


Consecutive number, 

Name op tub iikad 

OP THE PAMILY. 
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Number of working males.! 

Number of working 

females. 
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Means of earning. 

Number of.milch cows. 

Value of ornaments. 

Utensils. 









B. k. cn. 

1 

Rs. A. P. | 




Seers. 
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Madhav Sircar ... 
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0 2 0 

10 0 

Paddy-grinding 
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Bhabamati Bewa 
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... 
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0 8 0 
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Statement showing the particulars of Agricultural Labourers in Village Aguria in Thana Daspore, Subdivision Ghatal. 
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I 

a 

Barbsr. 

Do. 

Dealing in 
brass. 

Simandar. 

Gtanja shop. 

Dealing in 
brass. 
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Dealing in 
molasses. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Bhusi shop. 
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Statement showing the particulars x>f Artisans in Village Aguria , TAana Daspore , Sub-division Ghatal . 
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D. 


Statement showing the particulars of those who live on charity in Village Aguria. 
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B. K. cnJ 

Irs. a. p. 

Begging ^ 


Rs. A. P. 

MD8.S.CH. 

1 

2 

Nalim Das 

Peli Bewa 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

i 

... 

0 7 0 

16 0 

Ditto 

2 at Rs. 2-4 

10 0 0 

0 6 0 
0 10 

3 

Ditto 


1 
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0 10 


Ditto ' 
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Bisasti Boistabi 


1 
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0 10 


Ditto 



0 18 

5 

Tari Bewa 


1 



i 


0 18 


Ditto 



0 2 0 

6 

Degami Bewa 

... 

1 
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0 10 


Ditto 



0 2 0 
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Karuna Bewa 

... 

1 

... 


i 




Ditto 
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Rebati Bewa .,* 
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2 
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... 

oT 0 


Ditto 
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A. 


Statement showing the particulars of Families in Mouzah Naihati living solely on Cultivation. 


Name op the head of 

THE FAMILY. 
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Akhay Kumar Mandal... 
Chintamoni Mandal ... 

Kakil Mandal 

Girish Chundra Mandul 

Kenaram Dutt 

Mihir Chandra Dutt ... 
A run Chandra Bcra ... 

Jadu Maiti 

Advaita 8aw 

8at.ruffhan Maji 

Rai Mani Bewa 


Total 


10 


19 


18 


B. 

K. 

CH. 


M. 

8. CH. 

M. 8. CH. 


P. E. 

G. 

15 

0 

0 

Paddy. 

90 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

0 10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Do. 

60 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 

0 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Do. 

12 

0 

0 

8 0 
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0 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Do. 

48 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 


0 10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

96 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

1 

o io 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Do. 

21 

0 

0 

6 20 

0 

1 

0 10 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Do. 

21 

0 

0 

6 20 

0 

2 

0 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Do. 

16 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

1 

0 10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Do. 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

2 

0 10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Do. 

33 

0 

0 

6 0 
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0 10 

0 

62 
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0 


412 
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Rs. A. P.l Rs. A. p. 


80 0 0 
BOO 
29 0 0 
4 0 0 
Rent-free. 
Ditto. 
12 8 0 


12 8 
14 8 


16 

13 


142 8 0 


Rs. 


100 

4 
25 

5 

150 


Rs. A. P. 


1 at 1 4 0 
1 at 1 4 0 


2 at 1 8 0 
2 at 3 0 0 
1 at 0 12 0 


Rs. , !Ll: 


70 

200 
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0 3 
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Statement shoving the particulars 0/ Agricultural Labourers- of Village Naihati, Thana Daspore, Sub-division Qhatal, District Midnapore. 
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C. 


Statement showing Families of Artizans in the Village ofNaikati. 


Consecutive number. 

Name op tiib head op the 

IPAMILT. 

Number of males. 

Number of females. 

Number of children. 

Number of working males. 

Number of working females. 

Number of working children. 

Quantity of bastu lands. 

Amount of annual rent. 

Monthly rate of earnings of 
potter. 

Monthly rate of earnings of 
weavers. 

Number of looms in each II 
weaver’s house. 

Number of cloths they turn 
out. 

Daily rate of carpenters and 
their monthly earnings. 

Monthly earnings of oilmen. 

Monthly earnings of gold- 
smiths. 

Number of milch cows and 
earnings thereby. 

9 

■S 

© 

*T3 

O 

■*» 

a 

a 

§ 

< 

Value of ornaments. 

1 

9 













B. C. 

Rs. A. 


Rs. A. 


Pairs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 


1 

Gorachand Sarnakar ... 



1 

2 

4 


1 

1 


1 1 

6 0 







18 

1 at 1 

0 

60 

50 0 

O 7 


2 

8ekh Amdu Tanti 



2 

3 



2 

2 


0 10 



5 0 

1 

12 






40 

8 0 

O 2 


3 

Sekh Dhanu Tanti 



2 

2 



2 

2 


0 10 

2 0 


3 0 

1 

6 




1 at 1 

4 

20 

9 O 

O 3 


4 

Sekh Tinea uri Tanti 



4 

4 

4 


3 

4 



2 0 


8 8 

2 

22 




1 at 1 12 

80 

2 0 

0 4 

M 

5 

Sekh Hara Tanti 



1 

1 

1 


1 

1 



0 12 


4 0 

1 

10 






16 

1 4 

O 3 


C 

Sekh Halim Tanti 



1 

2 

1 


1 

1 



0 12 


4 0 

1 

10 






14 


O 1 


7 

Sekh Chowdhuri Tanti ... 



5 

4 

2 


5 

4 



1 0 


28 0 

3 

30 




1 at 0 12 

15 

18 0 

0 5 


8 

Sekh Bara Harra Tanti ... 



2 

1 

2 


2 

1 



1 8 


4 0 

1 

10 






8 


0 1 


9 

Srinath Chundra Saw ... 



1 

3 

3 


1 

1 


0 8 

10 0 






8 




60 

8 0 

O 7 


10 

Nabakumar Saw 



2 

3 

1 


2 



0 8 

10 0 






9 




1«0 

12 O 

0 8 


11 

Ganadhar Saw ... 



3 

3 

5 


3 



0 10 

18 0 



... 



14 


2 


100 

16 0 

0 10 




Total 

... 

24 

28 

23 

23 

17 

-1 



... 

66 8 

10 
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503 
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D. 


Statement showing the particulars of those who live on Charity in Village Naihatu 


1 

1 

3 

c 

& 
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r 

O 

Name op the head op 

THE FAMILY. 

Number of males. 

Number of females. 

Number of children. 

Number of working 
males. 

Number of working 
females. 

Number of working 
children. 

Quantity of bastu 
land. 

Amount of annual 
rent. 

Means of earnings. 

Number of milch cows.; 

Value of ornaments. 

Utensils. 

1 

Alaka Bewa 


1 


1 



B. K. CH. 



Rs. A. P. 

Bevging 


Rs. A. P. 

MDS. 8. CH. 

2 

Hari Charan Das 

1 

2 


2 



1 0 0 

0 4 0 

Do. 


nil 


3 

Balai Jelea 

2 

... 

i 

... 


... 

0 5 0 

14 0 

Do. 



0 2 0 


Total 

3 

3 

1 

3 

... 

... 




... 




Consecutive number. 1 

Name op the heaj> op 

THE PAMILY. 

Number of males. 

Number of females. 

Number of children. 

Number of working 
males. 

Number of working 
females. 

Number of working 
children. 

Quantity of bastu 
land. 


Annual rent. 

Amount of debt, if 
any. 


Monthly rate of earn- 
ings. 


Number of milch 
cows. 

e 

s 

o 

a 

a 

<x> 

B 


Value of ornaments. 










B. K. CH. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 



Rs 

. A. 

1 

Srinath Chandra Dutta 


2 

2 

4 

1 



1 o 

0 

Rent-free 



50 0 

0 

1 

Service ... 

200 

0 

2 

Khira Chandra Mitra 


2 

2 

2 

1 

... 


1 0 

0 

Ditto. 

50 0 

0 

0 0 

0 


Do. ... 

60 

0 

3 

4 

Haradhan Ghorue ... 
Adari Bewa 

••• 

2 

3 

1 

••• 

2 

”i 

••• 

0 2 

0 

0 8 0 

32 0 

0 

6 0 

1 4 

0 

0 

1 

Paddy- 

liusking. 

8 

0 

5 

Abinash Chandra Mooker- 

1 

1 

... 

1 


... 

2 0 

0 

Rent-free 

25 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

1 

6orvice ... 

40 

0 

6 

JCT3. 

Ganga Narain Sen ... 


5 

6 

3 

4 



1 10 

0 

Ditto. 

250 0 

0 

63 0 

0 

2 

Do. ... 

500 

0 

7 

Bamacharan Dutta ... 

tt . 

o 

2 

2 

1 



1 0 

0 

Ditto. 

150 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

1 

Do. ... 

25 

0 

0 

Moti Lall Dutta 


5 

3 

2 

4 



1 0 

0 

Ditto. 

125 0 . 

0 

10 0 

0 

1 

Do. ... 

100 

0 

9 

Sulur Sasmal 


1 

2 

1 

1 



1 0 

0 

0 4 0 

2 0 

0 

6 0 

0 





10 

Gopal Chandra Dhuba 


1 

3 

1 

1 



0 7 

0 

1 0 0 



6 0 

0 

i 


16* 

0 

11 

Dayamoi Bewa 


... 

1 

... 


i 

... 

0 5 

0 

Rent-free 



1 4 

0 


Paddy- 

husking. 



12 

Tetu Bora 


1 

1 


1 



0 5 

0 

18 0 

25 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

i 



13 

Fakir Chand Bera ... 


2 

3 


2 



0 5 

0 

18 0 

40 0 

0 

6 0 

0 


Service ... 



14 

Lakhi Narain Banian ta 


1 

2 

4 

1 



1 0 

0 

6 0 0 

12 0 

0 

6 0 

0 



10* 

0 

15 

Tara Chand Jelea ... 


2 

2 


2 

2 

... 

0 5 

0 

14 0 

25 0 

0 

6 0 

0 


Fisherman. 



16 

Godadhar Jelea 


1 

1 

... 

1 

1 


0 13 

0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

0 

4 0 

0 


Ditto. 



17 

Hanulhan Jelea 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 





5 0 

0 

4 0 

0 


Ditto. 



18 

Mati Bewa 


... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

0 5 

0 

18 0 



1 4 

0 

... 

Paddy- 

husking. 




Total 


29 

37 

21 

24 

7 





751 0 

0 

197 12 

0 




.... 


Rs. A. P. MD8. b. ch. 


0 3 0 
0 

0 3 0 
0 10 

0 8 0 

2 0 0 
0 20 0 
0 90 0 
0 8 0 
0 7 0 
0 10 


W. LeB.— Reg. No 7920— 137— 21-4-88. 


Koomud Nath Mookerjeb, 

Sub-divisional Officer. 
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[CONFIDENTIAL.] 

No. 4, dated Bbagnlpore, the 19th April 1888. 

From John Beamrs, Esq., Commissioner of the Bhagalpore Division and Sonthal 

Pergunnahe, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my confidential letter No. 3. of the 10th instant, I 
have the honour to submit herewith copy of a report received from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Sonthal Pergunnabs, giving the result of enquiries made into 
the condition of the residents in Dbanakpaja, pergunnah Ambar, subdivi- 
sion Pakonr. 
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Enquiry into the condition of the res iden 


Number. 1 

Names of residents. 

Number of depend- 
ents below 
age of sixteen 
years. 

Number of dependents above 
age of sixteen years. 

Number in the family who 
work for wages. 

Bates of wages 
earned. 

Amount of 
annual 
wages 
earned. 

Abba of cultiva- 
able ^oldibgs. 

Average 
yield per 
bigba. 

The price for which uncon- 
sumed produce sold. 

Expense of cnJtnt 
includ ing tcuu 

Dhan. 

Bari. 





■ 


Bs. A. F. 

B. c. 

B. c. 

Mds. s. 

Bs. 











( Dhan. 



l 

fi&igal Manjhi, head- 

6. including one in- 

9 

Bj 

Male as. 2. Female 

19 12 0 

25 0 

25 0 

j 12 0 

1 Bari 

> 100 

Eb. 20-f-rent Bs.1 


man. 

fant. 



as. 1-6 daily. 




L ~s"o 

) 

=B*. 36-8. 

2 

Dafco Santal 

8 

6 

3 

Ditto 

29 8 0 

20 0 

17 0 

fll 10 

] 70 

Bs. 164-15 rs 












Bs.SU 

S 

Hanna „ 

4* including one in- 

8 

1 

Bs. 3-8 per month for 11 

38 8 0 

8 0 

9 0 

Cll 0 

} 17 

Bs. 8+6 rest: 



fant. 



months. 






Bs. 9. 

4 

Bikram „ 

8 ... 

8 

2 

As. 2 and as. 1-8 

18 4 0 

20 0 

9 5 

(10 0 
j a a 

} 80 

Bs. 10+9 real 












Bs. 19. 

5 

Bagtoe „ 

6 

5 

2 

Ditto 

18 4 0 

25 0 

3 0 

f 1* O 

} 90 

Bs. 16+18 rent : 



8 young children. 









Bs. 43. 

6 

Fagu 

3. including one in- 

6 

m 

Bs. 4, Be. 3-18, Bs 2-15 

88 1 0 

10 10 

6 10 

fio 0 

} 20 

Bs. 5+6-6 rent 



fant and two 



per month. 






Bs. 11-6. 



young children. 










7 

Surbu „ 

4 young children ... 

1 

■ 

Bs. 8 12 

11 4 0 

6 10 

8 10 

<•10 0 
) Q A 

} 16 

Bs. 2+8-3 nets 





■ 





V. o V 


Bs. 6-3. 

8 

Mongla „ 

2, including one in- 

2 

1 

„ 3-12 .... 

11 4 0 

9 10 

6 15 

<10 0 
i j ft 

} 20 

Bs. 6+5-6 rect- 



fant. 







V. o V 


Bs. 11-6. 

9 

Hari „ 

2 young children ... 

1 

2 

.. 3-19 and Bs. 2-5 ... 

19 4 0 

5 0 


rio o 

\ R Al trjs 

) 









3 Bhag. 

1 0 

j o of ior 
j his share 

V 20 

Bs. 2+3 rent... - 










v3 Bari. 

1 

I 

10 

iterao „ 

2 Ditto 

2 

2 

„ 3-12 and „ 2-5 ... 

72 12 0 

3 0 

8 10 

(10 0 

13 0 

} 

Bs. 2-3 rent ... -i 

11 

Kai*u „ 

2 Ditto 

■ft 

m 

i .. 3-12 and .. 2-5 ... 

100 8 0 

2 0 

3 0 

CIO 0 

13 0 

} 

Works himself ; m 




H 

■ 





rati 


R«. 1-4. 

12 

Sango SanUdin 


. 1 

IB 

2-18 or as. 1-6 

38 12 0 

2 0 

2 0 

low 

13 0 


Bs. 2+1-4 rent 

18 

Kambo , 

3 

■ 

m 

„ 2-13 or .. 1-6 

38 12 0 

10 10 

5 0 

<10 0 
ISO 

} 20 

Bs. 7 rent .„ 

14* 

Balia Santal 

4. including one in- 

4 

3 

„ 3-8 per month for 

68 4 0 

Cultivates his mother Kambo Sintalio 




tent. 



seven months and 


half produce 



i*s lands, and gets j 






Bs. 2-13 for whole year. 







15 

Soria 

1 intent 

1 

2 

As. 2. as. 1-6. as. 1-3 

72 12 0 






16 

WU *J" h ••• 

Burhan „ ... 


1 

2 

daily. 

Ditto 

72 12 0 






17 

Lakhirnm „ 

2 young children .. 

1 

2 

Ditto ^ 

72 12 0 





f 

f 

18 

Man Singh.. 

2 Ditto 

1 

2 

Bs. 3-12 and Bs. 2-13 ... 

78 12 0 


1 10 

(-0 0 
Iso 

} 

Annas 8+io=Be- wj 

19 

Chamra ,, ... 


2 

8 

Bs. 2-13 per month by 

67 8 0 


1 10 

s o o 

) 

„ 8 rent 




each of tne women|and 

and 5 mds. 



l 8 0 

s 







by Chamru himself. 

besides 











Ks. 1-4 cash monthly. 

amount in 











Bs. 13 for all and dal 

precedi n g 











monthly, 2 mds. dhan 

column. 











monthly, 1 chittack 












oil daily, 6 pieces of 












cloth yearly and cooked 












food at festival. 








- J 
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hanakpaja , PergunnaA, Ambar, Sub-division Pakour. 










§ 

1 

© 



gjb 


§3 









£ 

s 





iP3 









1 

at** 

Amount ex- 


11 


a 

M 

rtent to 
hioh in- 
lebted. 

Number of 

Njnmber of 

Costs for 

1 

ii 

1 § 

pended on 
marriages 


31 


ll 

! J live stock. 

utensils used. 

ornaments. 

& 

9A 

S3 

if 

when necessary 
for males and 




g| 









Amount ex 
clotnes. 

females. 


C £ 

|f 

<° 


0$ 

© a 
o © 

53 

l 

Ra. 

A, P. 






Rs. A. P. 

R8. A. P 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

29 

0 

0 

3 Buffaloes. 

Thalees 

... 4 

For newest 

20 0 0 

16 0 0 

For sons, cash 

Salt 

6 0 

0 

2 0 0 




5 Cattle. 

Batis 

... 5 

brass 

orna- 



Rs. 15. 

Oil 

5 0 

0 





6 Goats and 



ments Ra. 3-8 



Feast Ra. 20. 








sheep. 



and for 

re- 



He gets Rs. 8 








1 Pig. 



newals 

Rs. 



for dauahters 










1-12 

(not 



and expends 











yearly.) 



Rm. 5. 





32 

O 

0 

2 Buffaloes. 

Thalees 

... 3 

Ditto 


20 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

4 0 

0 

2 0 0 




1 Bullock. 

Batis 

... 4 





Oil 

4 8 

0 





5 Goats. 

1 Pig. 

Ghoti 

... 1 










8 

O 

0 

2 Buffaloes. 

Thalees 

... 4 

Ditto 


6 0 0 

3 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

2 8 

6 

0 8 0 




4 Oxen. 

2 Pigs. 

Batis 

Thalees 

... 4 





Oil 

2 8 

0 



11 

O 

0 

3 8heep. 

... 2 

Ditto 


9 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

3 0 

0 

2 0 0 




4 Pigs. 

Batis 

... 4 





Oil 

8 8 

0 


16 

0 

0 

2 Buffaloes. 

Thalees 

... 4 

Ditto 


20 0 0 

6 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

5 0 

0 

2 0 0 




6 Oxen. 

2 Sheep. 

1 Pis. 

Batis 

... 5 





Oil 

5 0 

0 




6 

0 

0 

5 Buffaloes. 

Thalees 

... 2 

Ditto 


20 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ditto ... 

8alt 

4 0 

0 

2 8 0 




6 Oxen. 

8 Goats. 

2 Pigs. 

Batis 

... 2 




Oil 

5 0 

0 






2 

O 

0 

2 Buffaloes. 

Bati 

... 0 

Ditto 


5 0 0 

1 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

2 8 

0 

18 0 












Oil 

3 0 

0 


2 

8 

0 

2 Buffaloes. 

Batis 

... 2 

Ditto 


6 0 0 

3 0 0 

Ditto 

Salt 

2 8 

0 

10 0 




6 Oxen. 

1 Sheep. 

Thalee 

... 1 




Oil 

8 0 

0 







4 Oxen. 

Batis 

... 2 

Ditto 


3 0 0 

18 0 

Ditto ... 

Salt 

1 0 

0 

0 12 0 




3 Pigs. 

Thalees 

... 2 




Oil 

0 8 

0 





2 Oxen. 

Bati 

... 1 

Ditto 


5 0 0 

2 0 0 

Ditto ... 

Salt 

2 8 

0 

1 0 0 

R 

M 

■ 

2 Goats. 








Oil 

3 0 

0 





5 Oxen. 

Batis 

... 2 

Ditto 


7 0 0 

2 0 0 

Ditto ... 

8alt 

3 0 

0 

10 0 

1 

N 

N 

8 Goats. 

1 Sheep. 








Oil 

3 0 

0 




■ 

Bati 

... 1 

Ditto 


3 0 0 


Ditto ... 

Salt 

1 0 

6 

10 0 





Thalee 

... 1 






Oil 

2 8 

0 


5 

0 

6 

1 Cow. 

Batis 

... 4 

Ditto 

#f# 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

Ditto ... 

Salt 

2 8 

0 

0 12 Q 












Oil 

3 0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

6 Oxen belongs 

< 

... 3 

Ditto 


16 0 0 

4 0 0 

Ditto ... 

Salt 

3 0 

0 

2 0 0 




to his sister. 

Thalee . 

... 1 






Oil 

3 8 

0 





1 Cow and 

Batis 

.. 2 

Ditto 


4 8 0 


Ditto ... 

Salt’ 

1 0 

0 

0 8 0 




calf. 







Oil 

1 0 

0 





1 Bullock. 

Batis 

.. 2 

Ditto 


4 8 0 


Ditto ... 

Salt 

1 0 

0 

0 8 0 





Thalee . 

.. 1 






Oil 

1 0 

0 





1 Heifer, 

Bati 

.. 1 

Ditto 


4 8 0 


Ditto ... 

Salt 

1 0 

0 

0 8 0 












Oil 

1 0 

0 






Batis 

.. 4 

Ditto 


6 0 0 


Ditto 

Salt 

' 2 0 

0 

0 8 0 












Oil 

2 0 

0 





2 Bullocks. 

»» 

.. 2 

Ditto 

as* 

6 0 0 

EKX3 

Ditto 

Salt 

3 0 

0 

10 0 


t 









Oil see col. 

6. 




< 


R a. a. P. 


2 8 0 


8 0 0 

218 0 

8 0 0 
2 0 0 

10 0 

10 0 
besides 
home 
plant. 
10 0 

0 12 0 

10 0 


10 0 

0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
10 0 


*8 



Ra. a. p. 
17 0 0 


9 0 0 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 
11 0 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 

10 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 


2 0 0 
3 0 0 


Number of 
meals eaten 
per day. 


Three meals. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

f ! 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Says his family 
eats three 
times and he 
twioe, as he 
does not like 
eating in the 
morning. 
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Most of the women have special costume for festivals ; it costs from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3, and lasts for about eight years. Rbmabbs. 
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REPORT. 


The residents of this village may be divided into three classes, viz., (1) rayats dependent 
principally on the profits of cultivation ; (2) those relying partly on cultivation and partly 
on wages of labour ; and (S) others depending wholly on wages. 

The number in class (1) is 8, out of 19 residents or heads of families. 

The average number of dependents below the age of 16 , including infants and young 
children, is three, and above that age three. The average number who add to the inoome 
by labour is two, and the amount thus earned is Rs. 81-8-7 per house. 

The quantity of land possessed is 16 bighas 1 cotta paddy, and 10 bighas 5 cottas 
bari per house, giving an yield cf 10 mannds 81 seers per bigha of paddy, and 8 maunds 
per bigha of bari. 

The total amount incurred in cultivation is R*. 10-6 + Rs. 8-4-6 payable as rent per each 
house, and the extent of this indebtedness is Rs. 13-2-5 per house. 

The average number of live-stock possessed is as follows ; — 

2 Buffaloes* 

3 Oxen, 

8 Goats and sheep, and 

l K g ; 

and the number of brass utensils used is two plates and three cups per house. 

The amount expended annually per eaoh house for clothes is Rs. 13-6 ; on social ceremonies 
is nearly Rs. 6; salt Rs. 3-11; oil Rs. 3-15; ingredient and spices Rs. 1-9-6; tobacco 
Rs. 1-14-7, and liquor Rs. 7-2. 

The number in class (2) is five. The average number of dependents is two below 
16 years, and one above that age. 

The number per each bouse earning Rs. 47-8 by labonr is nearly two. The area 
possessed by each house is S bighas 16 cottas paddy, and 2 bighas 12 cottas bari, which 
give an average outturn of 9 maunds 22 seers of the former and 3 maunds of the latter. 

The cost for cultivation is Rs. 1-3-2+2-2-9 on account of rent. 

The average amount of their debts is Rs. 3-3-2. The number of buffaloes and oxen 
possessed is three ; goats and pigs 3 ; and brass utensils two. Amount expended annually 
per each house on clothes is Rs. 5-3-2 ; social ceremonies Rs. 2-1-7 ; salt Rs. 2-4-9 ; oil 
Rs. 2-8 ; ingredients and spices Re. 1 ; tobacco 8 annas 9 pie, and liquor Rs. 2-9-7. 

There are six of the third class having on an average three dependents; two per house 
earn by labour Rs. 78-7-2 yearly. They have no debts, possess two beads of oxen and 
nearly three brass vessels per eaoh house ; they expend annually Rs. 6-14-8 on clothes ; 
Re. 1 on social ceremonies, and Rs. 7-9-4 on salt, tobacco, oil f ingredients and spices, and 
liquor per each house. 

All olasses eat three meals a day : the morning meal being composed of stale rice and 
salt or vegetables^ and midday and night meals consisting of a plate of rice, dal and vege- 
tables ; also sometimes flesh or fish. After the jauera and kodo harvests these are frequently 
used as a change, besides jungle fruits and vegetables ; occasionally fruits such as mangoes, 
jack, custard-apple and melons are eaten as a luxury. 

The exact quantity of rice eaten cannot be stated, but, as far as ascertained, about one and 
a half seer per eaoh adult, and from half to three-fourth seer of rice per child is used daily ; 
and from the appearance of the people it is evident they do not stint themselves. The clothes 
worn is mostly English and Bombay made dhuti and markin# 

Toe last class appeared better clothed, and the reason given was they had often ready 
money in their hands. 

Their houses, of course! though no longer composed of wattle and mud, but of strong 
mud walls, was less substantial than the dwellings of the first two classes. On the. whole 
I think the people are fairly well off and are not suffering from insufficiency of food. These 
remarks apply more or less to all Sonthal villages. Where there is a deficiency of laud, there 
is a movement among the people to emigrate, but there is no real suffering from insufficiency 
of food. 

The 14 th April 1888. E, McL. Smith. 


Dated Doomka, the 17th April 1888. 

Memo, by — R. Oabstairs, Esq., Offg. Deputy Commissioner. 

Copy forwarded to the Commissioner, Sonthal Pergunuahs, Bhagulpore, in continuation 
of my confidential letter of the instant. This gives a fair description of a typical Sonthal 
village on the east side of the district There is a movement from that side towards Maldab. 


C. E. G. - Beg. Ko. 10810—137 - 24- .-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 

, No. 5, dated Bbagtdpbre, the 23rd April 1&88. 

From — John Bbames, Esq., Commiaioner of the Bhagdlpbre Division and 
Sontbal Pergunnahe, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal 1 , Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my confidential letter No. 4 of the 19th instant, I 
have the honour to submit herewith copy of a report received to-day from the 
Collector of Pumeah regarding the oondition of the lower classes of the 
people of his district. 

2. The statements appended to the Collector’s, letter' requiring 6orre6tion 
have been returned to him for revision. They will be submitted shortly. 


Dated Purneah, the 21st April 1888. 

From — H. 0. Coons, Esq., Collector of Purneah, 

To — The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 

With reference to your order contained in' donfidehtifcl No. 1: of the 19th December 
1887, it is to be regretted that the order did not reach the districts earlier in the cold 
Weather. 

2. My enquiries, which Were necessarily personal Ones, 1 are confined to one portion of 
the district ; that portion, inasmuch: as it is neither the most nor the leaHt prosperous, may be 
regarded as typical. 

3. I ihay premise my report by oettaib fabts of general application Which are* dot drerd 
general impressions. 

41 Indigenous beggars ohtside the towns and business centres' art unknown. They 
art tb be found in Purneah towij, and dodbtless in Kisseng-unge, KaBba and Saifgutige, and 
possibly in one or two other tirade centred The* power and inclination tO give may acoonnt for 
their existence at sncb places. 

5. Outside the above places the only' beggars met with are Wandering vagabonds, 
chiefly from the west. 

0. Fact No. 2. When it is necessary to' obtain' unskilled labour for the roads or for 
railway operations, such labour has to be imported from the west. 

1 . This I know from my connection with'the district roads and my Observations on this 
railway work. I' have enquired of contractors the reason for this, and' the answer has always 
been that the local then have their' land, and they do not care to take up 1 work on the line. 

8. The people of Pnmeah a ref for the most part wanting ia effort or desirb to improve 
themselves. They have learnt to be content' with siich things as they have ; they will not 
even, when in want, acoept good wages if it invofvas their leaving their homes and' working 
a little more than they are accustomed to ; hence their unwillingness- to take Work oh the 
line, orto enter domestic service, or to emigrate to Darjeeling. 

9. This is commonly attributed to their prosperity : If ear this is not always the case. I 
think that the debility prodhoed'by the deadly climate- of the 'place assists to make the'people 
indolent and spiritless. 

10 1 have noticed a mental paralysis among the European and Eurasian residents, which 
I attribote to the same cause. European offioera feel the tendency and overcome it for a season, 
bnt l am inclined to think that in the long ran succumb to it. 

11. The early stages of disorder are indolence and listlessness, which manifest them- 
selves daring periods of malarious fevers only, bnt undoubtedly become ehronio in time. .. 

12. Bence we find the Purneah acclimatized European or Eurasian a man of con- 
spicuously weak mental fibre, frequently also physically slothful ; but it is remarkable that this 
condition of partially suspended vitality is consistent with length of days— a befagged existence 
appears in some cases to be indefinitely protracted. 

18. If snob be the case with a stock originally vigorous and hardy, the influence of the 
climate on the weaker native population must be still more marked. I may be exoused for 
this digression, as my contention- as to climatio influences a Sooting the economic condition 
of the population will account for facts which I shall comment on, and what is more impor- 
tant is the deplorable result of paralysing the vigor and enterprise of the race will ever be 
found a huge obstacle to any efforts made by Government to improve the condition of the 
people. 

14. A third foot refers to emigration. Though the Chota Nagpore or Dhangar ooolies 
pass through the district in hundreds every year, voluntarily going to Darjeeling in search 
of employment, ne Purneah cooly was ever known to do so. 

15. I must again digress. Some of these same Dbangars have settled in the sooth and 
west of the district, and either find the place a land of Goshen, as it is the practice to describe 
the district, or become fever-stricken and indolent like the rest. 

16. Fifthly, it is -a fact that the people of Purneah are ' not litigious. They are mild, 
dooile and long-snffering. To what is this fact to be attributed ? ,1 think, first, to their easy 
rates of rent, which do not provoke litigation ; and secondly, to the indolence aforesaid. . 
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17. As a sixth fact, I may mention, without going into details, that the rents here are 
low, sometimes nominal, and always light in relation to the capabilities of the land. 

18. As a seventh, I never saw * a worse housed population, thongh I have eamped 
in many districts ; this I attribute to constitutional indolence. All the above facts apply to 
cultivators, labourers and village craftsmen. 

19. They indicate that, if the condition of the people is not better, it is not dne to their 
wanting opportunity, but rather to their wanting inclination to improvement. This will 
complicate the question of providing a remedy should one appear necessary, even if it does not 
Prostrate any effort in that direction. 

20. The above facts also show that nothing can be charged to rack-renting, which does 

not exist in the district, owing to the vast area of csltivable soil that is still available for 
settlement. ■ ; 

21. I shall pass now to the consideration, first, of the state of cultivators in the village 
of Khanwah, in pergunnah Dharampore, thannah Dhamdaha, in the estate of the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga. The statistics were prepared with the aid of a very experienced officer of 
the Baj. 

22. I send it on as I received it with the following remarks : — 

(1) The bigha in this pergunnah is nearly an acre in extent, viz,, 4,011 £ square yards ; 
the ratio of an acre to a bigha is 1*206 to 1. 

(2) I note that in Statement A each holding is divided into a certain portion exclusively 
devoted to early rice, and thi remainder devoted exclusively to winter crops. This is noto- 
riously not generally the case. The bhadoi land is almost invariably productive of both these 
crops, but as the effect of correcting the estimate according to the above general law would be 
to show the ryotVposition to be far better than it is, I prefer to let it pass with the above 
comment, the result shown being, as it is, very favourable to the ryot. 

(8). The cold-weather crop, which appears to have been cultivated in some cases, was 
ietari , the most valueless of all crops. Similarly, as in the last note, it would be possible for 
me to remark that land that will grow kesari would grow wheat, oats and other far more 
valuable crops, and that the statement furnished shows au exceptionally unfavourable state of 
things for the ryot : but for the same reason that I have already given, I refrain from correct- 
ing the figures by multiplying the produce by three to give the value of 6ome of the better 
crops that might and do in most cases take the place of kesari . 

(4). On the other hand, I think that the home consumption under all heads— food, cloth- 
ing, religious observanoes, &c. — is not covered by a little over one seer a day or 10 inaunds, 
worth about Rs. 10 per head a year including children, or much less thau the earning of a day 
labourer. Allowing for the cheapness that is doe to the cultivator living on the produce of his 
own lands, I do not think that less thau Rs. 2 for each adult and Re. 1 for each child 
should be allowed for all expenses of living. There remains the cost of cultivation, which 
appears under-estimated. From enquiries 1 have made elsewhere, Rs. 2 a bigha for each crop 
is not an exoessive estimate, and that Be. 1 as per statement is undoubtedly defective. 
Enough has been said, I think, to show that in this by no means specially favoured village tha 
cultivators are in ordinary years extremely comfortably off. 

23. The next village I dealt with was oomposed entirely of labourers ; the statistics of 
this were compiled with the aid of Mr. Wodschow, an indigo planter of great experience of 
the district, with every inclination to represent facts as they are. The statement marked B 
gives a list of the inhabitants with details as to their means of livelihood. 1 have added a foot- 
note showing certain other sources of gain that exist, and an explanatory note as to the 
hired servant who receives only 8 annas a month as ploughman. 

24. This is a form of slavery ; for an advance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 a man becomes the 
servant of another on nominal pay. 

25. It was impossible to follow each individual of this village through his various 
forms of labour throughout the year. 

26. To illustrate this, 1, in consultation with Mr. Wodschow, prepared a statement 
showing the usual occupations, mouth by month, of men in that village, which I append in 
form G. 

27. Prom this it appears that, taking the year round, the labourers can make both ends 
meet, and even become possessed of cattle, swine and carts, which must be the outcome 
of thrift, 

28. : There are two periods of slack work — the first about June, and perhaps to some 
extent before that ; the second in October. Against this must be set off the fact that about 
ten months of the year admit of savings, which enable the labourer to tide over the slack 
periods. 

29. I do not think that the state of labourers is such as to call for Government inter- 
ference, especially for the reason I have given in my preliminary remarks, that the people 
would not avail themselves of an opportunity to get better pay if it involved their leaviug 
their homes. 

30. Mr. Taylor, another planter, assures me that the above is an unfavourable picture 
of the condition of labourers as compared with what exists iu the neighbourhood of the 
railway. . 
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31. Finally as to handicrafts. Artizans in towns are extremely well off and independent, 
and form so very small an unit of the population that I think it unnecessary to go into 
their case. 

32. In the country the village barhi or carpenter receives an allowance of 15 to 20 
seers per plough at each harvest, of which there are generally two in this district ; for this he 
keeps the plough in repairs. He also makes ploughs, boats, chests and other rough carpentry. 

S3. The napit or barber receives 10 seers of the crop at each harvest from each 
homestead, besides presents at sradhs and marriages, and sundry other emoluments for offices 
performed by him according to custom. He may also hold lands. 

34. The dhobi or washerman receives 5 to 10 seers according to the size of the 
family from each household at each harvest. 

35. The chamar or cobbler has a right to the skins of all cattle dying in the village* 
These he sells, and he does a little rough cobbling if needs be. His wife, the chamarin, is the 
hereditary midwife of the village and is paid by presents. 

36. The above form all the crafts generally found in a Puraeah village. Blacksmith’s 
work is done by carpenters. 

37. There is no want, so far as I can learn, in any of these classes. They are necessities 
to the village, and the villagers arrange that they shall live in reasonable comfort, 

38. Weavers are not a conspicuous class in this district. They do not, so far as I can 
learn, exist in the part where my enquiries were made. 

39. In the north they do exist and find a good sale for their coarse cloths and their 
colored cloths for the use of females. Some gunny cloth is also produced by this class. 

40. If they do not find work they take to agriculture : lands are plentiful in this district. 

41. My examples have been selected from a by no means specially prosperous part of 
the district. I am inclined to think below the average. 

42. My general conclusion is that no class of the community stands in need of special 
measures for their relief. 


C. E. G.— Reg. No. 12070-137-26-4.88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


No. 829Agri., dated Calcutta, tbe 27th April 1888. 

From — M. Finucanb, Esq., c.s., Director of the Department of Land Becords and 
Agriculture, Bengal, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Bevenue Department. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 3695— 
652Agri., dated the 9th December last, requesting that enquiries into the 
condition of the lower classes of the population be conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Department only (1) as regard the districts of which analysis may be 
undertaken, and (2) as regards the areas surveyed under my direction. 

. 2. In reply I have the honour to report that there having been no agency 
available for the purpose, it has not been found possible to undertake the 
analysis of any district during the current year ; and the areas under survey, 
except in Mozufferpore, in Srinagar, in B&agulpore, and in Angul in Orissa, are 
so limited that no conclusions can be based on the results of enquiries insti- 
tuted in them. 

3. Without a comprehensive enquiry, and without reports for the various 
districts of Bengal, I do not therefore feel in a position to offer, and do not 
understand that I am called upon to express, an opinion generally on the 
questions raised in the Government .of India’s circular which forms an 
enclosure of your letter under reply. 

4. As regards the special tracts of considerable extent which have been 
brought under survey, special reports have been received which are submitted 
in original. A special report on Mozufferpore has already been submitted 
to Government with my remarks, and need not be further referred to here. 
It shows that the condition of the agricultural classes in that part of the 
country is at present far from satisfactory, and would appear to have much 
deteriorated as compared with past times. 

5. The conclusions of Mr. Collin, settlement offioer of Srinagar, regard- 
ing the condition of the agricultural classes in north Bhagulpore, is that 
in ordinary years they have sufficient means of subsistence ; but he adds that 
the facts elicited in the course of his enquiries do not indicate any great pros- 
perity, and they show that the lower classes, amounting to 25 per cent, of the 
population, would have nothing to fall back upon in a year of scarcity. 

6. The reports of the officers noted in the 
margin are herewith submitted in original. It 
would serve no useful purpose to examine these 
reports in detail, as no general conclusion can be 
based upon them without the reports from other 
officers in tbe same or neighbouring districts. 

7. • My personal opinion is that the condition 
of the agricultural classes in Behar, including 
parts of Bhagulpore Division, has deteriorated 
within the period of British rule, and that it is now 
deteriorating, while that of the population of the 
greater part . of Bengal Proper has improved; 
that no appreciable portion of the rural classes in 
Bengal Proper as distinguished from Behar is suffer- 
ing from want of food ; but, as already remarked, 
the reports now submitted, though some of them 

are valuable so far as they go, do not afford grounds for forming any general 
conclusions. 


1. Settlement Offioer of Dubalhati, 
* Bajshahye. 

2. Settlement Officer of Bogri and 
Kesiari, Midnapore. 

8. Settlement Officer of Bhetia, 
ICidnapore. 

4. Settlement Officer of Baiun* 
kandi Tipperah. 

6. Settlement Officer of Nmlchera, 
Noakhally. 

6. Settlement Officer of Maldwar 
Estate, Dinngepore. 

7. Settlement Officer of Sunker- 
pore Estate, Dinagepore. 

8. Settlement Officer of Churamon 
Estate, Dinagepore. 

9. Settlement' Officer of Bamun* 
ghati in Mhnrbhnnj. 

10. Settlement Officer of Angnl, 
Cuttack. 

11. Settlement Officer of Srinagar 
and Banaili Estate, Bhagulpore. 


Dated Bhagulpore, -the 20th April 1888. 

Demi-official from— A. A. Wacb, Esq., c.s , 

To — M. Finucanb, Esq., c.b., 

I SEND I you on Collin's report in original, and with it a note comparing some of the 
statistics with what I collected for my report. Collin has gone to work in a different way 
to that on which I told my sub-divisional officers to work, and so further comparison of 
figures is almost impossible. In this note I have cut out the Srinugger Managers figures 
because they are so inconsistent with everything else that I will not use them unless they 
tally with Barun Deo Naram's fipres more than they do with others I have. Dopahar is 
scarcely a typical pergunnah of this district, but the general conclusions Collin has arrived at 
agree fairly with mine. I think he has made a little too much perhaps of the continuonness 
of labour. These are slack times, and I doubt if the wage earned in good times is sufficient to 
give them all a full meal in the slack times. Yon would not thank me, I fear, for sending 
you my draft report to read ; but when Beames has done with it I daresay he would 
lend it you if you want to check your settlement officers' reports by Collectors' information. 


H. P.— Beg. No. 18660— 137— 7-6-88. 
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No. 17, dated Noagan, the 13th April 1888. 

From — Moonshi Nundjeb, Settlement Officer, Dubalhati Estates, 

To — The Collector of Rajshahye. 

*With reference to your memorandum No. 750, dated the 10th instant, giving cover to a 
letter No. 706 — 721Agri., from the Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, I 
have the honour to state that I have also received a copy of the letter direct from the Director, 
directing me to submit the report through you not later than the 15th instant. The report 
is ready, but the figured statement, I regret to say, cannot be ready before this evening ; 
and as the report will be of little use without the statement, 1 do not find myself in a 
position to submit the report by return of post. I will despatch it by tomorrow's post, and 
it will reach you on the 15th, and I beg you will be kind enough to excuse me for one day's 
delay. 

I need hardly explain here the difficulty which I have experienced in preparing a report 
of this nature within six weeks of my joining my appointment here. But as the matter is 
urgent I propose to submit a copy of the report direct to the Director, and beg that your 
remarks thereon may be communicated to him as soon after the 15th as possible. This 
arrangement will save time and I hope you will be pleased to approve of it. 

No. 19, dated Noagan, the 14th April 1888. 

Memo, by — Moonshi Nundjee, Settlement Officer, Dubalhati Estates. 

Copy, with copy of report No. 18, dated the 18th instant, forwarded to the Director 
of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture for information. 


No. 18, dated Camp Noagan, the April 1888. 

From — Moonshi Nundjee, Settlement Officer, Dubalhati Estates, 

To — The Collector of Rajshahye. 

With reference to your memorandum No. 16840., dated the 5th March 1888, giving 
cover to a letter No. 113Agri., dated the 23rd January 1888, from the Director of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 1 have the honour to submit the following 
report regarding the actual condition of the lower classes of the population of the Dubal- 
hati estates. 

2. Operation* under the Bengal Tenancy Act. — The survey operations of the Dubal- 
hati estates could not be commenced until the 3rd March last, on which date I joined my 
appointment here, having finished my duties in connection with the settlement of the 
Government estate of Chur Nulchira in the district of Noakhally. 

3. During the short period of six weeks that I have been in charge of the work, it has 
been difficult for me to collect, in the ordinary course of my duty, accurate statistics on, the 
subject in the manner suggested. I hope, however, that although the information which 
I have been able to gather during the short time at my disposal is not the result of detailed 
enquiries, it may be accepted as sufficiently correct for our present purposes. 

4. The Government notification directing that a survey and record of rights of the 
estates be made under sub-section 2 (a), section 101 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 21st December last. The estates are situated in 
pergunnah Barbakpore, and consist of 198 villages containing an area of 31,870 acres. They 
contain many marshes and swamps ( bils ) which dry up during the hot weather, but which 
expand into broad sheets of water during the rainy season. A sort of coarse rice called 
boro , or spring crop, is grown along the edges of the bils . The boro land forms a hot* bed 
of dispute between the Rajah and his tenants, the former claiming it to be khamar and the 
latter to be a part of their occupancy holding. 

5* Description of the tract . — The whole tract appears to be fortunate in its natural 
configuration. It has a good proportion of high as well as low land, and the result is 
that the injury caused to low land crops by flood or heavy rainfall is to a considerable extent 
counterbalanced by a good harvest m the high lands. Similarly in cases of drought the 
general harvest is not affected seriously, as the produce of low-lying lands is sufficient to 
avert any extreme distress. 

6. Uncertainty regarding rates of rent and area of holding . — There being no settle- 
ment and partition papers of the estates, and the rates of rent and the area of ryoti 
holding being the real matter of dispute between the Rajah and his tenants, no reliable 
information regarding the area of a cultivator's holding and the rent payable by him can be 
obtained before the completion of the present survey and record of rights. And it was in 
consequence of this dispute between the parties that the Government, in its Resolution dated 
the 30th January 1888, was pleased to sanction, under section 56, clause 3 of the Tenancy 
Act, a modified form of receipt for use in the estate, in order that, pending such survey and 
settlement, the ryots might make lump payments o t rents without the specification of details 
in the receipt* 
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7. An attempt was made by the Rajah, some years ago, to measure the ryoti lands 
and prepare a revised rent-roll. But the measurement was unproductive of any result, as the 
ryots did not agree to it. 

8. The road cess returns filed on behalf of the Rajah under the Cess Act IX (B.C.V of 
1880, and the old revenue survey records, do not give the required data for any villages. 
The returns do not show the area of the holding, and the annual rents entered therein are 
disputed by the ryots. 

9. Old revenue survey records. — The revenue survev of the district was made between 
the years 1848 and 1856. The survey registers of the villages appertaining to the Dubklhati 
estates classify the village area into (1) cultivated, (2) site, and (3) uncultivated and 
waste But there is nothing on record to show how much of the uncultivated area was 
'capable of being brought under cultivation and how much was unfit for cultivation. 

10. Division of agricultural community according to present statistical information 

I commenced enquiries in 10 typical villages of the estates to obtain some trustworthy 
statistical information on the subject under consideration. The figures of the 10 villages 
furnish sufficient data for a correct conclusion. The thanawar list of the Boundary Com* 
missioner, showing the population of villages, &c., 'not being available, 1 have ascertained the 
number of persons in each village for the present purpose. I have divided the agricultural 
community into si* classes, as will appear from Table 1, and from the statistics of these 
villages it appears that 7*6 per cent, of the population employ hired labour for cultivating their 
land, 60*4 per cent, cultivate their land by their own labour, 24 6 per cent, depend on wages 
plus the profit of small bolding, 51 per cent, depend on wages of labour ouly, 1*03 per 
cent, are dependent on charity, and 1*03 are dealers in hides, aud that the density of 
population is 938*05 per square mile. . 

11. Average area of holding and average rate per bigha . — I have also compiled a state- 
ment (Table II) from the survey records and the cess returns, which shows that the average 
area pf a holding is 116. 9k. 9c., or about 4 acres, and the average rent per bigha is 11 Innas 

II pie. I have tested the figures by enquiry, and found them to be approximately correct. > 

12. Table II further shows that at the time of the revenue survey (1851-52) 48*6 per 
cent, of the whole area was cultivated, 5*02 site and 46*3 uncultivated and waste. But from 
what I have already seen of the estates, I cau say that, with the exception of a few small 
areas occupied by roads, tanks, village sites, &c., the whole of the cultivated area is capable 
of yielding crops of some kind. 

13. Extent of cultivators* holdings . — There is scarcely any cultivator holding more than 
100 bighas. There are, however, cultivators who hold from 50 to 100 bighas. But the 
Average size of the holding of a well-to-do cultivator varies from 30 to 12 bighas. ^ 
holding of 15 bighas is considered as sufficient to keep its holder iu comfortable circum- 
stances ; bat a holding containing less than IQ bighas is considered very small. 

14. Cereal crops . — Besides rice the other cereal crops cultivated are ganja, jute, turl 
meric, chilly and sugarcane. But generally speaking a cultivator’s entire holding is under 
rice and jute, with the exception of a small patoh around the homestead in which he raises 
crops of vegetables. 

15. Cultivation of rice and jute and profit of cultivation. — Rice and jute being the 
principal crops cultivated by the cultivator every year, I made some enquiries regarding 
his profit. I enquired of some trustworthy respectable men, who gave me the following 
figures : — 


Ceop. 

Average pro- 
duce per 
bigha. 

Value (jute 
Rs. S per 
maund and 1 
paddy Re. 1-8 
per maund). 

Average cost 
of cultiva- 
tion. 

i 

Bent. 

i 

Net profit of * 
the cultiva- 
te*. 

» 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A- P. 

Rice 

12 

8 

2 

18 0 

4 8 

Jute ... ... ... 

10 

30 

8 

2 0 0 

20 0 0 


Considering the fertility of the soil and the fact that paddy-fields produce crops of 
pulses or oilseeds, the above estimate may be considered fairly accurate. So a cultivator of 
8 bighas of land may be considered as well off as a man earning money wages of Rs. 8 q 
month. 

16. Cost of living . — The cost of living of a middle-sized family of the cultivating class, 
consisting of 5 persons, 3 adults and 2 children, may be safely estimated at Rs. 8-8-6, as 
under— 


. Rice, 3 maunds, value 
Dali, 10 seers 

Vegetables, chillies, spices, &c. 

Oil 

Salt 

Fish 


Rs. A. p. 

...5 0 0 
... 0 12 6 

... 0 12 0 

... 0 12 0 

...080 

... 0 12 0 


Total ... 8 8 6 
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17. Bat it mast be remembered that the above expenses would beincujred if all the 
articles were purchased from the bazar. Bat as a matter of fact the cultivator obtains from 
his fields almost all the staple articles of food. The fish he requires is caiight by himself, 
or By members of his family, in a neighbouring marsh or tank. 

.18. A cultivator of small holding, two or three bighas in area^supplemeuts his ordinary 
means o$ livelihood by his wages of; labour. Sometimes he receives a share of the crop in 
return for hi* labour. No cultivator would admit that he derived any income by .the sale of 
straw, fodder* livestock, milk, &c. 

1 9. Old rates of rent . —As for the rates of rent, the following extract from Dr. Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Rajshahye, page 78, is worthy of note here: — “ Rates of rent have 
enormously increased during the present century, for the Collector states that prior to the 
decennial settlement in : 1790 the rates current for ordinary land appear to have been 
about 2\ annas per bigha or under Is. an acre." And it appears that since the 
permanent settlement the rates of rent in the estates have increased by 150 to : 200 per 
cent. 

20. Wages, — The rates of wages have also increased with the increase in prices of 
articles of food. The present rate of wages of an agricultural labourer is four annas per day 
without food or two annas per day in addition to food. But one-half of these is said to have 
been the rate 25 years ago. The women are generally employed in household work, but 
those of the poorer class occasionally work in the field. Children are employed in tending 
cattle. 

21. Condition of the cultivator . — The cultivators are not continually in debt. 
Whenever they borrow money they do so for purchasing seed-grain or on the occasion of 
marriage or other religious ceremonies, the rate of interest being jnne anna per rupee, or 
6-4 per cent. The debt is repaid with interest at the end of the harvest. The number of 
those seriously in debt is very small. 

22. As 1 far as I have been able to learn by enquiries, I have* no doubt that the position 
of the cultivators and the labouring class is much better than it was 20 years ago. They 
are advanciUg in wealth and social self-respect. They no longer Buffer their landlord to 
extort money from them in shape of salami or abwabs. Their easy circumstances enable 
them to resist all attempts of their landlord at enhancement of their rent. Those Who used 
to do well with earthen pots and pans have now vessels of brass and copper, The'improve- 
ment in houses, wages, dress and diet speak of their general prosperity. The women are 
more decently dressed than formerly ; the women of a well-to-do cultivator no longer carry 
on their persons brass ornaments. 

23. Houses . — The building materials used consist of bamboos, wooden posts, thatching- 
grass, cane and jute. Roofs are thatched with grass. The outer walls and inner partitions 
are made of bamboo mats or split, bamboo, rough sticks or bamboos beipg used for raf tgrs. 
Earth is but little used for building; houses with mud walls are not to be found except in 
some of the big villages. The house of the village maudal or head man is usually the best 
house in the village. 

24. Furniture . — The brass utensils have to a very considerable extent superseded the 
cheap pottery formerly in use* We now find in the house of almost every cultivator a 
brass vessel (gagra) for carrying water, a brass jug (tote), a brass plate (thala), a brass cup 
[bati) 9 not to speak of ordinary furniture such as a few cane baskets, some bamboo 
baskets, one Or two quilts for use at night, and one or two mate, &c. , 

The agricultural implements, consisting of a plough ( nangal ), spade ( kodoli ), harrow 
(i beda) 9 reaping sickle (kochi), clod-crusher (moi), bill-book ( dao ), fee., !are of course in the 
house of every cultivator. i 

25. Drm and ornaments. — The dress of an ordinary cultivator is a dhuti and a ckudder. 
Every well-to-do cultivator now uses an umbrella, a piran (shirt), and a pair of shoes, which 
was not the case some few years ago. The dress of the women is sari . The use of gold 
and silver ornaments has increased of late years, and even the poorest cultivator iu the village 
is now ashamed to admit that brass ornaments are used by his women. 

26. ArtizanSy weavers , fyc. — Persons of these professions are few;. The number of 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths and carpenters iu the estates under survey may approximately be 
estimated at 5, 30 and 50 respectively. There are no brick-layers. There are two or three 
families of masons in village Dubalhati, which is the residence of the Rjajah. The artizans 
either work at a fixed rate of wages varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per mionth, or carry on 
their work in their own houses, and occasionally sell their productions to merchants. 

The few weavers that are to be met with in some of the villages work on their own 
account. The cultivators as a ru]e purchase cloth from the bazar for their own use. 

27. Conclusion.^ The day-labourer aud persons living on charity obtain enough to 
supply their wants, and no portion of the population suffer from bad health by reason 
of poverty. 
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Statement shotting the classification of population in 10 villages appertaining to the Dubalhati Estates, pergunnah BarbaTtpore, district Rajshahye. 
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Table II.. 


Statement showing the classification of area of village and its annual value according to the revenue 

survey records and cess returns. 


1 

2 



3 



4 

5 ‘ 

MM 

7 

aT 

NAMB Of VlLLAGB. 

Abba according to. the 
Revenue Buryk? 

RECORD 8. 

Number o» holdings 

AND AMOUNT Of RENT AC- 
CORDING TO THE RETURN 
PIL1D BT THB RAJAH 
UNDBR THB CB88 ACT. 

Average 
area of the 
holding. 

■ 

B 

Remarks, 

! 

I 

Culti- 

vated. 

Bile. 

Uncul- 

tivated 

and 

waste. 

Total. 

^Number 
of ryoti 
holding. 

Annual value 
of land, <.«. 
total rent pay- 
able to the 
semindar. 



m 





Rs. A. P. 

B. X. CH. 

\ Bfi. A. P. 


1 

Kamaigari 


45 

887 

932 

66 

468 0 6 1 

14 2 6 

*0 8 0 

The villages of Patakataand Cbuk 
Rampur do not appear in the 
* road oees return, ana so they have 
been omitted, from this state- 

! 

Chuk Bara 


11 1 

96 

257 

28 

247 5 6 

9 3 9 

0 15 4 

ment. 

3 

Bo. Fatehullah 


■n 

65 ' 

178 

18 

178 13 7 

9 11 0 

10 7 


4 

Bo. Jaybari 

IKf 


25 

87 

20 

117 10 9 

4 7 0 

15 7 


5 

Bijrha 

■kj 


85 

211 

29 

1 294 11 8 

7 5 6 

117 


6 

Chuk Ram Chandra ... 


so 

846 


35 

545 5 9 

16 0 0 

0 15 6 


7 

Birahim 


18 

180 

838 

13 

157 2 5 

17 16 14 

0 10 10 

* 

8 

Hasaigari 


50 

68S 

1,833 

118 

738 13 6 

11 0 2 

0 9 6 



Total ... 

1,798 

185 

1,707 

3,684 

381 

■ 

11 9 9* 

0 11 11* 

• These figures have been arrive^ 
at, not by adding the figures in 
the column, but by finding out 
the uverages in the total area and 
the total rent. 


Noagon, 

The IS th April 1888. 


Mtjnshi Ntjndjx, 

Settlement Officer, 


H. P.—Eeg. No. 18570—187—7.5*88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 

Dated Midnapore, the 13th April 1888. 

From — Babu Bissessar Banerjbe, Settlement Officer of Bogri and Kesiari, 

To— The Director of Land Records and Agriculture (through the Collector of 
Midnapore. 

With reference to your Nos. 115 and 116, dated the 23rd January, I have the honour 
to submit herewith my notes on the condition of the agricultural classes in estate Kesiari 
and Bogri. 

My enquiries, it will be seen, were confined to one mouzah in each estate, the mouzahs 
to which my notes refer being typical in many respects of the other villages comprised 
in the estates* 

Thb following note embodies the result of the enquiries made by me regarding the 
material condition of the ryots of mouzah Hasimpur comprised in estate Kesiari. 

I confined my enquiries to this village alone, as it is in many respects typical of 
the other villages appertaining to the estate, and as the settlement of this village, under* 
taken on the application of the proprietors of the estate under the Tenancy Act, having 
been brought to completion, 1 am in a position, so far as the condition of its inhabitants 
is concerned, to adduce actual facts in support of my conclusions. 

The culturable area of this village consists for the most part of single-cropped land, 

> nothing but the aman or late paddy crop being grown thereon. 

The soil is not of the best quality, and there being no facilities for irrigation, a river 
or a khal, the ryots are wholly dependent on rain-water for a good crop. They live in 
constant dread of a drought or of excessive rainfall, especially of the former. 

Having nothing but single-cropped lands to depend upon, the failure of the winter 
paddy crop means heavy distress to the ryots. 

In other parts of the country the failure of one crop is made up for by growing other 
crops on the same land. This is not possible here. 

No kind of garden produce is grown in this part of the district, the soil being not 
suited for them. There are a few patches of garden produce here and there in the mouzah ; 

• but owing to the ravages of monkeys there is nothing like a systematic attempt to grow 
, them on a larger scale. The Hindu ryots never think of killing these monkeys. 

In the village of Hasimpur . there are 117 families of cultivators, the area of their 
holdings ranging from 2 to 30 big has. . The average yield per bigha is 8 or 8£ mauuds 
of paddy, each member of a family consuming 1£ maunds a month. 


The cost of cultivation per bigha is as follows: — 

Rs a. p. 

Seed-grains ••• ••• ... 0 6 0 

Labour for ploughing ... ... ...10 0 

Manure ... ... ...0 5 0 

Labour for reaping and harvesting ... ... 110 (5 

Bent and cesses ... ... ... ... 1 6 9 


4 12 3 

This cost is incurred when everything is done by hired labour. But cultivators do 
not always hire labourers for cultivating their fields. In most cases they do the work 
themselves, and the. money which they have to pay in hard cash is the rent, the cesses and 
the wages of labourers ; but the cost of their own labour and the keep of necessary cattle 
would bring up the total cost of cultivating a bigha of land to the amount given above. 

The wages of daily labourers are 1 anna 6 pie per head per diem plus 3 pie 
for oil, tobacco and fried rice. Labourers are also hired for the year at Ks. 24 per 
head. This annual pay has to be paid in advance. Labourers engaged for the year are not 
allowed to board themselves at their employer’s expense. Labourers generally allow them- 
selves to be hired for the year in order to provide funds for emergent occasions, such 
as marriage of themselves or of their children, &c. They then shift for themselves as best 
they can for a whole year, and thus repay the amount advanced to them. The labourers 
who board themselves upon their employers c.osfc the latter one anna per head daily. 

One bigha of land, which is equal to 1 J standard bigha, yields, as stated above, 8 or 
8£ maunds of paddy,, the money value of which is Rs. 6 at the rate of 12 annas per maund. 
The straw fetches one rupee, the total money value of the yield being Rs. 7. But the rent 
and cesses (Rs. 1-6-9) and cost of cultivation (Rs. 3-4-0) being deducted therefrom, the 
margin of profit left does not exceed Rs : 2 per bigha. But this, however, is not always 
their net profit, as it is subject to deduction on account of— 

(1) , Keep of cattle. 

(2) Price of the plough and the cost of repairing it from time to time. 

(3) Rent and cesses paid by ryots in bad year. 
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It appears that land and cattle are both deteriorating, the former from impoverish - 
ment caused by constant tillage, and the latter from want of fodder, there being no pasturage 
for them, and the straw of paddy being otherwise utilized, i.e. in thatching houses. &a. 
Want of fodder for cattle is severely felt in the month of Cheyt, the cattle being then 
allowed to wander about in the neighbouring jungle in charge of a cowherd who is paid at 
the rate of one anna per head of cattle. 

The absence of grazing- grounds is due to weavers and other eastes who used to 
follow other professions before, having how taKen to agriculture for their subsistence. The 
margin of cultivation has thus been extended far into the khas palit lands of the village. 

The ryots whose holdings are less than five bighas supplement their income from agricul- 
ture by carrying on other business or trade. Similarly the weavers, who have suffered to 
a great extent owing to the importation of European piece-goods into the country, have, 
as stated above, taken to eultivation to eke out the very small income they derive from 
their professions. There are 30 or 32 families in this village who live partly by agriculture 
and partly by other trade or business. . . 

The cost of maintenance per head is given below— 


Bice ••• ••• 


A. P. 

2 0 

Oil ... 

... 

• •• 09 

Vegetable 

... 

••• 0 6 

Miscellaneous expenses 

••• 

sow 0 6 


The ryots of this part of the district literally live from hand-to-mouth. Two full meals 
of coarse rice per day are a luxury to them. They cannot afford ddl and vegetables daily : 
salt is their ordinary condiment, and kalmi (a kind of aquatic plant) and boiled brinjal form 
their daily vegetable diet. The increase of salt duty has been a great hardship to them. 
They think themselves fortunate when they get £sh and ddl at dinner ; this they hardly* 
do more than once a week. 

They grow kalmi plants on the beds of old tanks in the village. The plants grown on 
the bed of a single tank are worth Rs. 40 or Rs. 50, one pice worth of these plants being not 
enough for even four men. The rent of a tank on the bed of which kalmi is grown ia Rs. g 
or Rs. 10 per annum. If the water has to be baled out for preparing the bed for the 
cultivation of these plants, an additional cost of Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 is generally incurred. 

The ryots in this part of the district cannot afford to save anything. Formerly many 
of them used to have enough paddy to last then throughout the year. This is not the c«iw 
at present, it being due to a certain extent to the general rise in the price of the necessaries 
of life and also in the wages of labour. Their physique also has deteriorated from insuffi- 
cient food and constant attacks of malarious fever. 

Bissessab Banbrjbb, 

Settlement Officer. 

Weavers u 

Thb importation of European piece-goods has impoverished the weavers. Many of 
them have given up their profession and now keep shops. Some are employed as servants. 
Most of them cannot afford to have two meals a day. The weavers who live at Hasimpnr 
have not been so much impoverished as those in other places, for they do not weave cotton 
cloth, their principal business being the manufacture of tasar fabrics. There are 81 families 
of wearers iu Hasimpur. Formerly the weaving of one tasar cloth would cost Rs. 5 as per 
details given below : — 

Ra. a . r. 

Ten pans of cocoons ••• .«• ... 8 12 0 

Spinning ditto into yam ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Labour ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Total ... 5 0 0 

Out of this amount, the weavers used to get four annas by selling the refuse taster or shaddy ; 
total uet cost of a piece of tasar eloth was therefore Rs. 4-12. 

Now a pieoe of tasar doth costs Rs. 6-11, viz.— 

Rs. a. r. 

Ten pans of . cocoons ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Spinning ditto into yam ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Labour ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Total ... 6 11 0 

Deducting the price of refuse tasar, which amounts to five annas, the net cost 
comes to Rs. 6-6 ; but a piece of tasar cloth sells at Rs. 8 at most, and so weavers get a 
profit of Rs. 1-10 par piece. Formerly a piece used to sell at Rs. 7, and the cost of 
manufacture being Rs. 4-12 only, the weavers used to get a profit of Rs. 2-4, 
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Formerly they used to pay Rs. 3-12 and now Rs. 5 for coeoons for a piece of cloth* 
This amount they hare to pay in cash. They have to pay nothing for labour, they d°ing 
the work assisted by the women and children of their family. A weaver cannot weave 
more than three pieces a month ; it these pieces sell at Rs. 8 each, the weaver’s profit 
amounts to Rs. 9 a month, it being the outcome of the united labour of two 
men. One-third of this profit is due to the members of the family who assist in the 
work, and two-thirds to the man who works at the loom. This profit does not compare 
unfavourably with that earned by the weavers before ; but their capacity for labour has 
been much reduced owing: to the prevaienoe of epidemic fever amopg them. Two 
men now earn what one man earned before. The decrease of profit has been much 
aggravated by the general rise in the price of the necessaries of life and an additional 
item of expenditure, i.e, medical treatment. Formerly rice used to sell at 10 or 15 annas 
a maand ; now it sells at Bs. 1-4, Rs. 1-12, and in some years at Rs. 2-8 a maund. 

The European piece-goods have also to a oertain extent affected the sale of tasar doth* 
The following table compares the cost of living as it was 20 years ago with what it is now. 
The cost given is for a family consisting of four members only— 


Cost of living 20 years ago. Cost of living as it is now. 


Bs. ▲. p. Bs. a. p. 


Rice for 4 persons at 1 seer per head ... 0 10 

Fire-wood ... ... ... 0 0 3 

Oil, salt, tobacco, spices, betels ... 0 0 9 

Fish and vegetables ... ... 0 10 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 0 0 6 


0 2 0 
0 0 6 
0 16 
O 1 6 
0 1 0 


0 3 6 0 6 6 


The c^st is nearly double what it was 20 years ago. 

The people of this place have been much enfeebled by smoking opium, to which they are 
very much addicated. Most of the weavers here smoke opium. They are gradually becom- 
ing weak and indolent. Of the HI families of weavers living in this village, 50 live by their 
profession, 20 or 22 partly by their profession and partly by agriculture, eight or nine men 
work as paid servants of other weavers. They are paid at the rate of Rs 2 or Rs. 2-8 a month 
Their wives and daughters spin tasar yarn and earn on an average almost as much as their, 
husbands and fathers. The weavers cannot save anything ; they generally have to borrow 
when they marry themselves and on other similar occasions. Having no capital, they borrow 
Bs. 20 or Rs. 25 at a time from their mahajans, and by selling cloths repay them gradually. 


Bissessar Banbrjbb, 

Settlement Officer . 


Beggars . 

Thus are 10 families in Hasimpur who live by begging. Alms arc given to them in 
the shape of handsful of rice ; but they do npt get alms in this shape all the Tear round, for 
most of the inhabitants of this village live by agriculture, and they are generally very liberal 
•to the beggars at the harvest season when they have enough rice at home It is in Jeys.t 
or Ashar, when the ryots have paid up their debts to their mahajaus and zemindars, that the 
beggars cease to receive alms from the villagers. This is the worst part of the year so far as 
the beggars are concerned ; for the ryots, having not enough for their own maintenance at 
that time of the year, can give them no alms. 

The number of beggars are increasing. The cause of this increase of poverty among the 
people of Hasimpur is (1st) epidemic fever and (2nd) opium-smoking, which has reduced 
many a well-to-do family to poverty. The people here believe that opium-smoking is 
a preventive against fever, and under this belief they seldom give up the habit. 

Under the influence of this drug they gradually get enfeebled and poor, become 
indebted to their mahajans and zemindars who, in course of time, repay themselves by 
selling off their tenures and houses under decrees obtained in the Civil Court, and then their 
debtors become paupers. Many ryots become beggars by being extravagant on the occasion 
of marriages, &c. 

Bissbmar Banbrjbb, 

Settlement Officer . 
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Note on mouzah Sandhipur , pergunnah Bogri. 

Thsrb are 90 families in this village. 

Seventeen families of these families are Brahmins, all the remaining families being 
Sadras. 

Forty-three families live by agriculture and partly by Working as labourers. 

The area of holdings of 20 families ranges from two to six bighas. 

Of 26 families from two to five bighas. 

Of eight families from five to 10 bighas. 

The cost of cultivation per bigha is as follows 


Its. A. P. 


Price of seed-grains 
Hire of a plough for eight days 
Price of manure including cost of conveyance 
Sowing and transplanting 
Turning the sods with a spade 
Reaping and conveying sheaves to threshing-ground 
Threshing or shaking the grains off the sheaves 
.Rent and road cess ... ... 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 


The average-yield per bigha is 2 £ aras= 10 maunds. An ara sells at Rs. 3$, the 
price of the whole yield being Rs. 8-12. The price of the straw is Rs. 1-8. Total income 
per bigha being Rs. 10-4. 

The net profit, deducting cost of cultivation as shown above, is Rs. 3-4. 

The cultivators have to pay the rent and road cess in cash, and in some places the 
price of manure also. The other items of expenditure do not represent so much money 
paid, but simply the estimated cost of their personal labour or that of their neighbours 
who help them in the work, they being repaid by being similarly helped by those they help. 
This system of mutual help which obtains among, cultivators is called gantu. 

In this mouzah there is very little land of the first quality, most of the lands being of 
the second or third quality. They depend entirely on rainfall, and if there is a drought or 
scarcity of rainfall the ryots get little or no crop. A drought is more injurious to the crops 
here than heavy rainfall. 

Patches of sugarcane, mustard, and different kinds of pulses and also of wheat and 
barley are seen near the homesteads of the ryots, but the land (hi/a) suited for their 
cultivation is not available in sufficient quantity. 

The cultivation of sugarcane is very expensive, and requires a large quantity of manure, 
the cost being Rs. 40 per bigha; the yield does not fetch more than Rs. 50 or Rs. 52. 

The ryots wholly dependent on cultivation for their subsistence are by no means well 
off, the cultivable land being not available in sufficient quantity. Their income from 
cultivation is usually supplemented by what they get from selling firewood, which they 
bring from the neighbouring sdl jungle. 

Each family of ryots consists of five members, including adults and children. 

Before the Orissa famine, when living was very cheap here, a family of five or sit 
members could maintain itself at Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 a month, at R 9 . 1-8 per head. But this 
is no longer possible, living being much dearer now. Now each member costs Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 2-4 a month. 

It will be seen that the cost of living has increased almost twofold. 

The marriage expenses also have increased. Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 was the total expenditure 
formerly incurred at a marriage. Bracelets made of conch- shells and a few other trinkets were 
the ornaments given to a bride in those days. Now silver and gold ornaments are demanded 
and given, and thi* forms the heaviest item of expenditure of a marriage. Most of the 
ryots in this village are of the Sadgop caste. There are many rajahs and zemindars of this 
district who belong to this caste, and it is said that their example has made marriage very 
expensive among the poorer Sadgops also. This is one of the causes of their indebtedness. 

They use brass and other metal utensils, which are getting more and more into use 
among them. 

There are ten families of labourers in this village. Their wages are Rs. 2 each per 
mensem for those who are proficient in their work, and those who are less proficient get 
Rs. 1-8. In addition to their wages they are supplied with food, cloth, oil and fried rice by 
their employers. Formerly the wages of labourers was 12 annas or 1 rupee each. Day 
labourers get 1$ annas per diem and one meal and oil and fried rice which are worth three 
pice: total niue pice per diem. These men are constantly employed at the harvest time 
and at the time when the people repair or construct their houses. At other times their 
services are seldom in demand. 

There are four families in this village who live by begging and by selling firewood which 
they bring from the jungle. 

• 2 Napits (barbers). There are no artizans in this village. 

2 MaUkars (who make tinsel or. The remaining five families* in the village follow other 

naments for l.lols). .. ® 0 

1 Benia (keeps shop). occupations than agriculture. 

Bissbssar Banbrjee, 
Settlement Officer . 


H. P.— Reg. No. 18590- 137— 7-5 88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL*] 


Dated Midnapore, the 18th April 1888; 

From — The Settlement Officer of Bhita, Midnapore (through the Collector of 
Midnapore), 

!fo — The Director of the Department of Land Beoords and Agriculture, Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. 116Agri., dated 23rd January 1888, I have the 
honour to report as follows. 

In Bhita 1 selected mouzah Bhita, as it is an important village and typical in many 
respects of the others. 

General condition.— The entire area of the village is 1,875 bigahs (according to 8 feet 
2$ inch nal), of whioh the cultnrable area consists cf single cropped lands, nothing but amun 
or late paddy crop being grown thereon. The quality of the soil is good. Facilities for 
irrigation are afforded by the Kalighai river which passes near the village and by means of 
a bund. 

In other parts the failure of one crop is made up by growing other crops on the same 
lands but it is not practicable here. The failure of the single crop means heavy distress to 
the ryots. 

The soil here is not fitted to grow any kind of garden produce. The' ryots occasionally 
make attempts to grow bringals and other vegetables on lands adjoining their homesteads, but 
the outturn is not at all promising. 

Cultivators. — There are 1,52 families in the village, of whom 126 are cultivators. The 
verage yield per bigah is 8 or 8J maunds of paddy, each member of a family consuming u l£ 
maund a month. 

Cost of cultivation peg bigah is as follows a— 




Bs. 

A 

p. 

Seed gram ... ... . . • 


... 0 

6 

0 

Labour for ploughing ••• 


... 1 

0 

0 

Manure 


... 0 

12 

0 

Labour for reaping and harvesting 


... 0 

10 

6 

Bent, &o. ... ... ... 


... 1 

1 

0 


Total 

... 3 

13 

6 


The above cost is incurred when the ryot employs hired labour. But generally the 
ryots do the work themselves, and save the cost. The ryot engages other assistance tempora- 
rily when there is a great despatch, or he is prevented by illness or accident. It is usual for 
the ryot to pay in cash the rent and cesses : as he engages labour he repays it by his own 
labour. The manure he gets from his own cattle, and it is only when his own stock is wasted 
away that he purchases from those who can spare. 

Daily labourers are employed at 5 pice per idem with 2 pice more for tobacco, &o., 
as refreshments. Labourers are also employed for the month on Be. 1 in cash and by giving 
them two meals per day and lodging, but this happens only in harvest time, when men from 
other villages sojourn on purpose : or, as in the case of the villagers, when id debt or in 
urgent need of money. 

Produce of a bigah.— It has been stated above that the yield 'per bigah is 8 or 8J 
maunds, which, counting at the present rate, is equivalent to Bs. 6 : add to this the price 
of straw Re. 1, or in all Bs. 7. The cost has been stated as Bs. 3-13-6, of which the ryot 
actually spends Bs. 2. Taking in all, I think the ryot’s profit may be shown as Bs. 5 per 
bigah. But it is a rough approximate : in times of scarcity the ryot’s profit may be little or 
nothing. 

Formerly it was a rule almost with all villagers to set apart a particular piece of 
ground as grazing ground for the cattle. But now, on account of the great demand for land, 
all bits are utilized and nothing left out. The cattle are not sufficiently fed ; the ryots pay them 
little or no attention. A great deterioration has taken place in the cattle. 

There are 70 families in the village who till 1 to 2 bigahs of land, 23 who till 2 to 5 
bigahs, 20 who till 5 to 10 bigahs, 13 who till 10 bigahs and upwards. 

The ryots who cultivate less than 5 bigahs resort to various modes in raising their 
income. When the harvest period is over, the able-bodied visit distant places and villages 
and hire themselves as labourers. The general state of the peasantry is not very bad. It is 
true their diet is not very nourishing, but they can afford to have two meals a day. Generally 
they partake of boiled rice with salt to season it. They do not purchase fish, but the women 
of the family net in the Kaligbai river, and thus try to enrich their repast. 

The ryots who hold lands more than 5 bigahs comparatively live better, and can afford to 
pay for some of the necessaries of life. 

Professional classes^— Ten families of manjis who live by fishing only. 

Four families of weavers have small holdings of land. 
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Three families of barbers 9 in addition to shaving, cultivate small holdings. 

Four families of dhobis, in addition to washing clothes, hire as labourers and cultivate 
email holdings. 

The diet of the mangis is superior to the others \ the men fish, while the women sell in the 
markets. 

Weavers.— The weavers now attach only a secondary importance to weaving. Formerly 
they considered weaving their principal means of subsistence, and therefore devoted the best part 
of their time to it. Now they find only a limited number of customers for their goods after 
the importation of European piece-goods. Accordingly, they now try to find out some other* 
employment which will prove more profitable. With the decline of their trade, they have 
taken to cultivating small areas. They weave in their spare moments. A weaver by working 
can thus earn Be. 1 per month. The women of the family do not weave, but they assist 
the male members in their weaving by preparing thread and keeping everything ready for 
them. The weavers now weave a very coarse kind of cloth, commonly worn by the poor people, 
as they find it cheaper and at the same time very lasting. 

Beggars .— There are four families of Boisnabs in the village. They are idle people who 
resort to this mode of living, as it is the easiest, by taking advantage of the caste superstitions 
of the common men. Generally they receive handfuls of rice from the families they visit, but 
occasionally on festive and other occasions they receive more. * They are * not an nnmixed evil, 
as their name implies they are Boisnabs, a sort of holy men. They perform the minstrelsy 
of the village, and try to instil into the villagers religious and moral teaching. 


No. 234G, dated Midnapore, the 18th April 1888. 

Memo by— C. Vowbll, Esq., Collector of Midnapore. 

Forwarded to the Director of the Department of Land Beoords and Agriculture, 
Bengal. 


W. LeB.-Bfg. No. 1860C-137-8-&-88. 
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Dated Comillah, the 24th March 1888. 

From — The Settlement Deputy Collector of Jawar Baluakandi, Tipperah, 

To— The Director of the Department of Land .Records and Agriculture, Calcutta 
(through the Collector of Tipperah). 

With reference to your letter No. 119, dated 23rd July 1887, calling on me to make 
certain enquiries in the manner suggested by you regardin'? the actual condition of the lower 
classes of the population, especially in the a<?ricultural tracts, I have the honour to submit the 
following report on the result of my enquiries. 

2. As Jawar Baluakandi is in the district of Mymensing, I selected Nabipur Hossentala, 
a village in pergunnah Bardakhat, thana Muradnagar, as the typical village to be reported 
about* I have been engaged on settlement duties under the Tenancy Act in this village, and 
thus I have been able to collect the necessary statistical information without attracting any 
special attention of the villagers or the public in general as desired by Government. 

8. There are 213 families, consisting of 1,035 persons, in Nabipnr Hussentala. I have 
divided these families into 8 classes according to their conditions and Circumstances as ehowd 
ia a tabular statement marked A hereto annexed. 

4. The persons shown in classes III and VI, or 9*8 per cent, of the population of .thd 
village, are in a prosperous condition* What I mean to say is that these persons, after defraying 
all expenses, including those attendant on marriage and other social ceremonies, have it in their 
power to lay by some money. This I say from my personal observation. 

5. Class I includes the persons who live entirely on cultivation. Their aggregate income 
ia sufficient to meet their requirements. Tney can also make some saving out of their agricul* 
tural profits* Hence I do not enter into the details of the income and expenditure of this 
class of people. - The mode of living and expenditure, &c*> described at length below with regard 
to class II apply in respect of this class. 

6. Class II shows 44 families, consisting of 206 persons, or abont 20 per cent, of the entirg 
population, who are snppoTted by the wages of labour and small profits of their holdings. Each* 
family holds- ou an average 1 acre 1 rood 5 poles and 23 yards of land, including homestead, one 
acre producing on an average 18 maunds of paddy or about 13 maunds of rice ; some of the! 
arable lands in this village yield two crops, viz. aus or amm and winter crops. The earning* 
of each working member in this class is Rs. 4-4 a month; sometimes they get their food from 
those they serve, but the money payment in snoh case is proportionately small. They do not 
work for the whole month together, as they have to lock after their own cultivation and other 
business. On an average they work on wages for 17 days in a month. Their wages ou 
labour, together with their produce of small holdings, can support a family consisting on the 
average of five persons including boys and girl*. Their arable lands generally produce food- 
grains, chillies and pulses, which this class of people can hardly sell, but which they keep for 
their own consumption. The rice produced in their own laud can meet their requirements 
for abodt 4£ months of a year on the average. 

' (a). The homestead lands supply their vegetables, fruits and spices, such as onions, garlic 

and coriander, Ac., which they partly sell* The income on this account can be estimated at 
Rs, 3 a year. They also sell milk, except on the occasion of marriage or other social 
ceremonies, or when they like to indulge in the luxury of a dish made by it. The major portion 
of this class of people are Mahomedans, who koep poultry, which they partly sell and partly 
consume io their own kitchen, generally on the occasion of social ceremonies. This I have not 
taken into account, as there are some Hindu families in this class. These persons do not 
generally purchase fish, which are almost always^canght in the neighbouring bheels, rivers, 
canals and tanks. They also do not purchase poises, chillies, tamarind, vegetables and fruits. 
They also do not purchase firewood. They generally grow jungly trees, speoially mandars , 
round about their homestead. This, together with the straw they get, serves as fuel. When 
firewood can be had from the neighbouring jungles, they sell the straw. They are also not 
required to pay anything for washing their clothes, which dnty devolves on the women of 
the family* They are not to pay wages of labour for erecting or repairing their houses. This 
they perform themselves with the labour of their neighbour in exchange. 

(6). Several persons of this class go in a company to the neighbouring hills, wherefrom 
they get the suungrass, bamboos, and canes at a nominal cost for erection or repairs of their 
houses* The excess quantity of materials is sometimes sold by them to meet the expenditure 
incurred by them on this or any other account. The well-to-do cultivator has generally four 
huts, viz., one dwelling-house with one roofed shed attached to it for husking grains, one 
cookshed, one cowshed, and to the south .an extra spare house to receive guests and relations. 
The poor family holds only one dwelling-house and a cowshed. 

(c) . They are only to pay rents at an average of Rs. 2 per acre of arable land, and to 
purchase food-grains for about months a year, as well as their clothes, oil and salt, betel, 
betelnuts and gar ; besides these, they are to incur the expenses of marriage and other social 
ceremonies. 

(d) . This class of people use very small quantity of oil for lighting; they manufacture oil 
at home from castor and other seeds. The expenditure therefore on this item is very insigni- 
ficant* Their expenses underthe item of clothes are not mnch, because they use country made 
clothes which are more lasting. The Manchester or Bombay machine-made dkutie* and sarie* 
are a luxury to them. In social ceremonies they incur small additional expenditure, because 
they are not required to purchase either milk, meat or fish as stated above. The expenditure of 
their marriage does not exceed from Rs. 20 to Rs. 26 ; on an occasion like this, they generally 
borrow money to meet the expenses. This they gradually liquidate from the savings they 
make; frequently they offer their services to their creditors in liquidation of their debts. 
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(<?). The ornaments of the women of this class are very few, such as silver anklets, silver 
lalas used on hands, silver hasli for the neck, ekuries made of earth mixed with lac 9 and golden 
nose-riog or naekful , golden nalh being used very rarely. The aggregate expenditure on this item 
does not exceed Es. 16; some of these ornaments, which are very lasting, are inherited 
and some are purchased. These ornaments they generally use on the occasion of social* 
ceremonies and marriages as well as at the time of going to their relatives* They have 
no boxes or chests, but they keep their ornaments and money in earthen handies. 

(/), It is only in the years of drought, inundation, &c., that this class of people 
are required to borrow money and suffer from want of food. The duties of the women are 
to spin thread, to look after cattle, winnowing and husking paddy, washing clothes, 
preparing food for family, and also doing other indoor work. The boys and girls principally 
look after cattle and watch the crops of the fields to prevent the cattle trespassing npoifc 
them* All the members of the family more or less contribute towards their maintenance 
in the shape of wages, in cash or in labour. A Statement B, showing the estimated annual 
receipt and expenditure of this class of people, is appended. 

Glass IV comprises the people who live on the wages of labour alone. They generally 
live from hand to mouth. Their earnings on the average amount from Rs. 5 to Es. 6 a month. 
There are only nine families under this class, each consisting on an average 3*7 persons includ- 
ing boys and girls. Tney have no lands other tnan their homesteads, the advantages, 
derived from which have been described above. The aggregate income of this class 
of people is altogether little less than that of class II. The expenditure and the mode of 
living of both the classes are equal, but they cannot make any saving. This class of 
people also suffer in abnormal years, when they do not get work. 

I have shown such of the professional men in olass VII who suffer from insufficiency of 
food. This class includes the barbers and the drummers, &c. There are 12 families of this 
class, consisting of 59 persons, including children, or 5'7 per cent, of the entire population. 

In my capacity as Manager of Court of Wards and Government Estates, I have had 
ample opportunities of studying the condition of almost- all orders of people. I can safely say. 
that altogether 10 per cent, of the entire population suffer from the insufficiency of food* 
My views have been corroborated by the enquiries I have made on this oocasion. 

I have generally remarked that, firstly, a few professional men, specially the barbers, 
weavers, washermen, fishermen, and sweepers, and, secondly, the beggars, are the greater suffer- 
ers. The principal reason of their suffering is that they stick to the income of their own pro- 
fession only aud feel it a degradation to aocept service or follow any other business. The caste 
prejudice is at the bottom. Tois cannot be remedied by legislation, as long as the social 
status of the country is not improved. 

Class F/i/.— The beggars as a class must exist iu the country, but there is no reason, 
why the professional beggars stick to begging instead of entering into business. 


No. 68G— XIV-3, dated Oomillah, the 14th April 1888. 

Memo. — By the Collector of Tipperah. 

This hag been prepared under my superintendence ; the form of figurative statement was 
supplied by me, and I concur generally in the conclusions arrived at by the Settlement Deputy 
Collector. The foundation, confined as it is to a single village, is, however, in my opinion, 
not broad enough to have any absolutely reliable conclusions based on it. 
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Explanatory notes on the Statement marked A. 

(a).— The figures in column 6(a) include the lands which yield two crops* 

($).. — The homestead lands have not been shown in this statement : all the residents* 
including beggars, have homestead lands more or less* Each family holds one-third of an 
acre on the average* 

(c).— The figures shown against heading other produce” in column 10 represent the 
value of winter crops as well as of the vegetables, fruits, and other products grown in the 
homestead and the adjoining lands or zirat bhiti . 

(i ). — Column 1L — In calculating the cost of production, the labour of the cultivators 
themselves has not been taken into consideration, but the cost of hired labour and the wear 
and tear of agricultural implements of cattle have been taken into account. 

(e). — Column 11, Heading 3. — This class of people have no cattle or agricultural implement, 
for they do not cultivate their lands themselves, but let them out on the barga system, that 
is, for half the produce of the lands; hence the value of the cultivator’s share of the produce has 
been shown as cost of production. 

(/).— Column 12. — The rents shown here also include the jama of homestead lands. 

(y). — Column 15, Headings 3 and 6.— The figures in this column represent the profits of 
trade, the interest derived from money lent, and the salaries or part profit awarded as 
remuneration for conducting commercial business* 

Kali Sankbr Saar, 

Deputy Collector » 

The 10 a April 1888. 


B. 

Statement showing the details of estimated receipt and expenditure of the family in Class II 
consisting on the average of 4*6 persons , including children , for 1 year. 


Receipt. 


Expenditure. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Wages of earning member 





Rice 2 maunds 30 seers 

per 




per family amount to 





. month, at Rs. 1-8 

per 




Rs. 4-4 a month, or 





maund for 12 months 

I*. 

49 

6 

0 

annually ... 

64 12 

9 


Fish 

... 

12 

0 

a 

18 Maunds paddy produc- 





Vegetables 

... 

10 

0 

0 

ing 12 mauuds of rice, at> 





Fruits 

• • • 

1 

0 

a 

Rs. 1-8 per maund 

18 

0 

0 


Milk 

••• 

6 

0 

0 

Vegetables ... 

24 

0 

0 

a 

Pulses 

... 

8 

0 

0 

Pulses ... H# 

6 

0 

0 

2 a 

rQ-2 

Oil 

... 

1 

0 

0 

Fruits, viz., plantains, jack, 




si 

Salt 

... 

8 

0 

0 

dbo. ... ... 

5 

0 

0 

lo- 

Tobacco 

. . • 

8 

0 

0 

Straw ... 

4 

0 

0 

ll 

Betel 

••• 

2 

0 

a 

ChijUie 

2 

0 

0 


Chillies 

••• 

2 

4 

0 

Spifces, including onions ... 

1 

0 

oj 

2® 

O.S 

Tamarind 


0 

4 

0 

Fish 

6 

0 

0 


Spices 

... 

1 

0 

0 

Milk 

12 

0 

0 


Firewood 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Firewood and cow-dung . . . 

10 

0 

0 


Gur 

... 

1 

H 

0 

Sale proceeds of live-stook 

5 

0 

0 


Earthen plates, &c. 


1 

0 

0 

Bamboos, canes, &o. 

10 

0 

0 


Brass utensils ... 

... 

2 

0 

0 

i 





Cloth 

... 

15 

0 

0 






Bedding ... 

... 

1 

0 

0 

1 





Rent aud cess ... 

... 

8 

0 

9 






Cost of productions 

... 

6 

0 

0 






Cost of ornameDts based 

ou 









the average of 8 years 

... 

£ 

0 

0 

! 





Cost of marriage based on the 









average of 10 years 

• •• 

6 

0 

:o 

| 





Repairing houses 

... 

ii> 

0 

0 






Medicine and diet of patients 

1 

0 

0 






Miscellaneous expenses, con- 









Bisting of looking-g 

ass, 









comb, red-powder, &c. 

•o« 

1 

0 

0 






Annual festivals 

• •• 

8 

0 

0 

; 

167 

12 

9 


I ■ 


157 

r 

0 


Kali S anker Sen, 

Deputy Collector „ 


W. LeB.— Reg. No. 18610-137-8.5-38.. 
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No. 67— VH-1G, dated NoakhaHy, the 14£h April 1888. 

From— Anundo&am Bor©qah, Esq,, Offg. Collector of NoakhaUy, 

To— The Commissioner tof the Chittagong Division. 

With reference te your No. 794Q-C— VO-56, dated 20th December 1887, I have the 
honour to state that the people of this district are mainly, pretbably 90 per cent., agriculturists, 
andtbeir condition appears te me to he much better ‘than the condition of the same class in 
Bebar and Western Bengal. Any casual observer will notice that they are comparatively 
well-fed, well-dressed, and well-housed. Land is very fertile, producing from 15 to 16*maunds 
per £o*i. Munehi Nandji puts the a verage produce 'of Nulehira at 45 maands, ‘but the ryots 
there often get as rotten as 60 ro&unds. The demand for land is not great, as outsiders 
bavea dread of this district and immigration is unknown. The cost of production is small. 
Munehi Nandji puts it down at Bs. 17 per kanij&n& my enquiries elsewhere showed lie was 
rights It, however, includes labour, which in the case of 4 be poorer ryots is done by them- 
selves. There is, therefore, a very large margin of profit for irjote, specially Where they do 
Hot sublet. At Badoo, a Government estate, the rate is 10 annas per nigah, but 1 find that 
some of the actual cultivators pay to howladars as much as Rs. 12 per kani 9 and yet there is 
a net profit of Bs. 16 per year in paddy alone, taking tbe average yield as 45 mauhds. 

2. Agricultural labourers do nataxistns a separate class; hut the poorer ryots work 
for others during -the 'two agricultural seasons, lasting about four months in all. They -earn 
4 to 5 annas in this work per day, besides a rich meal at mid-day. This is the custom of the 
district, and men will not work if they are not well-fed on ihire. This also goes 'to show that 
the condition of the ryotB is not at all bad. 

' 8. The number of beggars does not seem to exceed 500in the whole district. The men, 
women, and children who regularly come to take alms from me number about 150. In the 
mofussil, in my various oamps, they seldom exeeed 20. Some of these, however, have their 
own lands and come t » beg, because they are professional Fakir* and Bair a gees. The Bairagees 
by birth, however, inelnde 'Some well-to-do men,' such as money-lenders and rich priests who 
never beg. 

4. The condition of weavers has much deteriorated. But most of them have taken 
to tmltivation, and their physique compares favourably with that of the same class in Burdwau 
andMoorshedabad, 

6. It is difficult to ascertain how far the ryots are indebted, as they do not like to 
disclose their affairs. The number of simple bonds registered during the last five years are 
as follows : — 


1888-84 

1864-65 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 


1,580 

1,796 

2,785 

2,795 

2,680 


But it is not known how many of these refer to ryots and how many to other classes. 

6. I may, however, note that during my whole service in this district, comprising a 
period of about three years, I have noticed only two cases where men have gone to jail in 
default of payment of fine where fine was alone inflicted. 

7. The Superintendent of the Jail gives as opinion that convicts gain in weight after 
admission. This is, however, not quite correct. Tnere are at present 56 Convicts in the 
jail, and the jailor reports that 28 only have gained some weight. 

8. Copies of reports received from the. Nulehira Officer, the Sub-divisional Magistrate, 
the Ward's Manager, and the Jail Superintendent are submitted for your information. 


• No. 58VII— 1G, dated Noikhally, the 14th April 1888. 

Memo, by — Anunihiram Borooah, Esq., Officiating Collector of Noakhally. 

Coer, with eopy of the report of .Munshi Nandji, forwarded to > the Director of Land 
Records, with referenced his No. 729 Agri. r dated 5th April 1888. 


Dated Camp Noagan, the 3rd April 1 888. 

From— Munshi Nandji, Settlement Officer,, Nulehira. Estate, 

To— ?The Collector of Noakhally. 

With reference to the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agricultures’ 
No. 108, dated the 23rd January 1888* received with your No. 75 A, dated the 23id February 
. 1888, 1 -have the honour to submib the report therein called for, regarding the actual condition 
of the lower classes of the population of the Government Estate of Chur Nulehira, of 
which the settlement was completed by me under Chapter X of the Beugal Tenancy Act in 
February last. 

2. Preliminaryt—' The letter under reply haying reached me after I bad left your district 
to join my present appointment as Settlement Officer of Dubalhati Estates in Rajshabye, I have 
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had do opportunity afforded Die to make the requisite enquiries in the manner suggested. I 
had, however, compiled the necessary information from my settlement completion report, 
upplemented with such facts as came within my knowledge during the course of the settle- 
ment operations. # 

3* General description of the tract,— Nulchira oontains an area of 18,211 acres, and a 
total population as ascertained by the census of 1881 of 8,500 souls. It is some 10 miles to 
the north of the Bay of Bengal, and presents a flat and open surface. It is laid out for the 
most part in well cultivated rice fields. 

4. Settlement,— Nulchira became the property of Government in 1837 under the oper- 
ation of Regulation XI. of 1825. It was settled in two halves with two meadi talukdars 
for a term of 30 years. The settlement fell in 1869 and the re-settlement becoming neoessary, 
the chur was measured under Regulation VII of 1822. But owing to a variety of causes, 
which need not be noticed here, the re-seltlement could not have been brought to a close* 
It was therefore decided to bring this long-pending settlement to a conclusion according to 
the new procedure introduced by the Bengal Tenancy Act. Accordingly a survey has been 
made and a record of rights of the tenants prepared and fair rent settled under that Act, . 

5. According to the present measurement 72 per cent, of the whole chur is cultivated 
and 11 per cent, is unfit for cultivation. The density of population being 125 per 
square mile, there is still much more for extension of cultivation, 

6. Classification of tenants,— At the time of preparation of the record of rights it was 
found that there were four classes of tenants, viz. howladars, nim-howladars, ryots and 
jotedars. The howladars held transferable tenures under the settlement-holders and the 
nim-howladars held transferable tenures under the howladars. Under the last-mentioned 
two classes, there were ryots and jotedars. 

7. The settlement-holders had created howlas covering the whole area of the chur. 
The number of such howlas was 835, of which 169 were recorded as tenures and 166 as the 
holdings of privileged ryots. The number of nim-howlas were 93, of which eight were 
recorded as under-tenures and the rest as ryoti holdings. 

8. The 169 howla tenures, comprising an area of 48,080 bigahs, were held by 1,409 
howladars, . the average area of the tenure of each howladar being 31 bigahs. The following 
is the classification of holdings of subordinate tenants under the howla tenures :— 


Number. 

Classification of tenants. 

Number of 
tenants. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Area of hold- 
ings in bigahs. 

Average area of the 
holding of each tenant. 

1 

Under -tenure holder 

22 

8 

1,094 

60 bigalu. 

2 

Settled ryot ••• 

366 

260 

6,027 

14 „ 

3 

Non-occupancy ryot ... ... 

612 

516 

7,643 

12 „ 


9. The number of howladars who were reoorded as privileged ryots was 529, of whom 
501 were possessed of right of occupancy and 28 bad not acquired such right. The number 
of their holdings was 155 and 11 respectively, the average area of the holding of a ryot 
howladar being 15 bigahs. 

10. The number of under-ryots in Nulchira was 149, of whom 126 cultivated land 
under the ryot howladar and 23 under ordinary ryots. The number of their holdings was 108, 
containing an area of 1,204 bigahs ; so the average area of an under-ryot’s holding amounted 
to 8 bigahs. 

11. The jotedars had no right to record. They held land from year to year at a rent 
varying according to the prospect of the season. The jotedars are in fact for the most part 
nomads, who are in the land one year and away the next. Their cultivation expands and 
contracts with the rise and fall of the price of rice. Such of the jotedars, however, as had 
settled on ti e land had their holdings and the rents recorded in the settlement proceedings. 

12. loc/al standard of measurement. — The local measure by which rent is paid is the 
kani. But the size of the kani varies according to the number of inches in the cubit. 
The kani is measured by. a nul of 16 cubits, the sides of the kani being 12 nuls and 
the ends 10. The ryoti kani is equal to 69,120 square feet or 4-16 standard bigahs 
when the length of the cubit is 18 inches. But the howladar in Nulchira is allowed 
a cubit of 20} inches, and this increase in the cubit makes the kani 91,632 square feet 
or 6-7-9 standard bigahs, 

13. Existing rent as ascertained by the Settlement Officer.— The howladars held under 
leases from the settlement-holders at a uniform rate of Rs. 4-2 per kani or 9*3 annas per standard 
bigah after certain deduction on account of matton and ailaton. The nim-howladars’ 
rates varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4-8 per kani 9 the average rate per bigah being 12 annas. The 
rate payable by the cultivating ryots was Rs. 6 per kani or Rs. 1-4 per standerd bigah. 
But these rates, it must be remembered, were for cultivated or hasil land only, the 
culturable and uncultnrable land being held by the howladars and their subordinate tenants 
without payment of any rent. 

14. Fair rent fixed by the Settement Officer. — But in settling fair and equitable rent 
under section 104, clause (2) of the Tenancy Act, not only the above rates were raised but a 
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fair and eqa\toM$ rent was assessed on the ealtarable land, the nalatk or land unfit for culti- 
vation being only exempted from assessment, 

15. The lands in possession of those howladars who are recognised as tenure-holders 
were assessed at the full cultivating rates, i.e, 9 Rs. 1-4 per bigah for hasil land, 4 annas 
per bigah for culturable land known as laikabad, sanat patit and jungle , and 1 anna 
per bigah for molongchur or salted land and included in the gross rents. They were 
allowed a profit of 40 per cent, on the balance which remained after deducting from the 
gross rents collection expenses at 10 per cent.; or in other words, they were allowed 46 per 
cent, on the gross rents. To put the case more clearly, the howladari rate was raised 
from 9*3 annas to 10*9|- annas per standard bigah, and a fair and equitable rent at the 
rates abovementioned was assessed on the culturable area whioh the howladars claimed to 
hold rent-free. 

16. The rent of the howladar reduced to the status of a privileged ryot was raised from 
9*3 annas to 12 annas per standard bigah, and the culturable laud was assessed at the 
rates before mentioned. 

17. The rent of the nim-howladars recognized as nnder-tennre holders was settled in 
the same way as the rent of the howladars,, except that the former was allowed a profit of 25 
per cent, besides 5 per cent, as collection expenses, or 28} percent, on the gross rents. 
Thus the rent of the nim-howladar under-tenure holder was raised from 12 auuas to 14J 
annas per bigah for hasil laud, the culturable land being assessed at the said rates. 

18. The present rent paid by the occupancy and non-occupancy ryots at the rate of 
Bs. 6 per kani or Rs. 1-4 per bigah for hasil land was held to be fair and eqnitable, as there 
was no grounds for its enhancement. But the ealtarable lauds were assessed at the same rates 
as those abovementioned. 

19. Information regarding the expenses of cultivation, average produce per bigah, price 
of food-grains, &c., has been given in my completion report. 

20. Cost of cultivation , — As might be expected, the tenants of the estates would not give 
correct information on the above points lest it would lead to an enhancement of their rent. 
The most intelligent of them would give figures whioh were misleading. But during my long 
stay there, I took every opportunity to question such of the illiterate and ignorant peasants 
as would give an unvarnished statement of facts. It was from the statement of such persons, 
and from my personal enquiry into the soil and capabilities of the land, that the total cost of 
cultivation of one howladari kani was ascertained as follows 


10 Ploughings, at 2 ploughs per rupee 

1 Maund of seed ... ... ... 

10 Labourers, at 3 per rupee for transplanting... 

Diet for ditto 

3 Labourers, at 3 per rupee for weeding 
Diet for ditto 

. 10 Labourers, at 3 per rupee for cutting ... 

Diet for ditto ... ... 

2 Labourers for thrashing, with diet 


Bs. A. P. 

5 0 0 

i 0 0 

3 5 3 

1 4 0 

10 0 

0 4 6 

3 5 3 

1 0 0 

0 13 0 


Total 17 0 0 


21. The process of weeding is nominally resorted to in Nnlehira, and therefore 
Rs. 1-4 is quite sufficient for the weeding of one kani of land. 

22. The difference of diet between the labourers employed in transplanting paddy and 
those employed in weeding, cutting, &e., is due to the fact that the price of paddy rises bs 
usual during the transplanting season and falls as soon as aus paddy is in the market 
when labour is required for weeding, cutting, &c. The labour becomes very cheap during the 
harvesting time when four or five coolies can be had for a rupee. So Rs. 17 is the maxi- 
mum cost of cultivation for one howladari kani. But as the howladari kani is equal to 
6b, 7k, 9 ch.y the cost of cultivation of one standard bigah is Bs. 2-10-8. Accordingly the 
cost of cultivation of one ryoti kani which contains 4-16 standard higahs is Rs. 12-12-9. 

23. Average producer— The average produce of one howladari kani in Nulchira may 
be safely estimated at 45 maunds, or 7 maund* (fraction omitted) per standard bigah, the 
average produce per ryoti kani being 34 maunds. 

24. j Price of paddy , — As regards the prevailing market valpe of paddy for the last 
20 years, there are no reliable data upon which to base a correct conclusion. It is certain, 
however, that within the last 20 years the maximum value of a maund of paddy was not 
above Rs. 2 and the minimum valne below Re. 1 ; so taking the average price to be the 
mean of the two, Rs. 1-8 would appear to be the market valne of 1 maund of paddy. Bat 
to make the calculation in disputably accurate, I would take the lowest market value, >. 

Re. 1 per maund. So the price of the average produce of one ryoti kani (34 maunds) 
amounts to Rs. 34. Deducting from this snm Rs. 12-12-9 on account of the cost of 
cultivation and Rs. 6 as rent, the balance is Rs. 15-3-3, whioh would be the net profit of 
the cultivator. 

25. Natural calamities . — But the tenants contended that they were entitled to some 
consideration on account of the damage caused to the crops by blight, flood, &c. Although 
the crops in some places are sometimes attacked and injured by insects, but the injury 
caused does not affect the general harvest and may be left out of acoount. But the lands 
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are flooded by salt water inflicting sometimes considerable damage to. the crops. I made 

? articular enquiry into this matter and ascertained that such inundations as caused damage 
6 crops were few and far between. Of course at eVety fall and nfew taoon, especially at the 
time of equinok, there is a tidal wave \iuar) for successive days, which causes Uo damage to 
crops except in exceptional ybatS when the soUth-toest gale Wows strongly. 

26. During the late cyblbnC in the Bay (26th of May) a portion of Nnlchira was 
submerged. I was in camp at Nnlchira at that time, and I sailed over a portion Of the tfbfur 
fn a boat to form an idea of the damhge complained of. It appeared that the aus crop was 
damaged to some extent. But a heavy shoWet soon improved the prospect and the arnuti 
crop has been a bumper one this yeah 

27. It is true that the storm- wave of 1876 was Very disastrous in Its effects and 
caused much loss to life and property. Bat it is admitted that, such a cyclone lias not 
occurred within the last 50 years. It appeared, however, from enquiry that snch sah water 
inundation as cahsed damage to the brOps occurred at an interval of five or six years, and that 
the cultivators were entitled to some consideration on that account. Assuming 
therefore that the chhivatdts lose one year’s crops every sik years, they are entitled to a 
remission of arte ‘yefer’s relit, i. Rs. 6, and to recover Rs. 12-12-9, the cost of cultivation, 
total Rs. lB-1^-9, Which being divided by 6, the quotient is Rs. 8-2-14, which represents 
approximately *the annual boss Sustained by theft. This amount should be set off agaidst the 
estimated annbal profit of Rs. 15-8-8 ; the balance is Rs. 12-l-2£ or 12 in round number. 

28. Profit;*- It will be thus seen that the margin of profit left to the ryots is double 
the amount oi rent they pay to their landlords, and this is no doubt a very fair remuneration 
for their toil, trouble and outlay. But their profit does not end here. Besides the paddy, the, 
ryots obtain from the low lands a rotation of crop of pulses (khesari, moong and kalai ) and 
from high lands linseed and chillies, not to speak of the country vegetables, such as begoon , 
gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c., which a*e brought for sale id the local market. Then, both 
the ryots and he wladars baVe another source df income from cocoandts, tal-palms, date-palms, 
plantains, &c., which are grown around the homestead of every tenant, aUd which supply the 
local demand. 

29. Sail.— The rich alldvial soils of Nnlchira are cultivated with much less labour than 
stiffer soils of the plain, and yield a bumper crop except ih exceptional years. Irrigation is not 
generally practised, and the rains whibh begin early iu May and last till about October provide 
all the water that, the crops need. 

80. Conditio u of the cultivators . — The condition of the tenants is now prosperous. They 
are seldom in debt. Too majority of them are resident cultivators and every one, even the 
poorest, possesses some land. A howladar with a farm of 81 bigahs (10 acres) is regarded as 
a substantial man, and there can be no doubt that this area would be sufficient for the com- 
fortable maintenanoe of a cultivator with a small family. The average size of a holding is 
not smaller than 8 bigahs (about. 8 acres), as shown iu paragraph 10 above, and a : peasant with 
this area is, no doubt, well off. The rent is low, the soil is rich, and the outturn far exceeds 
the local consumption. 

81. The area under rice crop according to the recent measurement is 86,844 bigahs. 
Taking the average produce of 1 bigah to be 7 maunds as stated iu paragraph 28, the total 
yield of paddy, would be 2,57,908 maunds. After making deduction on account of wastage 
and for seed grain, there remains 2,42,000 maunds for food. The population according to the 
eensns of 1881 being 8,500 persons, a local consumption at the rate of 12 maunds per head 
would amount to 42,000 maunds, leaving a surplus of 2,00,000 maunds of paddy (or 
1,00,000 maunds of rice) for export. 

32. . As a rule the tenant obtains from his field almost all tnat he requires.' The fond 
of an ordinary cultivator is composed of rioe, khisari ddl , vegetables and fish, and these be has 
not to import from other places. 

83. Then the houses of the tenants, their clothing and their general unwillingness 
to work as day labourers in spite of the high wages offered, speak of their general prosperity. 

84. Houses . — They live in hamlets, each hamlet consisting ot two or more houses winch 
are built (ihatch and matting) on a slightly raised platform composed of earth thrown dp 
from the surrounding ditches. Each hamlet is surrounded by trees and undergrowth. Toe 
number df houses according to the Census returns of 1881 is 700, or 25 houses per square 
mile. 

35. Dress and ornament.— The dress of a well-to-do tenant consists of a dhuti, a 
chadar , and a skull cap. The clothing of the poorer class is of a coarse description/ The 
Mahomedans seldom nap chadar and their dhuti is of a small size. Both the Hmdas and 
Mahomedan women wear saries or large cloths covering the whole body. The 
ornaments Worn by the women of well-to-do cultivators are silver bracelets, silver anklets, 
gold ear-rings and silver necklace. 

86. Furniture.-^The furniture in the house of an ordinary cultivator consists of a hu i 
(brass jug), a thala (brass plate), a budna (copper water-pot used especially by Maho- 
medans), a bati (brass cup), a mat or two (hugia), some baskets and stools (made .of 
bamboo), some coarse quilts for night coveriog, one or two earthen pots ( kulm ) and a few 
earthen cooking vessels. 

87. Day labourers . — There are no landless day labourers in Nulchira. As I have stated 
above, every man holds or possesses a share in a piece of land sufficient to prevent his being 
compelled to work as a day labourer for daily wages. The women and children are Seldom 
employed in the fields. The women do all the household work, and the children of ? petty 
cultivators arc employed in tending cattle. 
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88. Wage **— The cultivators employ during the cultivating season a considerable 
number of coolies who go there from Noakhallyi Chittagong, and other places to labour 
for daily wages. Wages have doubled during the last 25 years, and the present wages range 
from 4 annas to 5 annas each per day. 

89. Weaver s and artisans . — There are no weavers. But there are goldsmiths and black- 
smiths who do not cultivate land, but who earn enough from their trade for support. Their 
average daily wage is 8 annas each. There is no other class of skilled labourers. 

40. Persons dependant on charity . — The few Bairagees (about 10 in number) that are to 
be found in Nulchira fall within the category of persons who depend upon charity. But 
some of them have an additional source of income from the cultivation of small holdings, 
while others who have no connection with laud obtain enough by begging to supply their 
wants. In fact, they have all their daily requirements supplied, and look as healthy as a well- 
to-do cultivator. But their number is so small that they may be left out of account. 

41. Conclusion.— from the statistics given above, it may be said that no proportion of 
the agricultural population of Nulchira is dependant on charity, or on wages of labour, 
and that no body suffers from a daily insufficiency of food at present. 


i 


W. LeB.— Eeg. N«. 18630-137—8-5-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


No. S4GK dated Dinagpore, the 22nd April 1 888. 

From — C. R. Maeindin, Esq., Collector of Dinagepore, 

To — The Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal. 

With reference to your No. 129Agri, dated the 23rd January 1888, 1 have the honour 
to forward the reports received from the Settlement Officers in original- A copy of my report 
to the Commissioner will follow. The return of the reports is requested when done with. 


No. 8, dated Camp Ranisankail, the 7th April 1888. 

From — Baboo Haeis Chundbr Rat, Settlement Officer, Maldwar Estate, 

To— The Collector of Dinagepore. 

With reference to No. 110, dated the 23rd January 1888, from the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, and yonr No. 1129C.R.G., dated 24th February last, 
on the subject of the lower classes of population, I have the honour to submit the following 
report regarding pergunnah Maldwar, within the jurisdiction of thana Ranisankail. 

2. Agreeably to your requisition, I have made detailed enquiries in some villages and 
sporadic ones in others, in the manner suggested by you, and have embodied the result 
thereof in the form of a tabular statement, which I beg to submit herewith. 

3. Statement I contains the result of the detailed enquiries in villages Shial Losh 
and Suagram. In village Shial Losh there are altogether 62 inhabitants, of which 35 are 
male adults and 19 female adults, and 8 minors under 12 years of age. All these adults 
are capable of work. 

4. Of the male adults 4 are khodkasht ryots, and 9 under-ryots. There are no 
agricultural labourers, artizans, or professional beggars in the village. The khodkasht 
ryots have each of them adequate lands for cultivation, and being the original settlers of the 
soil, and having had the pick of the lands, are in a well-to-do position now. They take meal 
thrice a day, arid, like other well-to-do ryots, eat rice, dal (pulse), vegetable, fish, &c. They 
have brass utensils in addition to earthen pots. They dress themselves with dhuties and 
chuddurs. Their females wear a sort of country-made coarse cloth of thicker stuff called 
lcapa, nimshuti, choutara and dhrua. Some of them have silver and gold ornaments of small 
value. They have good and neat small houses of thatching-grass and bamboo. Almost all of 
them have cattle. Their females do not work for their livelihood, but for their own household 
and cultivation work. Except for debt, which they incur to meet their marriage expenses, 
which, under the social custom, include a capital sum paid by the bridegroom or his guardian 
to the bride's father and mother, they would have been in a very well-to-do condition. 

5. These remarks, mutatis mutandis , apply to the ryots of Suagram, where there are 14 
male adults, 13 female adults, and 13 children. These villages become unhealthy during 
Bhadra, corresponding with September and October, from the effects of the incessant rains, and 
the people fall victims to a sort of fever peculiar to this part of the district. The men do 
not relish English medicine, but, out of ignorance and credulity, rely on the supposed physical 
powers, called mahiti 9 of a sort of people acquainted with the mysteries of the thing. They 
would not go to consult a physician until and unless the mahiti fails. They have to expend 
a small sum in invoking mahitis. 

6. Next to the cultivators come in social condition the agricultural labourers, who are 
paid in money and partly in kind. Sometimes they are allowed food, clothes and lodging. 
When paid in money only, an agricultural labourer will get three annas a day ; but when 
supplied with food, lodging, and clothes, will be paid at the rate of one anna three pies per 
diem. Peculiar to this part of the country, the agricultural labourers do frequently hold a 
certain area of land, which is always reserved for staple crops— here the paddy. 

7. It is true that, unlike the cultivators, this class of people cannot afford to use brass 
utensils instead of cheap pottery, or buy ornaments for their wives. But the food they eat, 
the clothes they wear, the houses in which they live, are similar to those of the cultivators. 
They do also undergo the same sort of expenses on account of marriage and other social 
ceremonies : e.g., funeral expenses as their fellow brethren. The only prominent distinction 
observable is their large indebtedness to mahajans, who advance money on an exorbitant 
rate of interest, and realise the amount with interest in cash and grain generally after the 
harvest is gathered, thus bringing them back to their former state of misery and indebted- 
ness. The females of these people are not allowed to work for hire; but they may be said 
to eke out to a certain extent their means by working at home. During the leisure hours 
they prepare rice from paddy which the males sell in the bazar, deriving as profit three annas 
in the rupee. One adult female on the average will, besides attending to household expenses, 
gain more than a rupee in a month. In 9 cases out of 10 the labourers contract debts to 
meet marriage expenses. 

8. Among the artizans may be mentioned the weavers, who colonise between 
Ranigunge and Ranisankail on the main road. Statement II will show that these men 
hold no lands, but depend entirely on their profession. I have not been able, in spite of my 
endeavours, to arrive at a standard whereby their income can be correctly estimated. The 
hand-to-mouth way of living to which they are subject can be understood at a glance at the 
figures shown in the statement. 
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As a rule an adult female weaver will, in addition to her household work, earn about 
a third part of what an adult male will earn. 

9. The statistics collected will show that the weavers are largely indebted to maha- 
jans. Their indebtedness appears to be always the same. These people appear to be consi- 
derably poor, and their poverty is the more enhanced owing to their indolent habit of being 
unoccupied unless pressed hard by the necessities of life. In slack seasons they, as would be 
supposed, suffer a great deal more. They have very little to afford too in the direction of orna- 
ments for the females, who wear nothing but plain shells at a nominal cost. They could 
dispense with the use of these even, if they were only allowed by the Hindu society to do 

1 so. The use of brass utensils is also limited. One can 
Thau i scarcely afford to display more than the very ordinary uten- 

ghoti ... ... l ails returned as per margin. It will appear from the 

~ 9 column of remarks that the debts of these people are in con- 

sequence of marriage expenses. 

10. I have not yet come across any professional beggars here. I am certainly 
doubtful of their existence. But if there are such men, their number is very limited. 

11. I have Jbeen in the course of my duties to several villages, and personally carefully 
observed the manner in which the lower classes of population subsist on the food they eat, the 
houses in which they live, the clothes they wear, the ornaments they can afford to buy, and 
the extent to which the cheap pottery formerly in use has been superseded by brass utensils. 
But I have nowhere found that the physique of labourers in this part of the district is affected 
by due nourishment. 

12. Speaking generally, the above report applies throughout the whole of the pergunnah 
except in the number of inhabitants, which are in some villages more and in some less. 
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(I) Contracted to 
meet marriage 
expenses. 

(II) Contracted to 
meet marriage 
expenses. 

(III) Incurred to 
meet marriage 
expenses. 

•One member of the 
family is em- 
ployed as servant, 
whose wages are 
appropriated to 
defray the house* 

t One member em- 
ployed as servant, 
whose wages 

defray a portion 
of the household 
expenses. 

(IV) Incurred to 
meet marriage 
expenses. 

(а) One member 
employed as ser- 
vant, whose wages 
defray a portion 
of the household 
expenses.! 

( б ) Do. do. 

(c) Two members 
employed as ser- 
vants, whose 

wages defray a 
l&rg? portion of 
the household 

expenses. 

(y) Incurred to 
meet marriage 

expenses. 
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Camp Ranisankail, Haris Chumoba Rai, 

The 7th April 1888 . . Settlement Officer. 
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No. 12, dated Baloorghat, the 14th April 1888. 

Prom — Baboo Sasi Bhusan Dutta, Settlement Officer, Sunkerpore Estate, 

To — The Collector of Dinagepore. 

In compliance with Director's confidential letter No. 109, dated 23rd January 1888, and 
to your subsequent instruction laid down in letter No. 1129G, dated 24th February 
1888, 1 have the honour to submit the following report and statement regarding the condi- 
tion of the lower classes of people in the villages which were selected for the required 
information. 

2. The villages selected for the purposes are Hushinpore, Ehanpore and Bad Bauqi 
Roynagore, and my enquiry was confined only to the tenants who were found to lead 
their lives miserably. The area, by present survey of the aforesaid villages, is found to be 
1,566 acres 2 roods, and the number of resident ryots to be 85, out of which 
tenants were found worth to be noticed here. In my opinion this will give a rough idea of 
a certain per cent, of the poorer class in this quarter ; of course in every village the proportion 
of such class of people is not the same. 

3. The areas shewn in the statement were all put down in village bighas, which vary 
from the English bigha in proportion of nearly 2 to 3, and the quantity of produce 
of paddy was shewn in maunds measuring 60 tolas, which is prevalent in this part 
of the district, consequently in making. Comparison of the produce per village in the 
statement with that of staudard maunds of 80 tolas per English bigha, the quantity 
shall have to be reduced to half. The vast difference of produce per bigha is owing to 
situation of lands. The lands producing 5 or 4 maunds per bigha are high and low lands ; 
the former retains no rain water, and the latter are subject to inundation during high 
flood. But in the level plain in the Khior produce of paddy per bigha being 8 to 9 maunds, 
and this produce would be considered maximum rates founded upon the best harvest of 
this year. 

4. The accompanying statement will show that it has touched upon cultivators 
agricultural labourers, weavers, and those who subsist on charity. Among the four orders of 
tenants, the weavers are the poorest possible. The scarcity of rain in 1290 and 1291 
(Bengali year) has reduced the condition of tenants in general to a great extent. The 
amount ot debt shewn in the statement against each tenant partly resulted from the famine 
which appeared in the aforesaid years, and partly from the heavy charges upon marriage, 
especially among the Kaibortha and weavers. The payment of these debts by instalments, 
together with its interest at a higher rate, falls heavily upon them ; that it drains off annually 
nearly one-fourth of the resources of each family. 

5. It will appear from the statement that the wages of male members of a family, 
supplemented by the profits of small holdings, are not sufficient to meet the household 
expenses ; hence to remove their wants the females of poorer classes of cultivators are often 
found to he employed in threshing rice of the neighbouring people on the receipt of wages 
at the rate of one seer in every ten ; the proceeds were therefore taken into account in 
calculating the total income of every family. 

6. The nature of food these poorer classes used to take daily is of the very poorest sort, 
consisting of cooked rice, dal, curry and fish ; the last one is easily available free of cost from 
the tanks and nallas, which are found to be numerous in this district. Among the 
Mahomedans, both female and male take three meals a day, and children four meals ; and 
among Hindoos, the adult males are in the habit of taking three meals, but females never take 
more than twice a day. The morning meals are taken only with salt, onion and capsicum ; 
and the noon and night meals with curries or fish to the smallest quantity possible. 

7. The dress generally worn by the males of the lower class of people is a narrow piece 
of cloth which is locally known by Ungti , and one coarse sheet for protection from cold in 
winter season ; of course the females use what is required to secure their self-respect in a 
poor style. 

8. The number of people who subsist upon charity was found to be in village 
Hushinpore. From the mode of their living, they did not seem to have been suffering from 
insufficiency of food, but some of them continue to save something monthly, but it is very 
difficult to get out their actual income. 

9. One principal point which is worth to be noticed here as to the cause of the miserable 
state of these people is that they are in general very slack in physical labour in comparison 
to those of Dacca and Furreedpore districts, where the agricultural labourers and cultiva- 
tors work hard even in the midsummer day, whereas the people of these quarters are very 
seldom found to reap the corn with their own hands during winter season. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 
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Rs. 

A. 
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Es.i.p. 1 

Dino Bandhu Das 

Ryot 

19 0 

0 

5 

70 

47 0 

0 

25 


... 

... 

... 

48 

... 

... 

112 0 0 

16 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

Sooku Foli 

Do. 

13 0 

0 

5 

... 

...... 


65 


... 

... 

... 

.<. 

... 

... 

42 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 • 

Ramkumar Poli 

Do. 

20 0 

0 

5 




100 



• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


68 0 0 

21 

0 

0 

3 

n 

0 


0 0 , 

Nobin Foli 

1 > 0 . 

10 0 

0 

5 

... 



50 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

34 0 0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 

Noyhul Nasya 

Do. 

14 0 

0 

5 

35 

24 0 

0 

35 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

48 0 0 

10 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 0 

Gangakanta Pator 

Do. 

19 0 

0 

5 

48 

32 0 

0 

48 
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71 0 0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

8 0 

Kookra Mandal 

Do. 

48 0 

0 

5 

120 

80 0 

0 

12 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

160 0 0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

15 

0 0 

Joykam Boona 

Do. 

8 0 

0 

5 

4 

2 0 

0 

36 



... 

... 

... 

... 


26 0 0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 o 

Lakhikanta Das 

Do. 

0 0 

0 

5 

4 

2 8 

0 

26 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 0 0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

22 

0 d 

Falu Kasya 

Do. 

9 0 

0 

9 

60 

40 0 

0 

21 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

61 

115 0 0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

12 

0 0 . 

Rama Boona 

Do. 

10 0 

0 

9 

. 



40 


... 

• •• 

M| 

M# 



27 0 0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 0 

Kartic Kasya 

Do. 

16 0 

0 

5 

40 

27 0 

0 

40 

•••••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

54 0 0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

n 

10 

o 0 . 

Gonesh Kasya 

Do. 

26 0 

0 

5 

78 

62 0 

0 

52 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

87 0 0 

17 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

Sookdeb Das ... 

Do. 

1*2 0 

0 

6 

36 

24 0 

0 

36 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

48 0 0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 0 

Keahob Das 

Do. 

22 0 

0 

6 

66 

44 0 

0 

66 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


88 0 0 

22 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

12 

0 0 

Gopal Boona ... 

Do. 

25 0 

0 

9 

30 

20 0 

0 

70 



... 


... 

... 



67 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

HI 

8 

0 



Maloo Mandal 

Do. 

29 0 

0 

9 

171 

100 0 

0 

117 

12 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 



190 0 0 

25 

8 

0 

l 

0 

0 

13 

0 9 

Panawoolnh ... 

Do. 

18 0 

0 

0 

72 

48 0 

0 

95 

4 8 0 

... 


... 

... 



116 8 0 

27 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 
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Hagroo Nasya 

Do. 

19 0 

0 

* 

67 

44 12 

0 

53 

6 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

85 12 0 

17 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

8 


Baikanta Das 

Do. 

20 10 

0 

8 

86 

45 0 

0 

58 


... 


18 

... 

... 

... 

101 8 0 

13 

8 

0 

l 

0 

0 



Shook Cham Chak ... 

Do. 

39 18 

0 

91 

172 

114 0 

0 

152 


... 

... 

12 

... 

... 

... 

226 0 0 

33 

4 

0 

l 

8 

0 

• 

.... , 

Sreekanto Das 

Do. 

12 0 

0 

9 

54 

36 0 

0 

64 


... 

A. 


... 

... 

... 

72 0 0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

□ 

0 0 . 

Sreodhur Das 

Do. 

9 0 

0 

7 

15 

10 0 

0 

40 


|i# 



25 

6 


73 0 0 

23 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

12 

0 D 

Ishan Chandra Das 

Do. 

9 0 

0 

13 

48 

32 0 

0 

65 


... 

,,, 


... 

... 


75 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

5 

0 8 

Madhob Chaudra Das 

Do. 

21 0 

0 

111 

120 

80 0 

0 

122 


... 

... 

20 

... 

... 

... 

181 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 . 

Joynal Nasya 

Do. 

17 0 

0 

9 

78 

52 0 

0 

75 



... 



4 

6 

112 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

Mauggon 

Do. 

32 0 

0 

m 

\ 216 

144 0 

0 

144 


... 

... 


... 


... 

240 0 0 

40 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 8 

Ramtanu Das 

Do. 

22 0 

0 

8 

88 

60 0 

0 

88 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

120 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

22 

ITi 

D >ulat Nasya 

Do. 

26 0 

0 

8 

104 

70 0 

0 

104 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

140 0 0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 0 . 

Gana Nasya 

Do. 

9 0 

0 

8 

36 

24 0 

0 

36 

...... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

48 0 0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 0 

Hamu Naya 

Do. 

25 0 

0 

7 

60 

40 0 

0 

115 


... 

... 


... 


... 

117 0 0 

80 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

14 

0 0. 

Bari Das 

Do. 

15 0 

0 

8 

60 

40 0 

0 

60 


... 

... 


... 


... 

80 0 0 

16 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

12 

0 0 

Ram Chand Das 

Do. 

28 0 

0 

8 

112 

75 0 

0 

112 


... 

... 


... 


... 

150 0 0 

31 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 0. 

Lochmon Boona 

Do. 

25 o 

0 

4 

40 

27 0 

0 

60 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 0 0 

29 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 0. 

Budhoo Boona 

Do. 

24 0 

0 

4 

86 

57 0 

0 

14 


... 

... 


... 


... 

66 0 0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

23 

0 0 

Brishu Mandal 

Do. 

12 0 

0 

5 

50 

33 0 

0 

10 


... 

... 


... 


... 

40 0 0 

11 

0 

0 

3 14 

o 

8 

o ft : 

Jadab Das 

Do. 

26 0 

0 

7i 

i 72 

50 0 

0 

63 

3 0 ( 

) ... 

... 


... 


22 

117 0 0 

24 

0 

0 




8 

0 0 

Pabon Nasya 

Do. 

14 0 

0 

8 

32 

22 0 

0 

76 


... 

... 


... 

... 

12 

84 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

11 

n 

0 

■ 



Balooghat, 

The \Uk April 1888. 
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204 

5 

51 

15 






275 

60 
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Rice, curry, 

• •• 

2 

4 

••• 

Twice 

Twice 

Pour 

Debt for marriage and house- 
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hold expenses. 

144 

6 


10 


... 

... 

... 

... 

159 

30 

5 

Ditto ... 

7* 

2 
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••• 
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Debt for household expenses 
only. 

Debt for marriage ceremonies. 

192 

6 

. _ 

10 






107 

100 

7 

Ditto ... 

8 

2 

4 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

108 

6 


5 






118 

100 

4 

Ditto ... 

6 

14 

4 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

300 

16 

27 

12 






339 

390 

12 

Ditto ... 

12 

3 
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... 

Thrice 

Thrice 
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Out of total debts, Rs. 150 is 
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10 

40 
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24 
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Ditto ... 

4* 
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800 

12 


20 

tU 
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322 

20 

12 

Ditto 

12 

3 

4 

... 
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Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

60 

6 


5 
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Ditto ... 
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60 

156 

3 

4 


5 

10 

... 

»• 

... 

... 
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68 
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22 

25 

2 

6 

Ditto „. 
Ditto ... 

3 

9 

4 

2 

4 

l 

... 
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Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
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only. 

210 

5 


5 






226 


8 

Ditto ... 

15 

34 

2 


Do. ... 

220 

4 


16 

H4 





249 

14 

8 

Ditto ... 

8 

2 

1 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Debt for household expenses. 

300 

10 


18 






328 


11 

Ditto ... 

11 

2 

1 


Do ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

156 

10 


12 






178 

30 

6 

Ditto ... 

7 

U 

4 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

240 

12 

88 

15 


... 




305 

100 

9 

Ditto ... 

10 

24 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

ISO 


6 

••• 

... 


... 

... 

186 


7 

Ditto ... 

7 

1 

• •• 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 


i 180 


’*41 

6 

... 


*5 

... 

... 

232 


7 

Ditto ... 

8 

1 

14 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 


1 163 


11 

8 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

192 

40 

6 

Ditto ... 

61 

4 

4 

... 

Do ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Debt for household expenses. 

84 


7 

4 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

97 

40 

3 

Ditto ... 

4 

4 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

116 

“’2 

24 

7 

... 

... 

7 

... 

... 

155 


4 

Ditto ... 

4 

4 


... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

DO. 


210 


10 

16 

•*. 

... 

5 

... 

... 

271 

180 

8 

Ditto ... 

8 

2 

4 

... 

Do, ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Debt for marriage and pur- 



















Do. ... 

chase of bullocks. 

! 156 

3 

• •• 

9 

... 

... 


... 

... 

168 

125 

6 

Ditto ... 

5 

1 

4 

... 

Thric e 

Do. ... 

Debt for marriage and pur- 




















Do. ... 

chasing bullocks. 

80 

2 

15 

5 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

102 

45 

3 

Ditto ... 

3 

1 

4 

itf 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

84 

2 

... 

6 

... 

... 

|M 

... 

... 

92 

... 

3 

Ditto ... 

4 

1 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do ... 

Do. 


198 

5 

*45 

16 

... 

... 


... 

... 

264 

150 

8 

Ditto ... 

8 

H 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Debts for marriage and house- 




















Do. ... 

held expenses. 

108 

8 

14 

5 

... 

... 

M 

... 

... 

135 

150 

4 

Ditto ... 

4 

1 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

336 

8 

... 

16 

... 

... 

M| 

... 

... 

360 

150 

12 

Ditto ... 

12 

24 

4 


Do. ... 

; Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

168 

5 


16 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

189 

250 

6 

Ditto ... 

0 

1 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

336 

6 


14 


... 

||# 

... 

... 

356 

40 

14 

Ditto ... 

12 

24 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. — 

Ditto. 

96 

8 

... 

7 

... 

•». 


... 

... 

111 

69 

4 

Ditto ... 

5 

14 

l 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

115 

6 


8 

.«• 



.M 

... 

128 

100 

4 

Ditto ... 

6 

14 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

144 

3 

10 

13 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

170 

600 

5 

Ditto ... 

6 

14 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

240 

6 

20 

16 

»*» 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

280 

120 

9 

Ditto ... 

9 

2 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

381 

5 

... 

25 

... 

4 *. 


... 

... 

414 

20 

16 

Ditto ... 

86 

4 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

432 

8 


32 

... 

... 

|## 

... 

... 

475 

26 

18 

Ditto ... 

30 

4 

2 


Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

240 

5 


20 

... 

... 

Ml 

... 


265 


9 

Ditto ... 

10 

2 

1 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

120 

5 


10 

... 

... 

#M 

... 

12 

147 

*40 

4 

Ditto ... 

6 

1 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Debt for household expenses. 

156 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

167 

9 

6 

Ditto ... 

6 

1 

4 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. .., 

Ditto. 


Sasi Bhushun Durr, 
Settlement Officer , Suukerpore Estate. 
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s 

-a 
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1 


** 

TS 


1 



2? 
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i 


1 


1 


- 






3 



3 


3 

* 


2 


s 



2 


s 



1 


9 

3 








B. E. 

c. 

B. 

E. 

c. 

B. E. 

C. 

MD8. 8 

.C. 

MdS. 8 

c. 

Mds. 8 

c. 

Mds. s. 

c. 

Rs. 

Mds. b. c. 

Mds. 8. 

C. 

Rs. A.P. 

Prankisto Das 

... 

... 

Kaibortha ... 

Agricultural 

labourer. 

3 10 

0 

• 



3 10 

0 



1 10 

0 

...... 


4 0 

0 

12 





0 15 

0 

14 6 

Hanroo Poli 



Poli 

Ditto 

22 0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

« 

H 

m 

H 

0 35 

H 







96 

0 

H 

5 10 

H 


Nara Hari Poll 


,,, 

Do. 

Ditto 

7 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

6 0 

P 


El 






12 

21 

0 

0 

1 30 

0 


Giri Poli 

Tft 


Do. 

Ditto 

7 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

HjWij 

H 


0 

18 

0 

0 



18 

0 

0 


0 


Cbiroo Das 

... 

... 

Kaibortha ... 

Ditto 








..... 










• 







Srudhur Nasya 

... 

... 

Koch 

Ditto ... 























...... 



Shanja Nasya 



Do. 

Ditto 

16 0 

0 

16 

0 

□ 



5 0 

0 









80 

0 

0 




Amir Nasya 

... 

... 

Mu sal man ... 

Ditto 

10 0 

0 

EH 


0 



13 0 

0 



58 

0 

0 

...... 


89 

72 

0 

0 




Khelet Nasya 


,,, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10 12 15 

m 

0 

□ 

0 12 15 

7 0 

0 

0 20 

0 







70 

0 

0 

0 12 

• 

3 0 0 

Nakari Nasya 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 8 

3 


8 

3 




9 0 

0 




48 

0 

u 



32 

72 

0 

0 



....« 

Darbaree Mandal 



Ditto 

Ditto 

10 9 11 

m 

8 

0 

0 111 

8 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

12 

n 

0 



8 

75 

0 

0 

0 1 

8 


Karim Ullah 


... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 0 

0 

14 

0 

H 



8 20 

0 



39 

o 

a 



26 

81 

0 

0 



Diloo Nasya 
Tinkarea Nasya 

f## 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

17 0 

0 

17 





5 0 

0 










85 

0 

0 




... 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9 16 

0 

9 

3 

u 

0 13 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

12 

0 




8 

72 

0 

0 

0 13 

0 


Shona Nasya 

... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

23 0 

0 

19 


0 

4 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

96 





61 

72 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 


Ekharea Nasya 



Ditto 

Ditto 

13 3 

0 

12 

D 

0 

1 3 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

39 





26 

57 

0 

0 

0 32 

0 


Mochen Nasya 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 0 

0 

12 

U 

0 

2 0 

0 

10 0 

0 



44 

0 




29 

76 

0 

0 



i'T o 

Rahut Seik 

... 


Ditto 

Ditto ... 













. 






. 






M.... 

Chajiton 8eik 


... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

0 15 

0 

0 15 

0 



4 0 

0 









4 

0 

0 




Kooraoo Nasya 

HI 


Ditto 

Ditto ... 


























Cbona Jog 

Ml 

•a. 

Jugi 

Ditto 



. 

..... 








. 






. 

M..* 




„., M 

Ghunt&Jog ... 


S.. 

Do 

Weaver 

Agricultural 
























Isbawer Jog ... 

••• 

•M 

Do 












. 















labourer. 
























BhnbonJog ... 
Huri Charon Jog 

••• 

• •• 

Do 

Ditto 



. 

.... 




















...... 

tM 

••• 

Do 

Ditto 























...M* 

Kungalu Jog 

HI 

... 

Do. ... ... 

Ditto 

5 10 

0 

5 10 

H 



6 0 

0 



18 

0 

0 



12 

15 

0 

0 




Nafor Jog ... 

IM 

•M 

Do 

Weaver 

6 0 

0 

6 

0 




7 0 

0 



30 

0 

0 

•HtM 


20 

12 

0 

0 





Koita Jog ... 

IM 


Do 

Ditto 

8 0 

0 

8 

D 





0 



40 

0 

0 



27 

16 

0 

0 




Chuncha Jog... 


fM 

Do 

Ditto 

24 0 

0 

24 

p 

p 



7 0 

n 



81 

0 

0 



64 

80 

0 

0 




Bnneswer Baboo 

M| 

fi( 

Mochi 

Fisherman ... 

17 0 

0 

17 

n 

□ 



■wl 

El 




12 

0 

0 



8 

56 

0 

0 




Dino Bondbu Das 

M| 

••• 

Bair age 

Professional 



. 

.... 




















Banqu Das ... 


... 

Ditto 

beggar. 

Ditto 




.... 










.... 






•• 







Joydebi Das ... 



Ditto 

Ditto 
























Tinkan Das ... 

• •• 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 




.... 




















Hari Das 


... 

Ditto 

Ditto 
























Rash Behari Das 

• •• 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

•• 
























Modhu Das ... 

• •• 

... 

Ditto 

























Diua Bundhu Das 

• •• 

... 

Ditto 

Professional 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

...... 


8 0 

0 









80 

V 

0 







beggar. 























: 


Baloorghat, 

The 19 ih April 1888 . 
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Food. 
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1 

J 

*3 

© 

o 

i 


Food. 

Lodgings. 

X 

'33 

9 

p 

Clothes. 

Ornaments. 

Marriage. 

Feasts. 

Any other sorts. 

Total expenditu 
colums 14 and 15 


Nature of food in 
sumption. 


Quantity used dai 


By adult male. 

By adult female. 

By children. 

Debts. 

Remarks. 

[Ja. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

No. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Mds. s 

C. 




Rs. 


24 

15 


• •• 

55 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

84 

5' 

... 

9 

M# 

... 



105 

0 

0 

.'Rice, curry, 

0 

4 

0 

Twice 

Thrico 

Four 

40 

D -bt for household ex- 























dal, fish, 
&c. 






times 


penses. 

GO 

70 


... 

205 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

0 

192 

10 

... 

20 




,, 

253 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

7 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

200 


38 

36 


,,, 

94 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

144 

2 

... 

15 

... 




176 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

20 


40 

36 

... 


90 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

120 

3 

... 

5 


... 



143 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

32 


30 

36 

... 

... 

66 

0 

0 

4 




120 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

125 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

32 

Ditto and for the funeral 




























Do. ... 



ceremonies of his de- 

72 

36 

... 


108 

0 

0 

6 


••••# 


166 

5 

... 

15 

... 

... 

... 

• M 

176 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

7 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

For household expenses 































only. 

SG 

36 



125 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

144 

5 


10 





179 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

7 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

12 


80 

24 


... 

147 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

150 

... 

... 

10 



. 1t 


169 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

7 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

10 


10 

7 


... 

74 

0 

0 

4 

27 

0 

0 

120 

... 

... 

5 


... 



152 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

20 

Ditto ditto. 

11 

... 

... 

... 

94 

0 

0 

6 

33 

8 

0 

156 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

7 

... 

202 

8 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do, 

Do. ... 

Do. 

100 

Ditto and for purchasing 

20 




86 

8 

0 

5 

13 

0 

0 

144 



6 



7 


170 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

54 

bullocks. 

Ditto ditto. 

40 

12 


... 

182 

0 

0 

7 

27 

0 

0 

192 

... 

... 

6 



6 


231 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

19 

40 

20 


... 

116 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

156 

... 


12 



6 


188 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 


48 

12 

... 

... 

118 

4 

0 

6 

31 

8 

0 

156 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

7 

... 

202 

8 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

20 
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8 
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4 

64 

0 
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120 
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»• 
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12 

Mt 
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4 

0 

3 

26 
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84 

• •• 
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3 


117 

8 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

5 
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Do. 
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Do. 

57 

35 

18 

... 

... 

134 
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33 
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144 
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Do. 

68 
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for household ex- 

48 

24 
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... 

72 

0 

0 

3 




84 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

3 

... 

92 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

3 

4 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

10 

penses. 

Debt for household ex- 

48 

24 



74 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

120 


... 

4 



2 


129 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 


penses. 

30 

18 

... 

... 

48 

0 

0 

3 


• •••• 


84 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

4 

... 

92 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

100 

Debt for purchasing bul- 































locks »nd for household 

36 

30 

... 

... 

66 

0 

0 

3 





84 

2 


6 

... 

... 


... 

92 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

50 

expenses. 

For household expenses 

108 

60 



163 

0 

0 

13 




350 

5 

... 

3ft 





335 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

14 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

50 

only, 

Ditto ditto. 

86 

3U 

... 

... 

08 

0 

0 

4 





120 

2 

... 

10 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

132 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

4 

8 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

60 

Ditto ditto*. 

50 

30 



80 

0 

0 

3 




84 

3 

... 

8 





95 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

3 

8 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

50 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

40 

30 

... 


70 

0 

0 

6 




156 

2 


8 

;;; 

... 

„ 

... 

166 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

50 

5 


... 

... 

27 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

0 

84 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

89 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

60 

Debt for marriage cere- 

36 

... 

... 

... 

64 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

0 

168 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

193 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

32 

monies. 

Debt for household ex- 

36 

... 

... 

• •• 

73 

0 

0 

5 

21 

0 

0 

120 

2 

... 

7 



... 


150 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

6 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

40 

penses. 

Ditto ditto. 

Debt for marriage. 

36 

... 

... 

|#| 

142 

0 

0 

8 

41 

0 

0 

204 

••• 

... 

20 


... 

... 

M§ 

266 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

D». 

150 

15 

0 

... 

Ml 

65 

0 

0 

9 

30 

0 

0 

2-40 

10 

... 

10 

... 


... 

|## 

310 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

... 

... 

... 

... 




5 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


.... 


Ditto ... 
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48 

72 

... 

... 

120 

0 

0 

10 





2-40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

240 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 15 

0 

Tiwco 
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56 

He has two brothers who 































are in service as cooks. 








3 















Ditto ... 








Very poor. 


;;; 






4 










... 





Ditto ... 







... 



... 

... 





4 










... 





Ditto ... 




••• 







... 

;;; 




4 










... 





Ditto ... 









16 

36 

... 


52' 

0 

0 

3 




"84 

*4 


"o 



... 
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0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

3 

0 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

54 

0 

0 

2 
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"o' 

0 

60 

5 


5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

80 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

0 

2 

8 
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Do. ... 
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... 

- 








































services as cook. 


Sasi Bhushuk Ddtt, 

Settlement Officer , Sunkerpore Estate. 
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No. 3, dated Camp Patiraj, the loth April 1888. 

From— Baboo Nabin Chundra Roy, Settlement Officer, Churamon Estate, 

To— The Collector of Dinagepore. 

With reference to your circular No. 11290, dated the 24th February 1888, and the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture's letter No. 11 lAgri., dated the 23rd January 
1888, 1 have the honour to submit herewith, in tabular statements A and B prescribed 
in your letter quoted above, the enquiries made by me in connection with the condition 
of the poorer classes of the people. 

2. The enquiries have been made in five villages. The villages are not large ones, 
but the whole villages have been done. The total number of families is 41. One of the 
villages consists entirely of Mussulmans, and the remaining four entirely of Hindus of 
Desi and Pali caste, who form the bulk of the agricultural population. The villages are 
agricultural ones, and contain no artizans cr beggars. Of the total 41 inhabitants, 
29 are cultivators, and 12 agricultural labourers. Twenty-two of the cultivators are Hindus, 
and 7 Mussulmans. Of the labourers 10 are Hindus and 2 Mussulmans. 

3. The average holding of cultivating ryots is 6 acres, excluding the holding of 
Peeru Mondal of mouzah Beranoi, who, as Mondal, holds k 38 aores. Of the 12 
agricultural labourers 6 hold no laud, and 6 hold altogether very nearly 10$ acres, 
or on an average 1^ acres. The area of the holdings and the rents paid have been com- 
pared with the measurement papers. 

4. The average produce of dhan is 18 maunds per aore, that of rabi, which is 
principally mustard seed, is 5 maunds ner acre. The value of the produce has been 
taken at the prevailing market price — dhan at Re. 1 a maund, and sarso at Rs. 2-8. 
The special crops sold are brinjals and chillies. Income from other sources is derived 
principally from sale of gunny cloth, which is woven by the women. 

The wages received by agricultural labourers are generally Rs. 2 a month* besides food 
and cloth given them. 

5. Column 12 of the Statement A ,~ The expenses incurred for food are the prices 
of salt, mustard oil, spices and dal. The cost on these items for one person is usually Rs. 5 
a year as shown below 

Articles. 


Salt, at 2 1 kachas (If oz) daily ... 
Mustard oil, at 1* kachas (lO drams) daily 
Spices 

Dal, at 1 chittack daily (3 days a week) 
Total 


Quantity per 
year. 

Srs. ch. 

.••15 8 
..• 7 0 
... ••• . . . 
... 9 0 


Value. 

Rs. A. F« 

1 15 0 

2 3 0 
0 6 0 
0 9 0 


0 0 0 


_ Vegetables are grown on the lauds adjoining homesteads, and fish, which is taken 
during four months in the year, from February to May, is caught by the villagers in the 
bils and jheels. 

Hardly any expenses are incurred annually for repairs of houses. The houses are 
thatched with the stalks of dhan plants grown in the fields, and bamboos which are 
plenty in this part of the country, and of which almost every one has some clumps, are 
obtained without cost. 

Ornaments and brass utensils are purchased once for all or at long intervals* 

The principal feast is the nahanno ceremony, or the taking of new rice in 
December. Hardly any other feast is given. The usual cost incurred on this head is 
Rs. 2. 

Column 14.— Of the 41 families, 23 are indebted— 15 for marriage, and the remaining 
8 for other causes. ° 

Column i 15.— The total population in the five villages is 285, of which 89 are adult 
males, 90 adult females, and 106 children. The average number of persons in a family 


Adult male. 

21 


Adult female. 

21 


Children. 

25 


Total. 

6-7 


Column 16. The staple food of the people is rioe, which is taken usually with sdk 
cooked edible leaves. Dal is taken 2 or 3 days in a week. In winter, brinjals and 
pumpkins (lau) are taken. Fish is taken during 4 months -from February to May It is 
canght by the villagers in the bils and jheels. 3 ‘ 

Columns 17 and 18. — Every adujt male and female take two meals a day, and break- 
fast m the morning, which is either julpan (chura or muri) or rice of the preceding 
night kept soaked in water. The children take julpan twioe and rice twice. 

The quantity of rice consumed by each adult, male and female, in two meals is 12 chit- 
tacks a day, besides 4 chittacks of chura or muri as jnlpan. In plaoe of iulvan 
the Mussulmans take cold nee of the preceding night as breakfast. Altogether a person 

consumes one seer of rice a day. The children take about one-half the quantity in inloan 
and oooked rice. * 3 juij.au 
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The quantity taken is sufficient. Dal, which is a principal article of food of the natives, 
is, however, very sparingly taken. Sak, edible leaves, especially of jute plants, is taken 
rather largely. 

In place of salt, alkali is occasionally used as condiment for fish and vegetables. 

It is obtained by burning stalks of mustard seed plants or of plantain leaves. The 
ashes are mixed with water to a certain consistence, and an alkaline liquor is strained 
out of it through a cloth. Vegetables and fish cooked with this liquid are taken with 
relish. 

Column 19. — The clothing used by the people is very scanty. A lengti, which consists 
of a cloth 1^ yards long and 9 inches broad, is the ordinary clothing used to cover the body. 
Besides the lengti a gamcha , which is a clotty 3 yards long and 1 yard broad is used ; it is 
tied round the head or carried on the shoulder. 

The clothing of the females consists of a data or a cloth 1$ yards long and 1 yard 
broad. It is worn by tieing round the chest, and reaches to the knees. It is either of cotton 
or of jute. When going out to marketing, &c., another similar cloth is used as upper 
garroeut ; this is tied across the shoulder and back. 

The child or the marketing articles are often carried tied with this cloth on the back. 

« Column 20. — Brass utensils are to a great extent used by the people. 

Column 21. — A pair of sankha or bracelet of conch shells is the ordinary ornament 
used. The price is about Rs. 2, and a pair would last life long. Silver and gold are also used 
in addition by many of value from Rs. 4 to Rs. 36. 

Column 22. — Besides household work and husking of rice, the . women weave gunny 
cloth and make marketing. Many help in the weeding and cutting of crops. The Mussulman 
women do not weave gunny, and few do out-door works. 

6. The general condition of the lower classes is much inferior to that of the similar 
class of people in the districts of 24-Pergunnahs, Pubna and Rajshahye, of which I 
have experience. This is chiefly due, I think, to the sparseness of population and to the 
general backwardness of this district. The people are timid, indolent and very superstitious. 
The women are, however, laborious and courageous. 
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Statement A, 


Namb. 


Area of land 
under 
cultivation. 


Produce annually 
per bigha. 


Quantity of 
produce sold. 


Money value of pro- 
duce sold. 


Quantity kept 
for food. 


Money value of special 
crops, such as chillies, 
mangoes, briujals, 
Ao. 


Isa 


\ 


i : i 


Pi Mope Itaihuri .• 
B&njit Deti ... 


2. ThakuraDesi 


S. Jhubra Deri 


4u GopalDeei 


5. BhaduDeoi 


6. Matru Desi 


Byot 


Do. . 


Do. ... 


Do.... 


Do. . 


Do. 


7. Cheharu Dost 


Do. . 


Bgs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Bs. A. P. 

Mds. 

Aghani ... 20 

At 6 maunds 

% 




per bigha ... 120 

42 

42 0 0 

78 

Bhadoi ... 2 

Ditto ... 12 



12 

Babi ... 3 

At 1| maunds 





per bigha ... 4} 

41 

11 4 0 


Total ... 25 

186| 

461 

53 4 0 

90 

Aghani ... 9 

At 6 maunds 





per bigha ... 64 



54 

Bhadoi ... 1 

Ditto ... 6 



6 

Babi ... 2 

At 1| maunds 





per bigha ... 3 

3 

7 8 0 


Total ... 12 

63 



60 

Aghani ... 17 

At 6 maunds 





per bigha... 102 

30 

30 0 0 

72 

Bhadoi ... 2 

Ditto ... 12 



12 

Babi ... 2 

At H maunds 





per bigha... 8 

3 

7 8 0 


Total ... 21 

117 

33 

87 8 0 

84 

Aghani ... 14 

At 6 maunds 





per bigha ... 84 

40 

40 0 0 

44 

Bbadoi ... 2 

Ditto ... 12 



12 

Babi ... 2 

Atl| mnunds 





per bigha ... 3 

3 

7 8 0 


Total ... 18 

99 

43 

47 8 0 

56 

Aghani ... 17 

At 6 maunds 





per bigha ... 102 

80 

30 0 0 

72 

Bhadoi ... 2 

Ditto ... 12 



12 

Babi ... 2 

Ditto ... 3 

3 

8 0 0 


Total ... 21 

117 

33 

88 0 0 

84 

Aghani ... 24 

At 6 maunds 



t 


per bigha... 144 

58 

58 0 0 

86 

Bbadoi ... 4 

Ditto ... 24 



24 

Babi ... S 

Ditto ... -v 

_4l 

11 4 0 


Total ... 31 

1721 

621 

69 4 0 

110 

Aghani ... 9 

At 6 msunds 





per bigha... 54 

6 

6 0 0 

48 

Bhadoi ... 2 

Ditto ... 12 



12 

Total ... 11 

... 

, 




— 

66 

6 


60 







Brinjals 


Bs. A. P. I Ba. | Rs. 

> 6 0 0 


Ditto 


5 0 0 


Ditto ... 6 0 0 


Ditto 


5 0 0 


Ditto 


6 0 0 


Ditto 


6 0 0 


Ditto 


... 4 0 0 


• Number of cultivators 

Ditto of agricultural labooren - 

Total number of f&nuta* 
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hltkaton* 


9 

10 

11 

12 

28 

l 



fBOM SALE OP— 


Expenses op cultivation. 

Household expenses (annually). 


Hides. 

Jungle produce. 

Any other source. 

Total 

income. 

Rent. 

Plough. 

Bullock. 

i 

! 

& 

I 

Lodging. 

Servants. 

Clothes. 


Remarks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

B8.A.P. 

B 8. A. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. A. P 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

mm 

Bs. A. P. 




Gunny 12 0 0 
oloth. 

71 4 0 

11 7 0 

2 0 0 

8 0 0 

9 0 0 
8ervaut. 

25 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rioe. 

Paddy straw 
is used for 
th a t c h i ng, 
bamboos from 
own clumps, 
labour of self 
helped by 
neighbours. 

• 


Purchased 
onoe tor 
all. 


. 

... 

Ditto 12 0 0 

27 8 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 


13 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 

Ditto 


8 0 0 

Ditto ... 

• 

... 

... 

Ditto 12 0 0 

64 8 0 

7 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 


80 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 

Ditto 


0 0 0 



... 

... 


52 8 0 

13 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 

* 

16 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 



4 0 0 

Purchased 
once tor 
all. 


... 

... 

Gunny 24 0 0 
cloth. 

88 0 0 

8 12 0 

2 0 0 

* V 

8 0 0 



SO 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 



8 0 0 

Purchased 
once for 
all or at 
long in- 
tervals. 


... 


Ditto ... 24 0 0 

99 4 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

12 0 0 


30 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 


...... 

9 0 0 

Ditto ... 

• 

... 

... 

Ditto ... 12 0 0 

22 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 

2 0 0 


10 0 0 
exclud- 
ing rice. 




Ditto ... 





• 








1 




7 
1 

8 
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Statement A.— 


1 

2 

3 

4 • 

5 

6 

7 

8 



o 












Kivr. 

o 

AreaoMand 

Produoe annually 

Quantity of 

Money 

value of pro- 

Quantity kept 

Money, value of special 
crops, such as chillies. 



i 

sir 

■|S 

cultivation. 

per bigha. 

produce sold. 

duoe fluid. 

for food. 

mangoes, brinjals, 
Ac. 



§ 


jg g 


. 









1 

OQ 


£ 

Village Biranoi .• 



Bgs. 

Mds. 


Mds. 


Rfl. A. P. 


Mds. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

Bi. 

Rs. 

1. Chepa Dost 

B^ot.. 

Aghani 

... 8 * 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha... 51 






51 

Brinjal ... 8 0 Q 




• 


Bhadoi 

... * 

Ditto ... . 3 

• #Mt# 





3 






Rabi 

... 1 

At 11 maunds 















9 r bighA ... 11 


11 


3 12 0 
























Total 

... 10 

551 






54 

* 














— 





2. Pohatu Desi 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

Bhadoi 

... 15 

... 8 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha... 90 
Ditto ... 18 

Aghani 

... 10 


10 0 0 


80 

18 

Ditto ... 7 0 0 


... 

... 



Rabi 

... 8 

At 2 maunds 














per bigha... 4 

Rabi 

... 4 

Rabi 

... 14 0 0 









Total 

... 20 

112 


14 


24 0 0 


98 





S. Bijal Pali 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 6* 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha ... 27 





Aghani 

... 27 







Rabi 

... H 

At 1 maund 













per bigha ... 11 


11 


3 12 0 









Total 

... 8 

281 




• 







4. Piru Vandal 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 951 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha ... 673 


390 


390 0 0 


183 







Bhadoi 

... 5 

At 6 maunds 














per bigha 
bhadoi ... 30 






30 







Rabi 

... 13 

At 2 maunds 














per bigha... 26 


16 


46 0 0 

< 

10 















1 

1 H 



Total 

.. lia* 

629 


406 


438 0 0 


223 





Village Jugduba.\ 












• 



1. Dundi Desi (senior) ... 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 51 

At6 maunds 
per bigha .. 811 


16 


16 0 0 


15* 







Rabi 

... l 

At il maunds 














per bigha ... 11 


H 


3 12 0 










61 

il 


171 


19 12 0 







2. Dundi Desi (junior) ... 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 10 

At 5 maunds 
per hip ha... 90 


32 


32 0 0 

Aghani 

... 58 







Bhadoi 

... 2 

At 6 maunds 











Rabi 


per bigha ... 12 







12 







... 4 

At 1 maund 














per bigha... 4 


2 


5 0 0 


2 








24 

106 


34 


37 0 0 


72 





3. Khamdru Desi 

Do.*... 

Agbani 

... 14 

At 6 maunds 


24 


24 0 0 








Bhadoi 

... 2 

per bigha ... 84 
Ditto ... 12 



Aghani 

Bhadoi 

... 60 
... 12 


... 

... 

- 



Rabi 

... 3 

Rabi ... 41 


8 


7 8 0 

Rabi 

... H 








19 

1001 


27 


31 8 0 


73* 





Chak Burt Pukhar.t 




1 











1. Yetuba Paramanik ... 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 2i* 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha ... 129 

Aghani 

... 69 

A ghpni 

... 69 0 0 

Aghani 

... 60 







Bhadoi 

... 1 

At 4 maunds 












Rabi 


per bigha ... 4 


4 



Bhadoi 

... 4 





* 


... 1 

At 6 maunds 

Rabi 



... 1 14 0 









(onion). 


per bigha... 6j 

... 8 

Rabi 

Rabi 

... 8 

• 







231 

139 


72 


70 14 0 


67 





2. Galti Mullah 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 271 

At 51 maunds 

Aghani 

... 61 

Aghani 


AghftTij 







per bigha... 143 

... 61 0 0 

... 82 



... 

«.• 




Bhadoi 

... 3 

At &1 maunds 





Bhadoi 

... 16* 









per bigha... 161 




...... 







Rabi 

... 1 

At 4 maunds 1 

Rabi 




Rabi 









per bigha ... 2 

... 1 

Rabi 

... 0 10 0 

... 1 








sol 

1611 


62 


61 10 0 


99* 





3. Gulbar Paramanik ... 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 23 

At 71 maunds 

Aghaui 


Aghani 

... 41 0 0 

Aghani 

...131* 







per bigha ... 1721 

... 41 


•« 

... 

... 



Bhadoi 

... 2 

Ditto ... 15 





Bhadoi 

... 15 







Rabi 

... 1 

At 10 maunds 













(onion). 


per bigha 
(onion) ... 10 

Rabi 

... 6 

Rabi 

... 3 12 0 

Rabi 









26 

1971 


47 


44 12 0 


150* 







r 














• Number of cultivators 

Ditto of agricultural labourers 

Total number of families 


f Number of cultivators . 

Ditto of agricultural labourers 

Total number of families ... 
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Statement A.— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 . 

«* 

7 

8 

9 

Name. 

o 

>> . 

Ji 

«j £ 

5 s 

Area of land 
under 
cultivation. 

Produce annually 
per bigha. 

Quantity of 
produce sold. 

Money value of pro- 
duce oold. 

Quantity kept 
for food. 

Money value of special 
crops, Buch as chillies, 
mangoes, brinjals, 
Ac. 

Straw. 

I] 

l 

► 

3 

i 

1 


Chak Buri Pukhar — .1 



Bgs. 

Mds. 1 


Mds. 


Rs, A. P. 


Mds. 

Rs. A 

. P 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

conduced. 
















. 


4. Hamid Mullah 

Raiyat 

Aghani 

.. 31 

At 7 maunds \ 

perbigha 217 

Aghani 

... 77 

Aghani 

... 77 0 0 

Aghani 

...140 

...... 




... 

... 




Bhadoi 

Babi 

.. 2 

.. 1 

At 7* maunds 
per bigha ... 
(union) 

15 

10 

Babi 

... 6 

Rabi 

T. 8 12 0 

Bhadoi 

Rabi 

... 15 
... 4 








) 



34 

242 1 


S3 


80 12 0 


159 























ii 

6. K&lu Mundal 

Do. .. 

Aghani 

... 12* 

At 7* maunds 
perbigha ... 

93 

Aghani 

.. 32 

Aghani 

... 82 0 0 

Aghani . 

.. 106 










Rabi 

... * 

At 10 maunds 






Rabi . 











(onion) 


per bigha ... 

5 

Rabi 

.. 2 

Rabi 

... 14 0 

3 










Adhi aghru 12 

At 7* maunds 


















| 

perbidia ... 

45 
















Total 

... 25 


143 

* 

34 


33 4 0 


109 








6. Bhilsha Nasya 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 8* 

At 7* maunds 
per bigha... 

63 

Aghani 

... 33 

Aghani 

... 33 0 0 

Aghani 

... 80 





... 





Rabi 

... * 

At 10 maunds 



Rabi 


Rabi 











(onion) 


per bigha... 

5 

Rabi 

... 8 

... 1 14 0 

2 








. 

! 

Total 

... 9 


~68 


36 


34 14 0 


32 








7. Kadu Nasya 

!do. ... 

Aghani 

... 17 

At 7 maunds 
perbigha ... 

119 

Aghani 

... 19 

Aghani 

... 19 0 0 

Aghani 

.. 100 





•m 

mm 




Rabi 

... 1 

At 10 maunds 



Rabi 


Rabi 

... 3 










(onion) 


per bigha ... 

10 

Rabi 

... 7 

... 4 6 0 










Total 

... 18 


129 

• 

26 


23 6 0 


103 








Village Baje Kokua. 

1 


















1. KuarDcslii 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

Bhadoi 

... 9 

... 2 

At 6 maunds 
per bigha ... 
At 4 maunds 

54 

.... 

•• 



Aghani 

... 54 

Chillies and 
brinjal ... 

18 

0 

0 







per bigha ... 

8 






Bhadoi 

... 8 










Rabi 

... 3 

At 2 mitunds 




Rabi 














per bigha... 

6 

Rabi 

... 6 

... 15 0 0 













•» — 








1 











14 


68 






62 














■ 















2. Shadhu Deehi 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

Bhadoi 

... 6* 

At 7 maunds 
j>er bigha ... 

45 


•• 



Aghani 

... 45 

Jute and 
bisinjal w 

9 

0 

0 






Rabi 

... 2* 

At 2 maunds 




Rabi 


Rabi 

... 2* 






, 




per bigha 

5 

Rabi 

... 2* 

... 6 4 0 






























9 


50 






47* 











— 


— — • 






■ " 1 








3. Kadua Deshi 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 7 

At 5 maunds 
per bigha... 

35 

.... 

.. 



Aghani 

... 35 

■ 

Chillies, jute 
and brinjal 

18 

0 

6 

... 

M. 

*. 



Rabi 

... 1 

At 2 maunds 

2 

Rabi 

... 2 

Babi 

... 5 0 0 

Rabi 












8 


37 














4. Jhahu Deshi 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 16 

At 4 maunds 
per bigha ... 

64 





Ahgani 

... 64 

Chillies and 

32 








Bhadoi 

... 2 

At 4 maunds 



Bhadoi 




brinjal, &c. 

0 

0 

..V 

... 

... 



per bigha ... 

8 

Bhadoi 

... 8! 

...8 0 0 












Rabi 

... 4 

At 1* maunds 




Babi 














per bigha... 

6 

Rabi 

... 5 

... 15 0 0 


•• 











22 


77 


13 


23 0 0 


• 







■ 







- 


— 












5 Darbaru Deshi 

Do. ... 

Aghani 

... 9 

At 4 maunds 
per bigha ... 

36 





Agh*ni 

... 36 

Chillies and 








i 

1 Bhadoi 

... 1 

31 

r i" 




Rabi 

... 3f 

brinjal ... 

6 

8 

0 

... 

... 



\ 

Rabi 

... 3 

At i* maupds 




• Rabi 














per bigha ... 

41 

i Rabi 
’ 

... 4\ 

... 11 4 0 


•• 









! 


13 


44 






39* 











— 


~ — 














6. Mathur Deshi 

Do. :.. 

Aghani 

... 10 

At 6* maunds 
per bigha... 

65 





Aghani 

... 65 

Chillies and 

12 

•8 







Bhadoi 

... 2 

At 6 maunds 






Rabi 

... 12 

brinjal ... 

0 

... 

... 

M. 


( 

... 3 

per bigha... 
At 2 m»unds 

12 













Rabi 





per bigha... 

6 

Rabi 

... 6 

j Rabi 

... 15 0 0 

... 












15 


83 



i 


1 

77 
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Cultivators - Continued . 


9 

10 

11 

12 

BOV SALE Of— 


EXPBN8E3 op Cultivation. 

Household expenses (annually). 

Hide*. 

Jungle produce. 

Any other source. 

Total 

income. 

Rent. 

Plough. 

Bullock. 

Any other sort. 

Food. 

$ 

'6 

3 

Servants. 

Clothes. 

Ornaments. 

B*. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. F. 

Re. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Re. a. p. 

Rfl. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Re. A. p. 

- 

— 

Profit in- 
cluding 

rice ... 40 0 0 
Price of 
goat ... 5 0 9 

126 12 0 

16 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 



40 0 0 

8 0 0 


10 0 0 

10 0 
For churies 
of shell, 
lac and 
leaden 
bracelets. 



46 0 0 










... 

... 

Profit in 
dealing 
of rice ... 40 0 0 

73 4 0 

6 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 

Servant. 

12 0 0 

35 0 0 

10 0 


7 0 0 

1 0 0 




34 14 0 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 



6 0 0 

2 0 0 


4 0 0 

10 0 

... 

... 

Profit in 
dealing 

of rice ... 36 0 0 
Sale of 
kid ... 4 0 0 
Wages of 
occasion- 
al labour 16 0 0 

78 6 0 

8 5 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 


30 0 0 

2 0 0 


7 0 0 

1 o 0 



66 0 0 











... 


Gunny- 

cloth ... 18 0 0 

61 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 


20 0 0 



6 0 0 

10 0 


... 

Gunny- 

cloth ... 24 0 0 

29 4 0 

6 6 0 




29 8 0 



4 0 0 


... 


Gunny- 

cloth ... 12 0 0 

36 0 0 

4 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 



15 0 0 



6 0 0 

10 0 

... 

... 

Gunny- 

cloth ... 8 0 0 

68 0 0 

19 8 0 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 


17 0 0 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 


... 

... 

Gunny- 

cloth ... 12 0 0 

89 12 0 

11 0 0 

.0 8 0 

8 0 0 


12 0 0 

...... 


3 0 0 


... 

... 

Gunny- 

cloth ... 24 0 0 

61 8 0 

17 0 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 

• 

24 0 0 



4 0 0 



S3 


Remark*. 
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Statement A.— 


Name 


>» 

H 

fe c 

JS1 


Area of lind 
under 
cultivation. 


Produce annually 
per bigha. 


Quantity of 
produce sold. 


Money value of pro- 
duce sold. 


7. Lai DasDeshi 


8. Hadu Deshi 


Raiyat 


Under-| 

raiyat 



MD8. 

Mds. 

Re. ▲. p. 

Mds. 

Rs. A. P. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Aghnni ... 11 

At 6 maunds 









per bigha .. 66 



Asrhant ... 66 

Chillies, jute 




Bhtdoi ... 1 

4 



Bhadoi ... 4 

andbrinjal 12 0 0 

... 

... 


Sabi ... S 

At If instincts 









per bigha ... 4f 

Rabi ... 4| 

Rabi ... 11 4 0 






15 

74* 



70 





Aghani ... 5 

At 6 maunds 









per bigha .. 30 

„„„ 


Aghani ... 30 

Chillies, jute 




Bhadoi ... 2 

At 4 maunds 




Ac., ... 22 0 0 

... 




per bigha ... 8 



Bhadoi ... 8 





Rabi ... 4 

At 2 maunds 









per bigha ... 8 

Rabi ... 8 

Rabi ... 24 0 0 

...... 





11 

46 



38 













i 

623 

3,323 

1,135 

1,277 

2.260 

182 

3 



B. X. CH. 

Mds. 8. CH. 

Mds. 8. ch. 

Rs. A. P. 

Mds. 8. CH. 

i 

Re. A. P. 




b 21 9 10 

= 114 23 7 

= 20 6 8 

I = 44 0 6 

= 77 37 3 

= 6 4 4 

0 17 




Quantity kept 
for food. 


Money value of special 
crops, such as chillies, 
mangoes, brmj&ls, 
Ac. 


Number of cultivators 
Ditto of agricultural labourers 

Total 


Camp Patiraj, 

The 15th April 1888. 
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Milk and ghee. 
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Cultivators — Concluded . 



7 

2 


9 


Lalin Chandra Ray, 
Settlement Officer Churamon Estate < 























State mbut B 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


Names. 

Castes. 

How 

employed. 

Area of 
holding, 
if any. 

Area under 
each kind of crop. 

Produce of each 
sort per bigha. 

Quantity of 
each sort sold. 

Money value 
of colurnu 7. 

Quantity of 
each sort kept 
for food. 

Village Jtakhuri. 



Bigha. 

Bgs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

B8. A. P. 

Mds. 

(1.) Ghatu Deshi ... 

Deshi ... 

Agricultural 

labourer. 

1 

Aghani ... 1 

Adhi Aghani 2 



2 

Village Biranoi . 









(1.) Kanai Deshi 

Deshi ... 

Ditto ... 







(2.) PachKatu 

Pali 

Ditto ... 

n 

Aghani ... 6* 

Eabi 1 

At 4 maunds 26 
per bigha. 

Ditto ... l\ 

Aghani ... 12 
Rabi li 

Aghani 12 0 0 
Babi S 12 0 

Aghani... 14 





n 


16 12 0 


(S.) AbhoyPali 

Do. ... 

! 

Ditto _ 



\ 




(4.) Nembhari Pali ... 

Do. 

Ditto ... 




..... 



— 

5.) Karib Deshi ... 

Deshi ... 

Ditto ... 

6 

Adhi Aghani 6 

18 

f 

NMM 


18 

• 


* 


i 

• 
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A ffricuUural Labourer . 
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Statement B.— 


X 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nambs. 

Castes. 

How- 

employed. 

Area of 
holding, 
if any. 

Area under 
each kind of crop. 

1 

Produce of each 
sort per bigha. 

Quantity of 
• each sort sold. 

Money value 
of column 7. 

Quantity of 
each sort kept 
for food. 




Bigha. 

Bgs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs a. p. 

Mds. 

(6.) Juranu Deshi ... 

Deshi ... 

Agricultural 

labourer. 

8 

Aghani ... 7 
Babi .... X 

Aghani at 6 
maunds per 
bigha ... 48 
Babi ... 21 

Babi .« 2 

Babi 6 0 0 

Afthani... 43 
Babi ... « 

Village Jag Baba . 




• 





(1.) Axrnnds Deshi ... 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

8 

Aghani .*• 8 

19 

•MMf 

HI*. 

Aghani... 18 

Tillage Buripukar 
Chak. 









(1.) AmiatNasya H . 

Musulman 

Ditto ... 

H 



»•••»• 

•#••#• 

NM«« 

(8.) Hagru Nasya ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1 

— 

mm 

1 

...... 

ffffff 


Village Bags Kokno, 

(1.) Bataahu Deshi ... 

Deshi ... 

Ditto ... 

6 

Aghani ... 81 
Bhadoi ... 1 
Babi H 

6 

Aghani at 6 
maunds per 
bigha ... 21 

Bhadoi at 6 
maunds per 
bigha ... 6 

Babi at 21 
maunds per 
bigha ... 21 

Babi ... 2} 

Babi ... 6 10 0 

Aghani 21 

Bhadoi... 8 

26 

(1.) Gyan Deshi 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

1 

♦•••♦a 






C. E. G. & W. LeB.— Bag. No. 18640— 187— 12-6-88. 
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Agricultural Labour. — concluded. 


10 

11 

i 

12 

13 

14 

26 

Bbmasks. 

Money value of 
any special crops, 
such aa chillies 
and mangoes, Ac. 

Wages of self ahd family. 

/ 

Total In- 
come. 

Number ol 
pe r sou8 in 

family. 

Cost of culti- 
vation, if any. 

Money. 

Food. 

Clothes. 

Lodging. 

Rs. 

1 R3. a. P 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P 


Rs. A. P. 

« 

Rs. A. p. 


Brinjals ... 8 

Self and 60 0 0 

Se’f and 30 0 0 

Self and 4 0 0 


07 0 0 

Adults— 

8 0 0 



s^n. 

son. 

son. 



Mule ... 3 


1 







Female ... 2 









Children 4 












Gunny cloth 18 

Sell ... 36 0 0 

Sell ... 16 0 0 

Sell ... 2 0 0 


72 0 0 

Adults- 

4 0 0 








Male ... 2 









Female ... 1 









Children 2 









5 




Self ... 24 0 0 

Self ... 16 0 0 

Sell ... 2 0 0 


40 8 0 

Adults— 




And wife 





Male ... 1 




by husK- 





Female ... 1 




mg rice ... 7 8 0 





Child ... 1 









(lulunt). 




31 8 0 





— 









3 




S^lf ... 30 0 0 

Self ... 16 0 0 

Sell ... 2 0 0 


65 0 0 

Adults— 




Females by 





Male ... 1 




husking 





Female 2 




rice ... 17 0 0 

• 




U hid ten 2 




47 0 0 


1 



6 



Brinjal ... 0 

Self ... 12 0 0 

Self and 42 0 0 

Self and 6 0 0 


109 10 0 

Adults— 

• IS 0 


iiuuuyfcloth 12 

And 2 sons 

sons. 

sons. 



ale ... 3 




nt H»., 13 





Female ... 2 



18 

each = 26 0 0 





K 




38 0 0 





9 



Gunny cloth 12 

Self ... 20 0 0 




32 0 0 

Adults— 

‘ ; 








Male ... 1 









Female ... 1 









Child ... 1 









(infant). 



- 






8 
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CONFIDENTIAL] 


No* 4, dated Barntroghattee, the Uth April 1888. 

From — 8. Datta, Esq., Settlement Officer, BamuDghattee,Monrbhiinj Raj, 

To— The Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal (submitted through the 
Superintendent of Orissa Tributary Mehals). 

I hats the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 709 of 5th instant, 
ordering me to submit, through the Collector of my district, the report called for by your 
Nos. 104-1 19 Agri. of 23rd January. 

2. I have been ordered by the Superintendent of the Tributary Mebals of Orissa to 
submit the report through him ; so it cannot possibly reaoh you on 18th or 19th instant. 

8. The agricultural classes do not form necessarily the lower classes of the people 
of Bamunghattee. The sirdars (indigenous police offioers) and pradhans, who are all 
cultivators, form the highest class ; the ryots holding lands of about seven acres and over 
form the middle class; the cultivators whose holdings are not so large, or who make 
subsistence partly by cultivation and partly by other means, are considered the lower classes. 

4. The papers of all the villages of the pergunnah are not fully prepared as yet, but 
the following figures are taken from 80 villages of a large pirh (Jamda). 

The average area of holdings, viz. — 

Acres. 

Paddy land ... ... ... ... ... 6*3 

Dohi land ... ••• ••• ... 8*1 

Total ... 9-4 

The holdings are large, and most of the ryots maintain themselves comfortably by agricnltnre. 

5. Bat as this is a newly opened oat country, and as all the oaltarable lands have been 
brought under the plough, this state of things will not continue for more than 20 or 25 
years as population increases, unless the neighbouring sub-division named Simlipal Hills 
be brought afresh nnder cultivation. 

6. The following table will show the percentage of holdings — I, over eight acres ; II, 
between 8 acres and 4 acres ; and III, under 4 acres, in eight large villages : — 





I 

II 

III. 

Bahalda ... 

• •• 

• • • 

87 

35 

69 

Bodkeram 

• •• 


40 

43 

61 

Badra ... 


• s . 

12 

27 

25 

Bhagat Mohalpani 

• •• 

• so 

6 

14 

10 

Malikram ... 

• M 

. • s 

11 

30 

24 

Gamhoria 

• • • 

• • • 

22 

14 

19 

Pahorpur ... - 

« • I 

• • . 

... 13 

14 

11 

Tama ... 

• • • 

••• 

..: 9 

87 

38 


Total percentage 

... 24-2 

84-4 

41'4 


If l could get the figures of all the villages (700) of Bamunghattee, I think the 
percentage of the second class holdings would be found larger.. 

7. Those who can get little or no maintenance by cultivation have recourse to cocoon- 
rearing and lac-growing, which (though uncertain) are both very lucrative. Something like 
2,500 kahans, valued at Bs. 20,000, were grown in the sub-division last year; and the value of 
t^e lao grown could not have been less. 

8. - Cocoon-rearing and lac-growing have as sensibly improved the position of the 
hiring classes that large cultivators cannot readily get labourers now at the old cnstomary 
rate, which in some places has been slightly increased. 

9. The position of the j panas or weavers is hopelessly bad. With the introduction of 
cheap bat rotten Manchester goods, their trade is becoming worse every year. A fair 
portion of them have taken to agriculture, but the position of the rent is really painful. 

10. By the census there were— 


(i.) Aboriginal tribes s«. .so *•• 69,551 

(ii.i Semi-aboriginal tribes (including Kormis) ... ... 11,334 

(iii.) Hindus of all descriptions ... ... ... 12,653 

(iv.) Non-Hindus ... ... ... ... 499 

(v.) Mahomedans • • • is. ... ... 479 


94,516 


These figures will show that this is a truly and strictly aboriginal country, not Hindu- 
ised as yet. 

11. If it is wanted, I may submit a fuller report on the subject at the end of the 
settlement work. I have hitherto abstained from making those enquiries which are 
necessary for information required for this report, lest I should rouse the suspicion of the 
people ; so cannot embody in this report anything more than my general impression that, 
excepting the weavers, the Bamunghattee people are the happiest people in Bengal, Assa m 
and Orissa. 

W. LeB.— Beg. Nft, 18660-137-6-5-88. 
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. CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


No. 4T, dated Uegu', the 12th April 188®, 

From — Baboo A. K. Boy, Joint Settlement Officer, 

To — The Director of Land Records, Bengal (through the Superintendent, Tributary 
Alehals, Cuttack). 

With reference to your letter No. 105Agri., dated 23rd January last, I have the honour 
to Submit a report on the condition of the poorer classes in the Angul estate. 

2. Both the tehsildar and Sub-Deputy Collector, to each of whom I forwarded a copy 
Of your letter, were asked for their views on the subject. It is to be regretted that thek 
reports have not been received. 

3. In the pergunnah of which the records furnished by the survey were in my charge. 
Statistics have been collected in a few mouzahs on the lines indicated by you in the extract 
from your letter No. 102T, forwarded to this office. These statistics are embodied in state- 
ment I, herewith enolosed. The villages in pergunnah Panohgarh, of Which these (rather 
incomplete) statistics are given, may be taken as specimen villages for the whole pergunnah. 
If these statements are read in connection with my letter No. 331, dated 15th March 1-888, 
enolosed with my rate report, a pretty correct idea may, it is hoped, be formed of the real 
condition of the lower classes in the pergunnah. Barring individual mouzahs with peculiar 
surroundings, such as those bordering upon forest reserves, it may be broadly stated that the 
condition of life amongst ryots does not differ much in the different pergunnahs of the 
estate, and the following general observations may be taken to apply to the whole of the 
estate. . 

4. General observations.— the population of the estate* may be divided into (I) those 

who live by cultivation, (II) those who live otherwise. 

* abstract from census schedule ] n division I are the following classes arranged aocord- 

herewith enclosed. ing to their state of prosperity 


1 . Sarbarakars. 

2. Thani (resident, ocoupanoy or settled) ryots. 
8. Pahi (non-ocoupanoy) ryots. 

4. Shikmis. 


It is to be regretted that there is no reliable information regarding the proportion the 
Thani and Pahi ryots respectively bear to the total population ; but Without pretending to 
statistical accuracy, it may be roughly said that with their families “ Thani ’’ ryots form 
about 40 per cent., Pahi 30 per oent.,. Shikmi or Korfa ryots about l5 or 20 per oenb. of the 
total population. The number of sarbarakars is less than 400 in the whole estate. The 
remainder of the population come under Division II. 

They consist of the Dhandua- ryots (who hold no land for cultivating purposes) and their 
relatives: 


They are divisible into— 

1. (a). —Agricultural labourers 
(6). — Non^agricultural labourers. 

2. Beggars. 

3. Artisans. — ‘They are 

(a) . Weavers. 

(b) . Dyers. . 

(e). Potters. 

(d) . Iron manufacturCis. 

(e) . Barbers. 


(/). Blacksmiths. 

(//tv Washermen. 

(h) . Rearera of silk-noooons. 

(i) . Dealers in silk. 


Division I. 


5. Sarbarakars — 8arbarakars are as a rule prosperous, though seldom Wealthy. Their 
prosperity indue to the following causes 

(1) . — They receive liberal allowances from Government for the collection of land 

revenue in their respective mouzahs. The allowances are as high as 15, 20 
and 25 per Cent, on the gross jummahB: 

(2) . — They have Deen allowed, since the last settlement (1855), to take out at a 

nominal rent jungleboOrCe and moat kabuliyat sarbarakari leases of large 
areas of cultivable Waste and jnngle lands, to settle ryots on them, or other- 
wise cause their cultivation and to enjoy the entire profits of such cultivation, 
which are Often very large. 

(3) .— They have been allowed during the least 33 years to evict and enhance the rents 

of the Pahi ryots at pleasure without being themselves liable to pay enhanced 
revenue. 

'4).—' They have held and cultivated, by right of priority of occupation as well as by 
might, the very best lands of the village. Instances t>f sarbarakars being 
found in occupation of lakhiraj and jajir lands granted rent free to other 
parties are not very uncommon. 
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(5). — Lastly, being usually men of property, position, intelligence and influence, they 
cultivate their lands better and reoeive a larger outturn of crops than others. 
Some of them also sell off their surplus produce to bunniahs at an 
advantage. 

Sarbarakars are seldom found to be indebted. Their houses are large with several farm- 
yards and idol houses attached to the homestead ; their granaries are spacious and well stored ; 
their homestead lands are well cultivated, and their idols are well kept and worshipped. They 
are themselves well clad, sometimes even showing a gaudy exterior, and so are their families 
and children, both the latter being adorned generally with silver and gold ornaments, 
rarely with brass or bronze ; and they perform their marriage and religious oeremonies with 
eclat. On such occasions they feed their kith and kim sumptuously with sweets and cakes 
in addition to the proverbial “ ten ourriea” added to rice and ddl. Even the poorer classes of 
sarbarakars must have, on suoh occasions, a dozen drums and tom-toms beating all round the 
village for several days. 

Their ordinary diet consists of rice,’ pulses and vegetables, cooked with .mustard oil, salt 
and spices, ghee often replacing oil. Some of them take daily milk and sweets in addition. 
Two fresh-cooked meals a day is the usual rule, but three meals are indulged in by some, and 
four meals (rarely) by others. Each meal usually consists of the following articles:— 

Rice ... ... ... ... 1 lb (half a seer). 

Dal (kulthi, biri, moong or ararh) .. ... ... i lb. 

Vegetables (brinjal, sag, plantain yams, rarely potatoes) ... | lb. 

Salt ... ... ... ... i— Ve of a chittack. 

Onions and garlic are not prohibited food to the Qurjat Hindoos, and many sarbarakars 
have their homestead lands well cultivated with them; Since the reclamation of jungle lands, 
'game has become rather scarce, but the Gurjati has not lost his taste for flesh ; the better 
classes of sarbarakars still indulge in goat’s flesh at least once a month. Though the humble 
handi retains its place, brass gurras, cherags and ckerag stands are generally found in 
sarbarakars’ houses, and the brass, lota of all sizes invariably so. Iron utensils are to some 
extent used in their kitchen, but earthen pots very nearly hold their own place. Brass and 
copper vessels have not as yet been introduced. 

The sarbarakars preferring Manchester goods, have for the most part rejected country- 
made fabrios. These, though certainly more durable, are more expensive. On the other hand, 
their women as yet show no preference to machine-made cloths, and the chief reason is that 
they find their dimensions unsuited to their mode of dressing. The length of the cloth used 
by them varies between 12 and 14 hands. 

The more respectable sarbarakars wear jackets and sometimes country-made slippers ; 
but their children have all learnt, (since the survey training class oame into existence) the 
use of the coat and boots. 

Sarbarakars generally keep in their house a cot or charpay , and have both a quilt and a 
pillow for their bedding. Mats and blankets (sometimes carpets) are also used by them. 

Here and there, amongst Pans, exceptional cases of needy sarbarakars are to be met with ; 
but their indigence is not due to a want of income, but to extravagance and drunkenness. 

6. Thani ryots.~\ hani ryots, too, are seldom needy. This is due to the fact that 
they were allowed, under the terms of the pottahs granted to them at the la«t settlement, to 
reclaim from the jungle, and cultivate without paying any additional rent, as much land as 
the quantity they severally engaged for at the last settlement. It is true the sarbarakars have 
in many cases deprived them of their rights, and exaoted from them rent for land which they 
were entitled to hold rent-free during the term of the last settlement But I have as yet 
come across no case in which a Thaui ryot has been deprived of this right wholesale. 

The condition of the Thani ryot differs of oourse according to the area and class of 
his holding, just as much as the condition of the sarbarakar differs according to the area 
and class of his mouzah. But while it can be said that no sarbarakars are in absolute want, 
it cannot be said that all Thani ryots enjoy that sort of immunity from poverty. The 
lesser Thani ryots gradually merge into the poverty-stricken olass of Pahi ryots 

7. Pahi ryots . — Thani ryots holding land in non-oocupanoy rights are called Pahi in 
respect of such lands. But these ryots enjoy, as a fact, oooupancy rights on these lands, 
and they cannot properly be included in the class “ Pahi.” It is also well to exolude from 
this category ryots who, owning land in any of the neighbouring estates, hold in addition 
some lands in this estate as Pahi ryots. By the term “ Pahi.” I wish to signify all ryots who 
hold land exclusively in the Pahi interest. Very few, if indeed any, of suoh ryots appear 
to be well off. They have hitherto been at the meroy of the sarbarakar, who has been 
allowed to eject them with impunity as soon as he got his lands reclaimed and prepared 
by them at their cost and expense. 

8. Shikmis . — There is not much to choose between Pahi rjots and Shikmis; but while the 
one class hold land on their own aocount, and continue to hold on in spite of enhanced rents, 
in hope of securing oocupancy rights and having these rights recognised by Government, 
the other class give up their cultivation of their superior ryots’ lands as soon as they find 
the rent too heavy. 

9. Leaving out the Pans and Haris, who are undoubtedly the poorest, as they are the most 
wicked and criminal of all the ryots of the estate, whether they are Thani or Pahi (even amongst 
them the relative condition of the Thani ryot is certainly superior to that of the Pahi, there 
is not much difference in the mode of living between the poorest class of Thani ryots and the 
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poor Pahi and Chandua ryots. They live in huts that are no better than hovels, and seldom 
have any stored grain as a “ reserve ” against soaroity. They possess but little “ Harmasul ” 
lands, and have therefore to go for the greater part oi the year without sufficient vegetables in 
their meals. Their diet usually (insists of from two to three pounds or more of rioe and a quarter 
of a ohittack of salt ; ddl (moong, biri or kulthi), though greatly wished for, is not always 
obtained. Sdg or green leaves plucked from wild plants is added to their meal whenever they 
can be had. Green mangoes, the mohun fruit, the fruit of the kendoo (diospyros), yams 
(dioscorea), and the roots or fruits of Other wild plants are added to their daily food whenever 
these are available. But it has to be observed that although these things are had recourse 
to as additional artioles of diet, these ryots never subsist on them exclusively. They have 
always a stock of rioe at home sufficient or nearly sufficient to last them during the 
year, and these additional artioles serve merely as auxiliaries both to prolong the 
lasting of their stores of rice and to add body and flavour to their daily diet. When 
their stock of rice gets exhausted, or when they perceive such exhaustion to be imminent, they 
would agree to serve as agricultural labourers ; but it is considered a great humiliation. It is 
on this account that the number of labourers having profits of small holdings is very small in 
this estate. 

Byots of this class are generally economical, and they content themselves with cooking 
their vegetables (whenever these can be had) with salt and castor or mustard oil, which they 
also rub on their body before bathing (and those who can afford, before going to bed). 
Milk, ghee, cakes, and sweets are things which are almost as good as unknown to mem, milk 
being given only to infants and new-born babes. 

Even the lowest and poorest amongst this olass of ryots cannot, in my opinion, be said 
to suffer in physique from an insufficiency of food ; but an insuffioienoy of salt and vegetables 
in their diet is noticeable. 

The better amongst this class of ryots use brass utensils ; but while the poorer sarbarakars 
and Thani ryots each have several brass gurras and lotas, the very best amongst these would 
seldom have more than a couple of gurras and lotas each, while the poorer amongst them 
would share one gurra and one lota between three or four of them. Earthen pots still 
predominate amongst this class of ryots. They sleep on the floor of their huts on a chatai 
patia (made out of the leaf of the date palm), masina or masuni (made out of the leaf of a 
species of cypress), with a piece of wood (pud*) serving as a pillow. Carpets, blankets, beds 
and bedsteads, which are rare even amongst Thani ryots, may be said to be absent in the 
houses of Pahi ryots. 

10. The ornaments worn and cost of marriage ceremonies amongst the several classes of 
inhabitants of the ostate may be roughly estimated as follows 

I. — The average sarbarakars.— (a) Ornaments for men — 

Es. A. P. 


Loory (earrings, golden), two to eaoh ear ... ... 6 10 0 

Mala (for the neck, golden), one ... ... ... 10 15 0 


Total ... 16 15 0 


(*) 


For women — 

Nakchana ... 

Fully 

Dandy 

Loory (earring) 

Phasia 

Chaurimundi 

... 

Neoklaoe (gold) 

Finger rings, four or five 

Gajra 

Churi 

Tara (for arm) 

Bechaha, jhuntia, bala, habula (of 




... >for the nose 


:::} »■ — 

••• ff Ii0fld 


! For the arm (of silver l 
or gold) J 

... ... " ••• 
silver for the ankle or foot) 


Rupees. 

10 — 20 or more. 


15-*-30 

5— 6 
20-50 
10—20 

20—40 

5—20 

15—50 


Total 


... 100 (to 236 up to 
Rs. 500) 


(c) For ohildren — 

Eharoo (silver) bracelet 
Loory (earriDgs) 
Konthi (neck) 


Rupees. 
... 4— 6 

... 6—10 
... 4— 6 


Total ... 14—22 


And often the following : — 
Finger rings 
Silver waistband 


... 2—5 

... 10-15 


Total .... 26 —42 
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The dowry given to the bride at marriage varies amongst respectable Barb arat are from 
Be, 60 to Be. 100 , and the total cost of a marriage ceremony amongst them is roughly 
estimated as between Be, 100 to Bs. 500. 

11 . — The average Thant ryot . — Amongst Paiks and high castes, men do not wear 
ornaments, but amongst Gouxas and others, men do. 


(a) Men — 

Silver kbaroo 
Loory, four 


Total 


Rupees. 

6 to 10 
12 to 15 

18 to 25 


(6) "Women — 

Kharoo (brass), 10 or 12 pieces ... 

Loory (gold), two or four ... 

Nose ornaments, fully, dandy, nackohana, &o. 
Tara (brass or silver) 

Bala {bell-metal) ... 


3 to 6 
6 to 10 
10 to 20 
2 to 10 
1-8 to 4 


(c) Children — 
Kharoo 
Lt>ory 
Kanthi 


Total 


• •• 


• ee 

• •• 


.. 22-8 to 50 

... 2 to 4 

6 to £ 
... 4 to 10 


Total 


12 to 22 


The dowry of the bride at marriage costs from Bs. 10 to Bs. 50. The minimum cost of 
marriage is Bs, 15, the maximum Bs. 100. 

HL—TAe average Pahi ryot. 

Ornaments for women — 

Brass kharoo 
Fully 
Mudu 
Kansa bala 
Brass tara (silver) 

Total ... Be. 6-10 to 15 



e ee 

• ••' 

As. lto 2 

• ee 

##• 

• ee 

„ 1 to 2 

• • • 

• • • 

• ee 

Bs. 2 to 3 


# • • 

Ml 

1-8 to 6-12 


The cost of marriage with the average Pahi ryot varies from Bs. 10 to Bs. 25. 

11. For an account of the Pans and Haris— > the lowest and poorest by far of the 
Gurjati ryots — I would solicit a reference to my letter No. 331 (enclosed with late report). 
Some of the poor Pans literally subsist f or some months on the fruits of trees and bulla or 
roots of wild plants. The following are amongst the plants whioh supply the Pans, Haris, 
and other poor people with food : — 


Kendoo (Diospvros) 

Anaba (Mangifera indioa) ... 

Mohala (Bassia latipolea) ... 

Kaitha (Feronia elephanti) ... 

Jamboo (Bogina Jambolum) 

Ohara ... ... ... 

Boonra ... ... ••• 

Dhirai Kulee m ... ... 

Khur Kulee ... ... ... 

Khejar (Phoenix dactylifera) 

Tala (Borassus flabelli formis) ... 

Kaina (Tentuli) (Tamarindus indica) ... 
Salu Sarki (Shorea robosta) 

Kiinter Thulkur. 

Kusum 

Panioloo. 

Pita. 

Kalian (oe). 

Kabara. 

Ghorooroo. 

Karauj. 


«•« 


... Fruit. 

... yy 

ff 

**• » 

... yy 

••• ff 

ff 

... yy 

... yy 

... )) 

••• ff 

• •• Flower. 
... Fruit. 


With the reclamation of jangle lands, these trees are becoming soaroe, and barring 
the reserved and unreserved forests none of them is to be found in large numbers exoept the 
mango and the mohua and the tal palm. 
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12. Abject poverty, though rare, is still not altogether absent. I have come across 
starving women and children with nothing but the remnants of tattered rags round their 
waists — undeveloped urchins and thin— lean, wasted skeleton-like old men — all looking like 
famine- stricken people —poverty and misery both. This is, I believe, only possible amongst 
Pans and Haris, and rarely perhaps amongst one or two Khoina and Kond families. 

13. Women of the better classes of ryots earn no money and do no field work. Their 
ohief duty consists in cooking the daily meals of the family and looking after other house- 
hold duties. Women of the poorer classes, specially amongst the lower castes, such as Gouras, 
Tantis, Ehorias, Pans, and Haris, collect cowdung and fuel, and add to their husbands’ 
income by spinning cotton and sundry other work. The Gonra women are by both caste 
and profession good dairy maids. Women of all classes and castes husk paddy. 

14. The agricultural resources of the country are large, but it will be long before they,, 
are properly utilized. There can be no doubt that the country is rapidly advancing under 
British rule ; but its agricultural condition is yet very backward, and no wondor. Wild 
or semi-wild people, who have hitherto received an abundance of food-supply from nature,, 
with little on no labour, can. hardly be expected, under the influence of a short period of 
British rule, to develop industrious habits and take great pains or devote great labour for the 
production of food. 

It will be some time before they are fully educated to their wants and needs, and it will 
require a longer time before they evolve the requisite faculties of industry and assiduity in 
the production of their food. It is for this reason that agriculture is yet scarcely out of 
its rudimentary state in the Gurjats, and amongst Pans and Haris in particular. No doubt 
also for this reason the supply of labour of all kinds is still very limited. Until lately 
wild fruits and edible roots were to be found in abundance in this estate, and the Pans and 
Haris could with impunity steal their neighbour’s property. Life was easy. Now things 
are changed. The old trees and roots have either vanished or are vanishing rapidly, and 
there is competition for oulturable waste and jungle lands. There is besides the hard grip of 
the law, which destroys personal liberty the moment a neighbour’s estate is encroached upon 
or his property is stolen. The more intelligent classes have fully realized all this, and have 
adapted themselves to the times : the less intelligent classes are following in their wake, and 
are gradually evolving faculties required to cope with the situation ; while the least intelli- 
gent olasses find it still very difficult to realize their condition ; and, like the majority of the 
Pans and the Haris, now take to leading a nomad life in the jungles, now to emigration, 
and now to theft and robbery, to escape from what they consider as a very severe struggle for 
existence. 

1 A 1 he sense of security that has been generated amongst the respectable classes of 
people by the administration of law and order oould not fail to be an attraction to respectable 
residents of the neighbouring tributary states. The result is seen in emigration of such 
people from these states into Angul. Nearly all the small niouzahs of pergunnah Panohgar 
are inhabited by emigrants from Dhenkanal, Talohar, and Hindol. 

Division II. Chandua Ryots. 

16. (a) Agricultural Labourers . — These are (1 ' ploughmen and (2) shepherds and cow- 

boys. Both are generally engaged by the year, seldom by the season, never by the 
month or by the week. During the harvesting season, they are sometimes employed by the 
day. 

Money value. 

The wages of a ploughman generally are as follows : — Bs. a. p. 

6 Khandis of paddy per month for eight months of the year*... 8 0 0 

60 „ again for the whole year ... ... ... 10 0 0 

10 „ in advance ••• ••• ••• 1 10 6 

One pair of clothes ... ••• ... ... 10 0' 

Cash , ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Mahfi, or estimated produce of a bit of land given rent free ... 1 0 0 

Total ... 22 10 6 

Where the twelve-month payment of paddy is made, the wages come up to Rs. 25-10-6. 

In addition to this, the ploughman gets his lodging free and also reoeives perquisites 
on ceremonious occasions. 

These wages are uniform, or nearly uniform, all over the estate. 

The ploughman usually does the work of both shepherd and cow-boy. Those who keep a 
lot of cattle entertain in addition one to two cow-boys. One boy is supposed to be capable of 
keeping only 10 bullocks in his charge. His wages are 60 mans of paddy per year 
per pair. His earnings come therefore to be about 25 mans of paddy per month. This is 
often supplemented by presents from the employer on festive occasions. Practically a boy 
of from 12 to 16 years of age is found to be in charge of nearly double the number of cattle, 
and his earnings, though not quite doubled, are at any rate near one and a half times as much. 
A boy of the same age would be found in charge of six pairs (hals) of buffaloes, although three 
pairs is considered to be a good number. For tending three pairs of buffaloes, he would 
receive three khandis (equal to sixty mans or nearly eighteen seers) of paddy per month. 

• Occasionally lor twelve months. 
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Boys in this estate begin to tend sheep and gather cowdung and firewood at the age 
of six or seven. Three or four such hoys are often found in charge of about twenty sheep 
and a herd of cattle numbering 20 or 30 heads. Women of the labouring class do not, as 
a rule, get work all the year round. During the rains and the harvesting season they 
are employed in the paddy fields, but their chief work is husking paddy. When working by 
the day in the fields, they would get from five to ten mans of paddy daily as their 
wages, according as they work for five or ten hours a day (male labourers employed by the 
day would also get the same wages) . When employed in husking paddy, women receive one 
man of rice (not unhusked) for each khandi of paddy husked. If fully employed during 
the day, they would earn about six to eight mans of rice, but as a rule their daily earnings 
do not exceed four mans and are often less, because people do not like to get more than 
three or four khandis of paddy husked at a time. In addition to the rioe, they get the bran 
(but not the chaff), a little salt, oil and turmeric as perquisites. 

Many of the labourers of the Pan caste oan weave. When manual labour is not in 
demand and rice is scanty, as during the hot-weather months, they eke out a rather preca- 
rious livelihood by weaving coarse cloths. Their women, too, turn out a little money by 
spinning cotton. 

The average annual inoorae of the family of an agricultural labourer, consisting of 
man, wife and one child (one boy of 12 years of age), would be approximately as 
follows : — 



Rice. 

Perquisites. 

Total money value. 


Khandis. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Man 

144 

6 0 0 

3" 0 0 

Woman 

72 

3 0 0 

15 0 0 

Boy ( 1 0 to 12 years of age) 

18 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 

Total 

234 

10 0 0 

50 0 0 


Their average annual expenditure would be approximately as under — 

I. — For food. 


Other articles, 
such as suit. 
Rice. spices, oil, 

vegetables, Ac. 

Khandis. Rs. a. p. 
54 3 0 0 

54 5 0 0 

36 2 0 0 


Total ... 144 10 0 0 


II. — For ornaments, olothing, and 
sundry other things ... 


In all 

This would leave a balance of Rs. 6 in the hands of the labourer at the end of the year. 
It is possible for a prudent man to lay it by and in a few years to buy a pair of bullooks" 
and gradually pass on from the position of labourer to that of oultivator. Cases of such 
transition, though not unknown, are yet few. 

The higher castes, suoh as Paiks, Sudas, Chasas, &o., look down upon the labou ring nl qgB 
with contempt. Only Gourus, Khoiras, Toouras, Konds, Pans and Haris are found willing 
to work as labourers. ° 

17. ( \b ). N on-agricultural labourers . — These consists of the Koras of Sanbalpore. There 
are about 100 of them here, and they are employed on the roads. Their wages vary from 
two to four annas a day. 

18. Beggars . — In this estate professional beggars are very few in number. As far 
as my information goes, there are only three families of beggars — one family at Kosla a 
second at Khalasi, and a third at Bagdia, three villages in three different pergunnahs. 
They number in all about thirty persons. They are looally known as “ Yoges,” but are 
not in any sense renowned for their asceticism. 

Boys and girls of the lower castes, suoh as Toouras, Khoiras, Lobons, &o., are some- 
times seen begging in the streets, but they do not practise begging as a profession. 

19. 3. ArUzans. (a) Weavers . — Within the last twenty years the weaving industry 
has, it is said, greatly declined. The weaver caste no longer depend, as they did twenty 
years ago, on weaving as their only means of livelihood, but have betaken themselves to 
agricultural pursuits. Although the poorer classes of people still prefer the durability of 
the coarse native cloth to the fineness of Manchester fabric, yet the handlooms do not pav 
and they are used more with a view to supply domestio needs than to supply the looad 
demand for doth. 


Man 

Woman 

Boy 


Total. 


Rs. 

A 

p. 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 
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The ports and price of an ordinary handloom such as is generally used by the poorer 
classes of Pans and weavers are as follows : — • 


Number. 


Local name of parts of a handloom. 


Value. 


Es. A. P. 


1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Pania 

Tanta 

m u ••• ••• ••• 

Toora 

Baws 

chakifl ' ... ;;; 

Maruni ... ... 

Pope ... 

Nalee or danya made of deer horn (or buffaloes’ horn! 
Arta ' 

Asan 

••• ••• ... 

Small oharpi 

Kancha 

Maria 

Kondakatee 

Masuli, wooden pegs, &o. &o. 

Total oost 


0 4 9 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
. 0 2 0 

0 4 0 
0 4 0 
. 1 0 0 

0 4 0 
0 10 
0 0 6 
10 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 6 
0 5 9 


5 8 0 


An ordinary loom lasts for ab Jut thirty years. The depreciation with oost of repairs 
and interest on capital would together be about Es. I -8 per year. 

The market price of a piece of doth, turned out by the loom, and measuring 16 band. 
long and two hands broad, is Ks. 1-8. For each such piece cotton of the value of Es. 1-2 
has to be exchanged by the weaver for the quantity of thread required. One man t-ako* about 
four days to make such a piece, so that his daily earnings are not higher than one anna six 
pies. 

A family of weavers consisting of man, wife and child (say about twelve years of age) 
will turn out about 100 to 120 pieoes of doth in the year, if employed on no other work. The 
receipts and expenditure of the most laborious family would be — 


Receipts. 

Bs. A. P. 

120 pieces of doth at 
Bs. 1-8 eaoh ... 180 0 0 


Total ... 180 0 0 


Expenditure. 

_ Es. A. p. 

Thread at Es. 1-2 per piece 135 0 0 
Depreciation of implements 
and interest on capital. . . 18 0 

Sundries ... 0 8 0 


Total ... 137 0 0 


The balance of income over expenditure is thus Es. 43 only. It is to be observed < w 
(his is less by Es. 7 than that of an agricultural labourer. 

20. (4| . Byres — There are no professional dyers in the estate. 

21. (c). Bolters . — The potting industry has had encouragement from both the late 
Chief of Angul and the British Raj Many potters have still some lands awarded to them 
as rent-free jagir, yet it ha3 perceptibly deolined, everybody says, within the last few years 
the one great reason being the increased demand for brass vessels. But the potters have more 
or less concentrated themselves in one or two villages in each pergunnah of the estate. This 
fact, the formation of something, like a co-operative sodety, has helped a good deal in 
keeping up the profession as a paying concern. 

A family of potters consisting of man, wife and child (above ten years of age) would 
turn out in the year, if constantly employed— and the potters are as a rule constantly 

employed— earthen pots to the value of about Rs. 60 in the year). The cost of 
production would be about bs. 5 including the value of the fuel consumed, deprecia- 
tion of implements, and interest on capital. They are better off than both agricultural 
labourers and weavers, but there is the risk of fire in their godowns, which they say occurs 
every five or six years and causes da mag es amounting to Bs. 20 at the least. J 

22. (d). Iron mantifacturers .—' With all the hard work for whioh the iron manufacturers 
are famous, these people are in a bad way. They work, it is said, men, women and children 
for ten to fourteen hours a day (the two oases I have seen corroborate this view), and yet 
cannot eke out a deoent livelihood, in spite of the fact that they pay nothing for the native 
ore. The largest number of these is in pergunnah TJperbis, but their actual number is not 
known. It is said, but I have had no opportunity of testing it, that two able-bodied persons 
say man and woman, working all day long, oannot earn more than one a day. I have 
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seen a dozen of these people who camea-begging to Ungul turn about a couple of months 
ago, and they did really look famished. 

23. (e). Rearers of silk cocoons and dealers in silk. — The reclamation of jangle land 

has very nearly exterpated both these classes from the estate. In pergunnah Tindes 
near the Almallik boundary, the rearers still survive in small numbers. Formerly the Pans 
and Haris used to depend largely on this industry for their livelihood. But the as an tree 
(Terminalia tomentosa), on the leaves of which the silkworms feed, and ujfon 

which chiefly are silkworms reared in this estate, has been all but driven into the reserved 
forest by the denuding axe of the cultivator, and the silkworm rearers have necessarily 
dwindled down to a very small number. But the few that survive are said to be not very 
badly off. According to the account given me by two Pans, they still seem to make 
each a clear profit of from Bs. 40 to Bs. 60 within the three months of the rearing 
season. 

24. Blacksmiths, washermen and village barbers enjoy the profits of small holdings 
rent free in addition to their ordinary wages, which in no case have I found to be less than 
four mans of paddy per diem on the average. These wages are gradually increasing, but 
still with this inorease these people cannot to said to be above poverty. They appear, however, 
to be better off than agricultural labourers, and so are braziers and goldsmiths. 

25. To sum up my own general impressions regarding the condition of the population 
of this estate — 

(1). As to the cultivating classes — 

(*). The sarbarakars with their relations, numbering no less than 2,500 to 3,000 
persons, are well-to-do, though not affluent. , 

(0) . The Thani ryots would not oome to be included in the' poorer classes of the 

population. 

(Hi). Of trie Pahi ryots, those having a holding of, say, three acres and under 
are certainly very poor. Their income from land does not exoeed Rs. 30 
in average years, while their cost of cultivation in seldom less than Rs 10. 
Naturally they have to borrow rice for their subsistence, and are therefore 
the class of people mostly indebted. They are worse off than labourers 
and artizans, and have to look to the produce of the jungle, more than 
any other class of people, as an additional means of living. 

2. As to the non-cultivating classes — 

(1) . Agricultural labourers seldom starve. 

(«). The weavers are worse off than agricultural labourers, i.e. those few of them 
who hold no land. 

(Hi). Potters are better off than agricultural labourers. 

(iv). The iron manufacturers are the worst of all. 

The typical mouzahs selected in pergunnahs Panchgar would give a very fair idea, in my 
opinion, of the general condition of the population as fax as the several classes are represented 
in them. But the numerical values of the several Glasses in these villages afford no criterion 
for the whole estate. Statistical information regarding each separate olass is not available. 
But if I were to make a guess, I would say that the total of all classes, Pahi xyots, Shikmis, 
labourers, weavers, iron manufacturers and others, who may be considered as suffering in 
physique from an insufficiency of food, would not in any case exoeed five per cent, of the total 
population of the estate. 

The actual condition of the tenantry of this estate appears to me to oompare unfavour- 
ably with that of Raipur in the Central Provinces, and much more so with that of Bengal 
proper. 
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Statement showing the outturn and consumption of crops in pergunnah Punchgar. 


(Excluding two mouzahs as not yet measured.) 
Particulars. 

OUTTUBN, &C. 


I.— Saradh— 


First class 1,460 acres at 3 bharans per acre 

Second class 2,025 acres at 2J bharans per acre ... 

Third class 3,350 acres at l£ bharans per acre 

Total 

Paddy 14,467 bharans at Bs. 5 per bharan 
II.— Taila— 

First class— Bealidhan, acres 195=195 bharan 
(minimum yield), at Bs. 3 per bharan 
Ditto. — Kothi, 195 acres* = 48 = 195 bharans 
(minimum yield), at Bs. 8 per bharan ... 

Second class— Base 1,935*5 acres = 19.350 khandis 
(minimum yield) at Be. 1 per 4 khandis 


Total 

•Total consumption in the year as detailed below ... 

Money value of surplus price 

Amount Government jummah at proposed rates ... 

Balance 

Population .f 


Men and women 
Children 

Total 


6,909 


Amount. 
Bs. 


A. P. 


Bharans. 

4,380 

5,062 

5,025 


14,467 


... 

72,335 

Bs. 


585 


384 

969 

B 

4,837 

81,271 


0 0 


0 

8 

0 


86,268 

8 

0 

50,000 

0 

O 

36,268 

8 

0 

11,600 

0 

0 

2-1,768 

8 

0 


3,955 at 12 chittacks per head per day 
3,954 at 8 ditto ditto 


Seers. 

2,966£ 

1,477 

4,443 


• 4,448 seers of rice = 8,886 seers of paddy — 22,216 mans = 27*77 bharans = 138*85 rupees per day = 138*85 
x 12 x 30 per year = l,t:66*20 x 30 per year =* 49,986 rupees, say * 50,000 rupees, 
f Excluding the two mouzahs not yet measured. 


Existing classification of ryjts into Thani, Pahi and Chandua in a few Mouzahs 

Panchgar. 


of Pergunnah 


Number. 

Namb of kouzah. 

Thani 
ryots of 
last settle- 
ment. 

Pahi 

ryots. 

Chandna 

ryots. 

Total 

ryots. 

Ryots 
with 
holdings 
of three 
acres and 
under. 

Ryots 
with 
rentals 
of Ka. 5 
and 
under. 

Remarks. 

1 

Golmarah 

81 

100 

30 

211 

65 



2 

Majhika 


13 


13 

10 

3 

According to state- 

3 

Tentelihatata 


18 


18 

8 


ments or ryots. 

4 

Bagachur 

1 

14 


15 

8 

3 

Ditto. 

5 

Bndupank 

104 

78 

2 

184 

49 

71 

Ditto. 

6 

Panarahkarani 

: 

1 

10 

3 

14 

5 

6 

Ditto. 


Explanation . — This list includes only those woo have their names entered in the khasras. 
Other members of their family are excluded. Out of a total population of 880 in Budapank, 
only 184 are ryots, of whom 12 per cent, are Thani and 9 per oent. are Pahi. 


Abstract from the census returns , 1881. 


No. 

Namb of zillah. 

Occupied 

houses. 

Unoccu- 

pied 

houses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Resident 

population. 

Remarks. 

1 

Uperbis 



11,619 

11,132 

22,751 

22,145 

The census papers were 

2 

Tamsilis 



1,059 

942 

2,001 

2,000 

burnt up, and these 

3 

Panchgar 



8,775 

3,797 

7,572 

7,458 

figures are not supposed 

4 

Ehambakalinga 


9 

6,672 

6*545 

13,217 

12,847 

to be very accurate, 

5 

Poomaghur ... 



1,724 

1,598 

3,322 

8,120 

but they would dearly 

6 

Tikerpara 

611 


1,600 

1,444 

3,044 

2,870 

show the relative values 

7 

Taras 

2,529 

5 

7,159 

7,081 

14,240 

13,989 

of the pergunnaha. 

8 

Talmul 

2,704 

8 

8,997 

8,827 

17,624 

17,286 


9 

Tindes 

1,621 


4,363 

4,312 

8,639 

8,527 


10 

Gondibesh 

1,589 


4,635 

4,404 

9,075 

8,781 



Total 

17,719 

18 

51,403 



99,032 
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Golmarah 

Apartipur 

Achalpur 

Majheka 

Tentalihata 

Banach ur 

Budupank 

Fanarahkarani 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Gcuts. 

Fowls. 

Number of ploughs. 

Number of carts and gotias. 

Number of wells. 

Number of tauks. 

Number of horses. 

Bulls. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Bull 

builaloes. 


She 

buffaloes. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Male number. 

Female length and 
height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Number. 

Length and height. 

Numbor. 

Length and height. 

He goats. 

She goats. 

Cocks. 

Hens. 

1 

6x4 

211 

6x4 

254 

6x4 

84 

67 

10 

6x4 

72 

7x6 

40 

7x5 

12 

3x3 

85 

3x2 

15 

40 

17 

30 

135 

71 

25 

30 


... 


19 

6x4 

18 

6 x 4 

9 

4 



2 

7x5 

... 


4 

3x2 

15 

8x2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

12 

3 


1 


... 

... 

12 

6x4 


... 

... 

... 



2 

7x5 





2 

3x2 


2 

2 

1 

8 

2 


3 


2 

6x4 

14 

19 

6x4 

6x4 


6x4 

15 

*5 



16 

7X5 

12 

7x5 

4 

3x2 

12 

8x2 

3 

4 

7 

20 

6 

3 

10 

5 

7 

20 

1 

3 


1 

3 


... 

... 

11 

6x4 

3 

6x4 

1 

2 











1 

4 

8 

4 

6 



2 


6 

6X4 

223 

6x4 

229 

6x4 

77 

80 

6 

6x4 

94 

7x5 

140 

7x5 

w 

3x2 

88 

3x2 

17 

93 

54 

60 

171 

63 

5 

23 

2 

• •• 

... 

37 

6x7 

46 

6x4 

6 

5 

... 

... 

4 

7x5 




... 

6 

3x2 

1 

12 

3 

11 

19 

10 


2 



' A. K. Bor, 
Joint Settlement Officer. 


\ 


H. P.— Beg. No. 1862C — 137-9- 6-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 

No. 283, dated Camp Buloah, the 13th April 1888. 

From— E. W. Colun, Esq., c.s., Settlement Officer, Baj Banaili and Srinagar Estate, 
To— The Collector of Bhagulpore. 

With reference to the circular letter No. SSAgri., dated 9th December, from the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Bevenne Department, calling for an enquiry as 
to the condition of the lower classes in Bengal, I have the honour to submit the following 
report in accordance with instructions from the Director of Land Records. Bengal (No 714 
dated 6th April 1888). " ' 

2. I have, as suggested in the letter from the Government of Bengal, made detailed 
enquiries in regard to two villages in the Duphar pergunnah of Bhagulpore where settle* 
ment operations are going on. Baboo Burhandeo Narain, First Assistant Settlement Officer, 
has made similar enquiries in pergunnah Ehulekhund, and has been directed to submit his 
report to you direct. 

3. 1 have submitted the results of my enquiries in an appendix (in original), and I beg 

to make the following remarks upon the facts there given. “ 

4. I understand that the enquiry is intended to determine whether the lower 

of the population have sufficient means of subsistence. The first point, therefore, to deter* 
mine is what is sufficient for subsistence. It may be presumed that the wealthier raiyats 
have a sufficiency, and the amount of food consumed by the poorer classes may be taken 
as a teat. It appears that in this pergunnah a raiyat dependent on labour consumes a little 
less than a seer of either rice or bread made of merua or suoh pulses. The amount of food 
is varied, according as the staple food is supplemented by d&l, vegetables, & c. This amount 
is consumed in two meals, and is presumably sufficient. 

5. The next question is whether the poorest class can always obtain this daily 
supply of food. Those dependent on agriculture must be first considered. A family in the 
two villages, where enquiries were made, averages six persons, of whom two are able-bodied 
males, two able-bodied females, and two infants, or men and women unable to work. They do 
not all eat so much as an able-bodied man, and an allowance of four seers per day is considered 
sufficient for a family. This makes a total requirement of 36 maunds a year. Now, it will 
be seen from the figures given in the appendix that a holding of 2} acres will supply this 
amount of grain, after deducting all expenses of cultivation and rent. In addition to the 
produce of the land, it appears that the raiyats of the two villages have other means of sub- 
sistence from cattle, with which the villages are well stocked. I conclude, therefore, that a raiyat 
holding over 3 acres is well off for all ordinary contingencies, allowing for his expenditure on 
clothes about Rs. 4 per year at the lowest calculation per family. It remains to consdier the 
condition of those who hold less than 3 acres. 

6. It should be first pointed out that it is almost impossible to ascertain the area held by 
each raiyat. They cultivate lands in more villages than one, and any conclusions drawn from 
the examination of the rent-roll of a single village is sure to be fallacious. In tne Mozufferpore 
settlement proceedings, the area of a raiyat in any particular village had to be increased by 83 
per cent, to ascertain the total area cultivated by him in all villages. For this reason any 
conclusions drawn from road cess returns are unsatisfactory. The number of raiyats in 
Bugbunathpur holding under 8 acres is 50 per cent, of the whole number, but it is known that a 
large number of these hold lands in the surrounding villages, and also cultivate rice lands on 

! >roduce-rente. The village of Rughunathpur is situated on high ground surrounded by low- 
ying villages where rice is grown, and where the inhabitants are few. The raiyats of Rughu- 
nathpur therefore hold lands in those villages. In Sitapur the number of raiyats holding 
under 3 acres is 26 per cent, of the total number, and of these some hold lands in other villages, 
and others hold as sub-tenants on produce-rents. I estimate therefore that the number of 
raiyats holding under 2£ acres does not exceed 20 per cent, of the total number. For most of 
these, there is probably some special reason for their holding suoh a small amount of land, as 
they have other means of subsistence. Thus, Jogrup Sahu in Rughunathpur holds 1$ acres, and 
has besides 6 cows, 4 bullocks, 2 buffaloes, 2 goats, 1 plough, and au oil-mill. Purae Mandal 
holds 2} acres, and has 7 cows, 2 bullocks, 2 goats, and a plough. Other raiyats are known to 
work as labourers besides being cultivators. Further, in considering the statistics of population, I 
have calculated the average family at six persons j but some families of course exceed this number 
while others are less, and it is probable that the small families have small holdings. Considering 
that the rent of land is very low in this pergunnah, the highest rate being not more than 
Rs. 3 per acre, and waste land is fairly plentiful, it is not probable that any raiyat holds less 
than he requires for the support of his family. 

7. The next class of persons to be considered are those dependent upon labour. The 
number of these amount to about 35 per cent, in the two villages, of whom about half are 
dependent upon the proceeds of their various occupations, such as weaving and the like. 
The remaining 17 per cent, are dependent on field labour, and it is to be considered whether 
they get sufficient to support themselves and their families. This 17 per cent, represents 
about 102 persons, of whom 32 will be able-bodied men, 32 able-bodied females, and 38 infants 
or sick persons. Now the daily wage paid in kind is four pucca seers of unhusked rioe, which 
when husked, will make 3 seers of rice. Assuming that labour is continuous, each fa mil y will 
have two members earning daily 6 seers of rice, whereas the total requirement of a family is 
four seers. It appears therefore that, assuming that labour is continuous, there is a sufficient 
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margin after providing for the daily food of the family. It remains to be seen if the labour 
is continuous. Aooording to the figures for the two villages nnder report, there are in Rughu- 
natbpur 34 labourers and in Sitapur 56 labourers. The amount of arable lands in the former 
. village is 434 acres and in Sitapur 1,264 acres. Roghunathpur is a residential village, and the 
labourers there work in the neighbouring villages. Thus, taking the average, there is one 
labourer to every 20 acres of land. Considering that, especially in Rughuoathpur, there are 
many large holdings, and that the land is rioe land requiring considerable cultivation, there 
' can be little doubt that there is a sufficient demand for labour. Besides labour in the field, 
there is labour connected with tb? cattle of the village, which employs the children as well as 
the men, repairs of houses, cleaning out tanks, attendance on marriage aud other ceremonies, 
and menial employments in the houses of wealthy raiyats. Added to this, are the amounts 
earned at harvest time, where wages are paid at the rate of one-eighth of the prodace, and 
where the whole family are engaged in the harvest. 

8. The calculations which I have made are for an average year. They would of course 
not apply to a year of scarcity. They show that in average years the condition of the 
agricultural classes is such that they can always depend upon a sufficient supply of food, with 
a margin for clothing. 

9. The next point is the condition of those dependent on resources other than agricultural. 
These amount to about 15 per cent, of the population, and the principal occupations in the 
villages under report are weaving, fishing, and shepherding. Weavers do not work on their 
own account, hut work up the cotton supplied by others at the usual daily wage. Fishermen 
supply the bazars with fish, and ehepherds tend their own flooks, and make blankets of the 
wool. They have no resources from land, and, so far as 1 oan ascertain, have sufficient to 
support themselves. Considering that, out of a population of over 2,000, only 2 per cent, 
are weavers, it is probable that they get sufficient work. The shepherds are undoubtedly 
well off; one of the number is a mabajau. 

10. The general condition of the people may be tested in other ways. It will be 
observed that they hold considerable stocks of cattle, and the produoe of the buffaloes is sold 
as ghee. There is only one beggar, an old woman, in the two villages. The number reported 
incapable from sickness is about 3 per cent, of the population ; women do not, as a rule, 
work in the fields. Each family has on an average three separate houses. The indebtedness 
of the villagers is not serious, viz., in Rughunathppr 42 raiyats opt of 70 owe 
Rs. 671. The people live in grass aud bamboo houses, only because the soil is not 
suitable for building mud walls. There is not much sickness, exoept at the close of the 
rains, which is due to the bad subsoil drainage. Although the majority of the raiyats 
still use earthen vessels for cooking, yet the wealthier have brass utensils, and nearly all have 
a brass drinking vessel aud dish. 

11. I have not thought it worth while to calculate the profits of the cultivation of 
land beyond showing the net profits in money or in grain after deducting the oost of 
cultivation and the rent, and assuming that the grain is sold at the time of harvest in 
the village. It is of course often stored and sold or lent at such time as the market has 
risen. Assuming, however, that a raiyat holds four acres, of which two are rice land, one 
acre doable cropped on which merua and other pulses are grown in the rains and 
mustard seed in the cold weather, half an acre wheat land and half an acre kurthi land, be 
will have the following account after paying the cost of cultivation and rent 


Maimda. 

Rico ••• ••• 27 

Rain crop ... ... 12 

Mustard crop ... 4 


Wheat 

Linseed 

Kurthi 


Mamula. 


... 2$ 

... 1 

... 4 


He will require for the support for himself and family all the rice and the rain crop, Mid 
will be able to sell the rest, the value of whieh will belts. .16, besides the value of the straw 
and chaff for his cattle, from which other profits from calves axxighee will be obtained. 

12. from the foregoing description of the condition of the agricultural classes in this 
pergnnnab, it appears that they need not at present cause any apprehension, and th at in 
ordinary years they have sufficient means of subsistence. The picture which I have drawn 
does not, however, show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes which, including 
the weaving class, amount to about 25 per cent, of the population, have little chance of 
improving their position, and that they would have no resources to fall back upon in 0 f 
scarcity. 

1. Rughumthpur.—Vngnno&h Duphar, district Bhagolpore. 

Area . — The total cultivated area of the village is 434 acres, whioh is divided among 70 
raiyats — 


Of these 1 raiyat holds over 
„ 10 raiyats hold over 

,, 8 do. 

„ 16 do. 

„ 35 raiyats hold under 


Ms 

• •• 


SIS 


50 

15 

8 

3 

3 


acres. 

99 

n 

99 
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In addition, these raiyats hold land in surrounding Tillages which probably raise their 
holdings by at least one- third. 

Population— 

The total population in 607, divided as follows :— 

Grown up men »m * tea • •• ass 171 

Ditto women ... ... ... ... 194 

Boys over 12 years see ••• ••• •»* 22 

Girls over do. ... ... ... ... 28 

Boys under do s ••• ••• tie 1QO 

Girls do. do. see %#• ••• ••• 92 


607 


Of the children, 61 boys are unmarried and 43 girls. There are 23 widowers and 46 widows. 

There are 106 families, and the average number of a family is a little less than six 
persons. Of the total population of tho village, 70 per cent, are able-bodied and capable 
of working. The number incapable are 192, of whom 169 are infants and 16 aged, five ill and 
two blind. 

Castes.— There are the following castes 


Bulwayes 

• •a 

• •• 

22 

Eoeri 

set 

19 

Telis 

MS 

• • • 

49 

Dosadhs 

• *• 

71 

Gareris or shepherds 

• • • 

106 

Ohamars ... 

•at 

33 

Barbers 

eat 

• •• 

19 

Weavers ... 

• •• 

29 

Blacksmiths 

••• 

eee 

11 

Dhanuks 

• • • 

17 

Fishermen 

set 

• •• 

7 

Dhunniahs ... 

eee 

84 

Cowherds 

• •• 

• •• 

20 





Occupations— 

64 pet cent, of the population are cultivators. 

2 „ are cultivators and labourers. 

34 ,, are labourers and artisans. 

There is only one beggar woman in the village. Of the labourers, above 17 per cent, 
are employed as follows, viz,:—. 

7 per cent, are weavers. They work np cotton supplied by others at: a. daily 
wage. 

6 „ Gareris or shepherds who keep sheep and make blankets. 

2 „ Mullahs who live by fishing. 

2 „ Telia or oil-pressers. 

These men hold no land in the village, bnt work, in the case of the first class, for daily 
wage and in the case of the others for profit.. The remainder of the labourers work in the fields. 
Cattle *—' There are the following cattle in the village 

226 oows distributed among 53 persons. 

165. bollocks disributed among 48 persons. 

65 buffaloes distributed among 21 persons. 

‘ 69 goats distributed among 40 persons. 

476 sheep distributed among 9 persons. 

4 horses or ponies. 

8 carts. 

53 ploughs. 

13 oil-mills. 


Houses .— The population of 607 persons is divided into 106 families, who live in 877 
ee p flT i»to bouses or huts. There are no mud, hut, or pucea houses. The huts are made of bamboo 
and grass with thatched roofs. The character of the soil is such that mud walls cannot 
be built. 

Indebtedness of the population . — There are five mahajans for the village, and the total 
amount of debt is said to be Bs. 761 divided among 42 persons. Besides this, there 
are considerable, amounts of grain lent not every year. The rate for cash loans is 6 pies in 
the rupee per month. The rate for grain lending is 50 per cent, to be paid at the time 
of harvest. If the principal is not then repaid, one-third is added to this total. Thus, if 
one n?a""d is borrowed, 1} maunds are repaid, or in default 2£ maunds next year,. 

(II|. Sitapur village, pergunnah Duphar, Bhagulpoore. 

Area . — The total cultivated area is 1,264 acres held by 126raiysts, or an average .cf 
10 acres each— 

34 raiyats hold under 3 acres. 

There toe 35 tenants in the village whe hold no land, and are distributed a follows :— 

5 Qareris or shepherds. 

20 Mullahs or fishermen (the village is near the Koei). 

8 Kumars or potters. 

1 'Weaver. 

1. Priest. 
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Population . — The total population in 1,577, divided as follows 


Men 
Women 
Boys under IS 
Girls under 12 


• • • 
• •t 


• •• 
• •• 
• •• 
• •• 


• •• 
• •• 


Total 


492 

524 

283 

278 

1,677 


There are incapable of work besides infants 561, as follows : — 

8 Men too old. 

25 Men diseased. 

12 Women do. 

There are 153 widows. 

47 widowers. 

There are 268 families, and the average number in a family is (as in Rughunathpur) a 
little less than six persons. • r 7 

Occupation.— One half of the population are returned as cultivators ; the other half as 
labourers. A few women work as labourers. There are no persons subsistent on publio eharitv. 

Regarding the occupations, I think that the number returned as labourers must include 
a number of raiyats who bold as sub-tenants of other raiyats, this being a common form of 
tenure in this pergunnah. About 18 per cent, depend on their occupation as fishermen 
(8 per cent.), Telis or oil-presses (1 per cent.), shepherds (2 per cent.), weavers and priests 
(2 per cent). * 

Cattle .— There are the following cattle in the village 


Cows 

Bullocks 

Buffaloes 

Sheep 

Ponies 

Country carts 


• •• 

• to 

• so 


566 

274 

163 

246 

24 

17 


Houses . — As in Rughonathpur, the houses are all of bamboo and grass and are thatohed 
with grass. There are 268 families living in 845 separate huts. 

Indebtedness of the people .— There are five mahajans who lend at 4$ pice in the rupee 
per month. All but about 15 ot the raiyats are indebted to them, but I have not been able to 
ascertain the amounts. 

The foregoing facte are special to the two villages. 

The following facts apply equally to the two villages of Sitapur and Rughonathpur 
Crops and cost and profits of cultivation .— The following are the rates of rent in Ruehu- 
nathpur 6 


Rice land ... 

Upland (double cropped), at 
Single-cropped lands, at 
Land left fallow for wheat, at ., 
Land on which kurthi only grows 
Grazing ground 

The following are the rates in Sitapur 


Rice land ... 
Single-cropped land, at 
Wheat land 
Kurthi „ 

Grazing „ 


• •• 

• •• 


Per acre. 

Rs. A. p. 

1 12 o 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


9 

7 

2 

9 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


••• 
• •• 


• • • 
• •• 


Ml 
• •• 


• •• 
• •• 


Per acre. 

Rs. A. P. 
16 0 
2 
9 


1 
0 
0 8 
0 4 


0 

0 

0 

0 


The land in Rughonathpur is chiefly upland ; that in Sitapur chiefly rice land. With 
regard to the costs and profits of cultivation, it is almost impossible to give any exact state 
ment. The cost varies according to the position of the cultivator. If he can cultivate all 
his land by his own effort or his family, his cost is nothing. A raiyat often exchanges 
services with others, and so has not to provide for labonrers. ® 

If a cultivator employs coolies, the cost incurred depends upon his position. Generally 
speaking, he has a certain number of dependents who work his ploughs • they get tha 
nse of the ploughs in exchange for their own lands. The cost of the bullocks is nothing 
on the same principle. They are fed with rice straw or are grazed by the abovementioned 
dependents. There is some expense m the seed, and in weeding, but it is paid for in dhan 
The expense of cutting the grain is paid in kind, and the amount so given away is not 
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calculated in the gross yield. Thus, if a man says that his field yields 20 maunds per, acre, 
he has dedacted the cost of catting, viz., one-eighth. The real produce has been 22$ 
maonds. Similarly, it is impossible to calculate the profits exactly. The quality of the 
soil varies. Some men whom I have questioned put the produce at 45 maonds per bigah 
(=1*67 of an acre)[: others at 20 mauuds. There is an authenticated instance of eight cottahs 
(about l acre) producing 48 maunds of dhan. Again, in calculating the produce 
of different crops, it must be remembered that crops are mixed or are sown separately, or two 
crops are sown in the rains and in the cold weather. These facts affect the produce, and 
any calculation of a particular crop is apt to be misleading. 

Lastly, in calculating the value of the produce, it must be remembered that it varies 
at different times of the year. Tbus dhan when first cut sells at about two maunds to the 
rupee and afterwards sells at under one maund. These prices are the prices in the village. 
In other cases the produce is not sold at all, and thus the value can only be calculated 
with reference to the amount of food required by its possession. 

The following are the best figures which I have been able to procure regarding the 
oost of cultivation of the usual crops and the profits— 

Es. a. 

Dhan — Cost of cultivation and rent 


Produce 23 maunds per acre— 

Grain 

Straw 

Total 

The price of dhan is here calculated at 50 seers to the rupee. 

Bain crops . — Such as bhadoi, dhan, merua, tania, kalai, kaoni, kurthi, &o. 


Cost of cultivation 

eee 

... Bs. 2-8 per acre. « 


Bs. 

Ae 

Produce 12 maunds per acre 

... 12 

0 

Straw 

... 0 

8 

Total 

... 12 

8 


The produce is calculated at one maund per rupee. 

This class of land produoes a cold weather crop, generally mustard seed. 

Cost of cultivation, Bs. 2-8 

Produce 5$ maunds per acre= Bs. 14, at 16 seers to the rupee. 

Thus the total cost of cultivating double-cropped upland is Bs. 5 per acre, add for 
rental Bs. 1-10 per acre— total Bs. 6-10 per acre— profits Bs. 26-8 per acre. 

If the land is fertile, linseed will also be sown. The cost of cultivation will not be 
increased, and the produce will be about 2 maunds per acre, value at Bs. 2-3 per maund= 
Bs. 5. 

In some cases another crop, sueh as inasuri, is sown, producing about 1$ maunds at 
1 maund per rupee= Re. 1-8. Thus the total produce will, in exceptional lands, be Bs. 33 
against an expenditure of about Bs. 7 per acre. 

Wheat — Is either grown on ordinary upland or on land left fallow during the runs. The 
latter is the ordinary practice. 

The cost of cultivation is Bs. 4-6 per acre— 

Bs. A. p. 

The produce is 7 maunds per acre, the value of which at 30 
seers to the rupee ••• ms ■— 9 4 0 

Value of chaff • e* ill SSI 2 0 0 


Total ... 11 4 0 


If other crops are sown in the field, the produce is proportionately reduced. Linseed 
is often sown with wheat, producing about two maunds per acre, of which the value is 
Bs. 5, making a total gross prodaoe of Bs. 16-4. 

Single-cropped lands are grown with such crops as rahar or other pulse. 

The price of cultivation of rahar is Bs. 5-12, per acre, and the produce is about 12 
maunds, of which the value is at Bs. 2 the maund Bs. 24, and the value of the wood is about 
a rupee. 

Wheat lands and single-cropped lands are rare. The more oommon class of soil is locally 
known as jangle, on which kurthi only grows. 

Kurthi.— The oost of cultivating hurthi is Bs. 3-1 per acre, and the produce per acre 
is 9 maunds ; value at 1 maund to the rupee, Bs. 9. 


... ... 5 7 per acre. 

Bs. A. 

... 18 0 

... 18 

... 19 8 
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The following are the net profits of cultivation of the different crops on an average, 
expressed in rupees and in grain 


Net profit. 

Re. A. p. 

1. Rice ••• ••• 

2. Double-cropped lands — 

Ram crop 

Cold weather crop, such 
as mustard seed 

Total 

If other crops are grown— 

Add for linseed 
JUusuri ... ... 

Total ... 

8. Wheat ... 

If other crops are sown, add 
for linseed 

Total 

4. Rabat or ek-fasala crop— 

Net profit 

5. Kurthi. — Net profit ... 

• N. B.— The amount of profit in grain ig the amount of grain left after deducting cost of cultivation. It does not 
necessarily bear any proportion to the net profit in money. 


12 

1 

0 per acre, 

or 

13} maunds, plus the straw. 

10 

0 

0 

»9 

or 

12 maunds of grain. 

9 

8 

0 

99 

or 

4 

19 

IT 

8 

0 

99 

or 

16 

99 

5 

0 

0 

99 

or 

2 


2 

0 

0 

99 

or 

2 

99 

26 

8 

0 

99 

or 

20 

99 

6 

4 

0 

9 * 

or 

5 

99 

5 

0 

0 

99 

or 

2 

99 

11 

0 

0 

99 

or 

7 

99 

17 

0 

0 


or 

9 maund per acre. 

6 

0 

0 


OI 

■ 8 

99 


Food of the people.— Well-to-do raiyats have two meals, and eat during the day about 1 
seer of rice supplemented with ddl, ghee , dehi or (curds), vegetables, milk, &e. 

The lower class of raiyats eat rice, or bread made of memo, and such grains, and coarse 
vegetable, such as tdg, kuddu, &e. They eat twice a day and eat about a cutcha seer or 14 
chittacks during the day. The amount of the staple food eaten depends on the other articles 
with which it is supplemented. 

Food of the cattle . — The cattle are fed on rice staw, which is plentiful, and on the 
of other crops. During the hot weather they are grazed in the rice lands, and at other thmeB 
fed with grass scraped from the fields. No food is bought for them. 

Wages .— Wages are generally paid in kind, and are 5 cutoba seers or 4 pucca seers of 
unhusked rice per day, or one seer less, and one meaL This amounts to about one anna six 
pie per day. If a stranger hired labour he would pay two annas. When ploughs are hired 
they are paid two annas a day. But generally the ploughs belongs to a big raiyat who lends 
them to smaller raiyats in exchange for their services in driving them. 

Cart-hire is 6 annas a day, but they are often let at 4 annas per day. 

Implements . — The implements used for agriculture are— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 3 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


The plough (hdl.) 

The harrow ( chouhi) . 

The mattock ( hodali ). 
Eachya (sickle). 

Smooth silckle (hassua). 
Eurpi for cutting grass. 
Axe {bat ala). 


Utensils .— Nearly all the raiyats of these two villages cook their food in eartbern vessels. 
The richer raiyats have brass utensils m their houses, which they use on great occasions. 
Nearly all raiyats have a brass lota and a brass dish. 

Ornaments .— pearly every family has some ornaments. The total value of ornaments in 
Rughunathpur is Rs. 793 divided among 22 raiyats, and in addition to this there are 246 
ornaments, such as necklaces, armlets, &c., divided among about 161) people 

Dress .- The weatbier raiyats wear English cotton goods, and sometimes silk clothes 
and renew them every six months. In winter they have a rejai which costs Rs 2 The 
poorer classes wear English cotton stuff at Re. 1 and Re. 1-2 a piece, which lasts a yeir, and 
in winter a blanket, cost Rs. 2-8, lasting four years, or a thick sheet, country-mL, cost 
Re. 1-8, which lasts two years. 3 > 

“ ” ppli ' d ftom Tbe «•*» ■» <*>■*. 

.h„.^sS b ;,.t!J pe,i0d0,6ich ““ is from Ansmt to No,ember •>“" - 
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The two villages taken by Mr. Collin lor his enquiries are Bughunathpur and Sitapur, 
both in pergunnah Duphar. 

I. BUGHUNATHPUB. 

The following are the statistics of tenures 
1 of over 50 acres. 

10 of over 15 acres. 

8 of over 8 acres. 

16 of over 3 acres. 

35 of less than 3 acres. 

It is stated that in this pergunnah rent is never above Bs. 3; so we may take Bs. 2 as 

an average, or say Bs. 2-4. • . , ,, 

We can then reduce these holdings to olasses A, B, C, D, of the former reports thus 

n Raiyats paying over Bs. 20 rent 1+104 8 MS ••• 19 


b. 


d. 


>» 


from Bs. 10 to Bs. 20 rent, say 10 out of 16 who 
bold from 3 to 8 acres = ... 

from Bs. 5 to Bs. 10 rent, the remaining 6 of holders 
of 3 to 8 acres, and Bs. 20 out of 35 who hold 
under 3 acres = ... ... ... 

less than Bs. 5 rent, the other 15— ... ... 


10 


26 

15 


This reduced to percentages gives 

a. 16, 5. 26, c. 23, d. 37. 

[a. 27, b. 14, c. 87, d. 22.] 

It appears for another part of the report that the highest rent in the village ia Bs. 1-12 
and most is Bs. 1-9. Thus the percentages will have to be altered thus : — 

a. 11, b. 18, e. 16, d. 25 

as against a. 35, b. 28, e. 20, d. 18, of all the other reports for all villages. 

TT Of Sitapur, the only information is that the average holding is 10 acres, and 84 out 

of 126 raiyats hold less than 3 acres. Of these, we fray put 
Highnt rate in Sitapur, Bs. 1-6. }4 or jg p er ceQ t, of the whole in class d. 

The only other point on which Mr. Collin’s figures can be tabulated side by side 
with former statistics is the division of the people into classes according to their work. 

For Bughunathpur the following figures are given 

(*.) Cultivators, 64 per cent. 

(it.) Cultivators and labourers, 2 per cent. 

(tit.) Labourers and artizans, 34 per cent. 

Of (tit.) 7 per cent, are weavers, 6 per cent, shepherds (also make 
blankets), 2 per cent, are fishermen, 2 per cent, are Telis 
or oil-pressers ... ... ... ... 17 per cent. 

Adding barbers, blacksmiths, and potters, say, another 23 per 
cent. (Mr. Collin gives a list of all the castes, but the 
numbers given, being individuals, not householders, are 
not of much help) ... ... ... ... 23 „ 


Total 


40 


Thus of class (Hi) we may make a division thus 

( iiia .) Labourers only 60 per cent, of 34 per cent.=20 per cent, of whole. 

(Hib.) Artizans (some of whom labour also) 40 per cent, of 34 per cent. =14 per oent. 
of whole. 

Then putting A for i, B for *», D for iiia , and E and F for iiib— 

We thus get A75 ; B2 ; D 28 per cent. 

Total A + B + D to E+F 86 to 14 
against 90 to 10 of all other tables. 

Ami A61 ; B, 17 ; D, 31 per cent, (all other tables). 

The list of castes given by Mr. Collin for Bagbuoathpor is as follows:— 


Huiwais 

••• 

22 

Koeris 

... 19 

Telis .a# 

••• 

47 

Dosadbs ... 

... 71 

Gareris 

SSI 

106 

Ohamars ... 

... 33 

Barbers 

• • • 

19 

Weavers ... 

... 29 

Blacksmiths ... 

• a • 

11 

Dhanuks ... 

... 17 

Fishermen ... 

ate 

7 

Dhaunniabs 

... 84 

Cowherds ••• 

• 00 

20 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


CONDITION OF THE MASSES. 


No. 160GC — VII-S, dated Chittagong, the 28th April 1888. 

From— D. B. Ltall, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, . 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 'Bevenne Department. 

I have the honour to submit the report called for in your No. 35Agri., 
dated 9th December 1887.. The report of the Collector of Chittagong was 
only received on the 18th, and I have had several annual reports to get off 
which has delayed the submission of this report. 

2. Before entering into district details, I think it well to make a few 
general remarks on the condition of the masses in this division as compared 
with those of other parts. It is an admitted fact that the ryot of Bengal is better 
off than the ryot of Bebar. What the ryot of Bengal is to the ryot of Behar, 
that is the ryot of the greater part of this division to the ryot of Bengal. 
He is infinitely better off, lives better, dresses better, and altogether . is more 
comfortably off than the ryot of Central Bengal or even of Dacca and 
Eurreedpore. The Backergunge ryot alone can be compared with the ryots 
of this division generally in his standard of comfort. 

3. The class of agricultural labourer as distinguished from tbe cultivator 
may be said not to exist here ; though a very large number of cultivators also 
work as agricultural labourers, and even go as far as Arracan for labour, 
whence they come back with Bs. 20 to Rs. 40 cash after two months’ work. 
Those shown as having no fixed holdings in the Chittagong returns ordinarily 
cultivate as under-tenants from year to year, but without fixed holdings. 

4. The family system is also an important factor in determining the 
degree of comfort of the people at large. 

The people -of Chittagong and Noakholly add to their income very greatly 
by service at sea as lascars and firemen, and by acting as traders in Burmah. 
In Chittagong also a large number bf men go yearly to the Government 
kheddas on high pay. All these men are drawn from the cultivating class, 
and the family inoome is largely increased by their earnings. 

5. Yet another source of income which affects a large number in Chitta- 
gong and Tipperab, and a smaller number in Noakholly, is the trade iu hill 
produce. The number of men who make money out of this is very large, 
and they too belong to the cultivating class. 

6. From the above it is clear that if the produce of soil is anything like 
sufficient to feed the people, the bare means of subsistence is supplemented, 
by a every large amount of solid cash earned in other ways. Export statistics, 
however, show* that there is a very large surplus of rice which finds its way 
to Chittagong and is exported from there. The average exports are about 
1| million maunds. 

This rice is almost entirely the produce of the division. Very little 
comes from the parts of Backergunge which lie on the Mdgna, but the bulk of 
the Backergunge surplus goes to Calcutta. 

All reports show that no ryot sells rice unless he has enough for his own 
and his family food, and ordinarily a surplus to provide against a bad season. 

Erom Chittagong itself the surplus is not very large. Noakholly gives the 
greatest part and Tipperah a large proportion. In addition to the rice thus 
sold, the ryots of the whole of the northern part of the Tipperah district 
have a great stand-by in jute, the well-known marts of Bakrabad and 
Kurrimgunge taking their names from plaoes in this district; while the 
southern parts of Tipperah and Noakholly supplement their rice crops by their 
plantations of betel-nut. 

7. In paragraph 2 of the letter under reply a line is drawn between the 
normal or permanent condition of the masses and their condition from year 
to year. The normal state is practically determined by the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by the people for a succession of years, and the reports of this division 
show a very large balance in favour of prosperity. 

. I annex extracts from the divisional reports for the last .15 years which 
show this conclusively. These reports show that the people have the. .means 
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to tide over bad years without extraneous help, and that they have a large 
surplus to fall back on. 

8. It may be said these are official reports ; but the evidence of others 
is the same. On his way to Agartollah in 1878, while passing through 
Tipperah, Baboo Sbambhu Chandra Mukerjea writes thus of the people 
(page 14 of his book) : — “ I am infinitely delighted to observe the evidence of 
** comfort and comparative civilization in the peasantry of these parts. 

“ It is something that so many about here are well protected in the cold 
“ weather by the cheap cottons and woollens of Europe. The women have all 
“ more costly ornaments, if less heavy and numerous, than ‘their mothers or 

“ grand-mothers could boast of ...Shell bracelets are few and far between. 

" Silver clearly predominates. Brass is nowhere. Here on the 

“ banks of the Megna we found all the women display silver — some in pro- 
** fusion. It was all due to jute.” 

Again on page 38 he says that the ryots “ not only pay down their rents 
“ in money, but often do not know what to do with the balance in hand.” 

In both these cases he draws attention to the improvement as compared 
with a few years before. 

His remarks on the boatmen of East Bengal, pages 17 and 25-26, though 
written of the Dacca boatmen, also apply equally to the boatmen of this 
division. 

This is a purely non-official testimony in support of the consensus of 
official evidence, and these extracts show how the prosperous state of the people 
of Tipperah struck an observant fellow countryman of Central Bengal. 

The extract from the report of 1886-87, paragraph 21, shows how the same 
thing struck an official fresh from Behar. 

9. The combined result of .all the abovementioned sources of income is 

that the people have a fund of accumulations to fall back on, which the ryots 
of Behar have not. . * 

A part of Tipperah has for three years had excessively scanty crops, and 
there were at one time grave doubts as to last year’s crop, in which case the 
people would have required some assistance ; but the accumulations of previous 
years were sufficient to tide them over the had year, and there was sufficient 
purchasing power left in the people at large to enable them to support even the 
beggars, only a few hundred rupees having been disbursed in public charity. 

10. Referring to paragraph 8 of the letter, I say generally that the poorer 
classes in this division have ample to eat. On this point the evidence of 
Baboo Shambhu Chandra Mukerjea above quoted may be considered valuable, 
and all the district officers are at one on this point. 

The houses of the people are generally substantial and comfortable. 

They are well clothed — the people of Tipperah and Noakholly generally in 
English cloth; while the Chittagong men wear, as a rule, country- woven 
clothes. Brass utensils are common, and the women wear silver ornaments. 

11. I do not think a comparison with Hill Tipperah is fair, unless it be 
between the people of Hill Tipperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The conditions of life in the hills and in the plains are so different that 
a comparison is impossible. 

The mode of cultivation differs ; the people are of a different race and 
have different wants, but in their way the hill people too are well off. 

The people of the Hill Tracts have fewer taxes than those of Hill Tipperah, 
but there is more strictness of rule to compensate for this. 

If emigration be. taken as the test, then the Hill Tracts are more popular, 
the balance of emigration being of late years decidedly in favour of the 
British district. 

The hillman, however, is essentially a man who takes no thought for the 
morrow. If he has a good rice crop he brews more beer, and what he cannot 
eat or drink he leaves, to rot. He makes a good deal of money by his cotton 
and til, but this too he spends, and is therefore entirely dependent on his crop, 
and suffers severely when there is a bad one. He is also a confirmed gambler, 
and will play for his last cowrie. 

12. The natural question that arises in any one’s mind who reads what 
I have written above is— why then are the people as a rule in debt although 
they are so prosperous P 
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assertion. The ordinary Maho- 
medan of this district consumes a good 
of animal food, and altogether 
lives wells. 

D. B. Lyall. 
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The causes are— first, litigation, and next expensive marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. 

The litigiousness of the people of this division is notorious, and a very 
large quantity of their surplus money is expended in this way. 

The cost of marriages has also increased among the lower classes of late 
years, owing to their increased ability to spend. 

Not only among the lower classes, but even much higher up. it is con- 
sidered, I might almost say, a duty to get into debt on the occasion of a 
marriage or shradh , and a man who spends only what he can afford runs the 
risk of being considered mean. 

This is no exaggeration, but a fact, and it accounts for much of the 
indebtedness of the people. 

13. The Collector of Chittagong has only submitted figured statements 
for the south part of his district, i.e., the part sooth of the Sungoo. These 
are marked A and B. He promises similar statements for the north part of 
the district shortly, I extract the following remarks from the covering report 
regarding the food of the people of these parts : — 

9 “ The oultivators (Hindus and Mahomedans) while employed in the fields 
“ and katurias generally take three meals a day, some rice at all meals, and some 
chillies instead of curry in one, and in two others sometimes a little vegetables 
« (wfa) and dry fish, and at other times only one of them. Those who have 
“ got children cannot indulge in three meals, as the children must he fed. Poor 
“ men scarcely take two meals a day, and if they can get some rice to satisfy their 
“ appetite, they will remain content. The greater part of the Mahomedans 
__ . . . , _ ... ... w ** take three meals a day, and the Hindus in general 

“ “ take twice only. The Mahomedan women take 

“ but twice daily. Generally the diet of the Maho- 
“ medans is poor, and is hardly sufficient ; hut they 
“ are still satisfied with it, and all are healthy.” 

14. The Collector of Tipperah, too, only submits detailed statements 
regarding two villages. These are sent marked D and E ; also a consolidated 
Statement C. I may note that the villages reported on both lie in the tract 
which has suffered severely from inundation for three years, and that the figures 
may he taken a& showing the state of the people of that - part at their very 
worst after a succession of bad years. The figures are all, 1 consider, unduly 
low. I quote the Collector’s remarks regarding each of the classes : — 

“ 5. Column 18, against beading 1, shows the means of support available 
« for each member of this class. But this * means ' is greatly supplemented by 
“the personal exertions of individual members of the family, who go and fish 
“ in the neighbouring hheels, keep poultry, cows and goats, and make some 
“ profit by selling live-stock, and also eggs and milk. The male members 
“ of a family go once a year into Hill Tipperah, and bring their hnilding 
“ materials, such as thatching-grass bamboos, wooden posts, and other forest 
“produce, for example ratans and canes. They use what they require for 
“ the construction of their own houses, and sell the rest with considerable 
« profit to themselves. The female members of the family wash the clothes, 
“spin thread, husk the grains, cook the food, and contribute materially 
t* ..v “ towards the support of the household. The cost 

■ " ~ “of feeding each prisoner in the jail last year 

“amounted to Rs. 19-2*9, with a net income of 
“Rs. 21-9-9 per head, as shown in the statement, 
“ I conclude that class 1 is fairly well off and cannot 
“ suffer from an insufficiency of food ; a considerable 
“ surplus must be left* after reserving a sufficient 
“portion of the produce for home consumption, 
“ which can be sold, and the proceeds spent in pur- 
chase of clothes and other necessaries. This is 
“ the only class that has any superfluous produoe 
“ left for sale ; it has not to buy rice and most 
“ other edible commodities. All the other classes 
“ must purchase more or less of the principal articles of food. I may say 
“ here that by reducing the prodnoe of cultivation to a money value, I think 
“lam restricting the estimate of the ryot’s means of support to the narrowest 


diate profits can be fed on Bs. 19-2-9* 
a ryot could feed equally well on 
Ra. 12. The margin is therefore 
much larger than that assumed hy the 
Collector. 

The Sub-divisional Officer of Brah- 
muuberiah estimates the value of food 
that a ryot with a family of bIz has to 
buy at Bs. 80 a y ear, excluding what 
he produces. 

The Sub-divisional Officer of Chand- 
it costs a man Bs. 25 a year 
, buying everything. 

D. B. LYALL 


This is true. 


D. B. Lyall. 
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“ limits; the ryot has many sources for eking out his subsistence, which I 
•* cannot appreciate by any money value, but which nevertheless are very 
♦* elastic, and ought to be taken into account. . 

“6. In respect of class II also, the remarks made in paragraphs 3, 4, 
*♦ and 6 above apply generally. They may be said to be quite as well off, if 
not better, than class I ; and they certainly do not suffer from an insufficiency 
“ of food. 

*‘7. With regard to class III, I am quite satisfied that they are very 
“ well off ; and are the most prosperous of the community. They do not 
“ generally cultivate their lands themselves, but let it out on the barga 
“system, according to which they receive half the produce, the cultivator 
** keeping for himself the other half. Hence the costs of production are 
“ calculated against this class in the statement at half the value of the 
♦‘produce.” 

** 8. In respect of class IV, I must say that, in my opinion, they live 
♦'as a rule from hand to mouth. In a year of bad harvests they suffer con- 
“ siderably, and whenever from any other cause they cannot be provided with 
♦‘sufficient labour.. In calculating their earnings, I have taken into coneidera- 
“ tion the time they must remain idle, owing to illness and other unavoidable 
*' causes : notwithstanding all this, they do nob generally suffer, from insuffi- 
“ ciency of food, though occasionally, doubtless, they find themselves in very 
♦‘ straitened circumstances. 

“ 9. Some of the members of class V are in a very bad state. This class 
♦♦.comprises principally weavers, blacksmiths : also carpenters. The last two 
some of the Tipper&h weavers ‘ ‘ constituents of this class are, however, well off. 
have refused to take to any othor «« "Weavers suffer much, because they are so conser- 

theme. - vative, and will not betake themselves to modes 

d. b. ltaxx, «t 0 f getting a livelihood other than those that have 
** come down to them from father to son, though they have been driven oiit of 
“the market by the importation of English piece-goods. 

“ 10. With regard to class VI, no remark seems to be necessary. 

“11. Class VII, comprising drummers, barbers, and washermen are 
♦‘ almost equally badly off with the weavers of class V. 

“ 12. Beggars do not suffer in a year of good crops ; they must suffer 
“ when the outturn of harvest is insufficient. ” 

The following facts regarding wages of labourers are given by the Safail 
Manager “ The rates of wages paid to agricultural labourers vary according 
♦‘ to circumstances. If a man is employed for a whole year under contract, 
♦‘ he would get Rs. 30 on the average for the whole year, besides food at the 
“ house of his employer. During February, March, April and May, when the 
“land is ploughed, the rate is Rs. 11 for four months ; in August and Septem- 
“ her, when the jute and aus harvests are reaped, he gets Rs. 4-8 a month ; 
“ and in November and December, when amun is harvested, the rates rise to 
“ Rs. 7-8 per . month. In all these cases the labourer gets food, and the 
“ rate of wages of the daily labourer is always 4 annas a day. The . whole 
“ of the Sarail pergunnah being agricultural, a labourer gets work in the fields 
“ for about eight months in a year on an average pay of Rs. 3, besides food 
“ for himself. His annual earning, therefore, is Rs. 24 in cash, besides food for 
“ himself, and with which he can maintain a wife and a child. His wife 
“ would separately husk grain for wages ; and the boy, if 10 years old or more, 
“ would tend cattle of others on Re. 1 per month, besides food- The labourers 
“ generally have a robust and healthy appearance, and there does not appear 
“ anything in them which indicates under-feeding or want of due nourish- 
“ ment. ” 

I also extract the summing up of the Collector of Tipperah : — 

“ 18, General conclusions. — I will sum up by expressing my opinion that 
“ classes III and VI practically never suffer from insufficiency of food. Class 
“ II is, though not so respectable, really better off than class I, and both can 
“ suffer from insufficiency of food only after a succession of bad harvests. One 
“ bad season only will not greatly affect the supply of food so far as these 
“ two classes are concerned. Class IV, landless labourers, must suffer, if not 
“ generally, at any rate in the case of . individuals, whenever there is a really 
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‘‘ bad season. Glasses V and VII are practically always in straitened oircum* 
f‘ stances ; and beggars are of course in a still worse plight. Altogether it is my 

“ belief that at least 10 per cent, of the population 
; tu* u » very Wgh (taodud. it it «« suffer from a chronic insufficiency of food, be the 
become co^on, *nd “ harvest good or bad. By insufficiency of food I 
there u no doubt that men can live “ mean anything less than the usual three full meals 
cold meal, and that this was formerly a days, the first eaten cold, and the other two hot 
the usual number. 15. As I have noted. I think he assumes a very 

. high standard* 

16. The Oolleotor of Noakholly has submitted statistics of only one 
village which is sent, marked F. He has been directed to submit more. 

He considers that 90 per oent. of his district are agriculturists, and that 
their oondition ig “ much better” thau that of the same class in Behar and 
‘West Bengal. They are '‘-comparatively well fed, well dressed, and well 

housed.” . . . t 

Regarding agricultural labourers he says : “ Agricultural labourers do not , 
'‘exist as a separate class. But the poorer ryots work for others daring the 
.“two agricultural seasons lasting abont four months in all. They earn 4 to 
“6 annas in this work per day, besides a rich meal at mid-day. This is the 
.“custom of the district, and men will not work if they are not well-fed on 
hire. This also goes to show that the condition of the ryots is not at all 
"bad.” 

Of real beggars, t.e., those who beg from poverty, he does not think there 
are 500 in the district. : The professional and hereditary beggars are, he states, 
.often well-to-do men, though they continue to beg and are ranked as beggars.'. 

Weavers in Noakholly have generally t iken to agriculture. 

The late Settlement Officer of N.ulchira considers that the cost of culti- 
vation is Rs. 2-10-8 a bigha on that island, and the valne of the crop (7 
maunds) from Rs. 7 to Rs. 14, or, say, an average of Rs. 10-8. 

' The Sub-divisional Officer of Fenny alone reports that the state of the 
‘people is bad. He says : “ My impression is that fully one-third of the popu- 
.** lation, consisting chiefly of what is known as the middle class, suffers from 
“daily insufficiency of food, and the struggle with all, excepting a. few territorial 
(“lords aud holders of high Government situations, is becoming harder every 
day.” # , 

He considers that population is increasing faster than the means of feeding 
.that population, and that the rise in wages has been more than counter- 
, balanced by a rise in the price of provisions. He looks on the exportation 
of rice as an evil. 

i ’ He laments the closing of the salt works, and ends bis report as follows * 
Indeed, as was remarked by a late Magistrate of Furreedpore, with whom ‘it 
was my painful lot to inspect a scarcity-stricken locality, people Would formerly 
“ be killed in numbers by plagues and famines, but those who would survive 
thpm would live in affluence. Now the civilized resources of our Government ’ 
“ have checked the death-rate on the one hand and killed the local trade and 
“ industries on the other; and the result is that those who live suffer from a 
“ chronic scarcity of food.” 

This is the pessimist’s view, and is utterly opposed to the opinion of all 
other officers in the division, and is not shared by the many officers whose 
opinions are given in the appendix to this report. 

Copies of paragraph* 64 to 72 from the General Administration, Report for the year 1872-73. 

MATERIAL CONDITION OF TfiE PEOPLE. 

Para. 64. I quote at length the remarks of the several Magistrates regarding this im- 
portant and interesting subject. The Magistrate of Chittagong says “ As regards material 
well-being, the people of Chittagong have generally nothing to complain of, and the past year < 
has been no exception to the rale. They are mostly agriculturists j and even day-labonrera, 
domestic servants, See., have their patch of land, which is cultivated by them' or their families. 
That the people are well off is obvious from their independence. Tea* planters complain that 
they sometimes find it difficult to get labourers even at a fair rate of wages. Daring the field 
Season local labour is especially deficient, as the . villagers then go to, look after their own 
cultivation* • ... 
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65# u The soil is productive, and yields an ample return for very little labour* Bamboo*, 
canes, thatching-grate and firewood are plentiful, and on unoccupied waste lands may for be had 
for the cutting. Provisions are abundant and generally cheap. The neighbouring province 
of Arracan affords a remunerative field for the surplus labour of the district, and coolies working 
in tbe Port of Chittagong or Akyab can earn, I am told, ae much as eight annas a day* 
There has been no famine, pestilence, or other great public calamity during the year, and on 
the whole the material condition of the people may be 6aid to have been prosperous. 

66. “ I fully agree with the Collector in his estimate of the general condition of the 
people* They are undoubtedly prosperous and well-to-do. I should describe their leading 
characteristics as independence, disrespect, and litigiousness. As a whole, I consider the 
demeanour of the people more wanting in respect than that of the people of any district 
witnin my experience. 

67. “Their fondness for litigation is proverbial. 8ir Henry Ricketts speaks of them as a 
* people suffering from a litigious mania/ of the inclination of the people tending towards 
‘chicanery and fradulent dealing?/ and again as being ‘ litigious, distrustful of each other, 
suspicions of our purposes and intentions, end prone to frand/ ” 

These words, written as they were 25 years ago, are equally trne of the character of the 
people to-day. 

68. Mr. Park, of Tipperab, says “ The people of this district would be exceedingly 
well off if tbeir perverse tone of litigation and tbe eternal rent dispuflmdrd not stand 
in the way. The ryot bas few wants, and the soil is spemfidly fertile, and if he were 
a contented and peaceful man, be should be very happy. But much litigation is 
forced ou him, and he loves it for its own sake/’ From the Sub-divisional Officer’s descrip# 
tion, I gather with a young Mabomedan is as proud of his first successful makaddama 
(for they are not law-suit) as the English youth who has won a great boat race or scored 
one hundred runs in a University cricket match. 

69. It is not only that the ryots’ zemindar is oppressive : the ryot himself is naturally 
recusant, and even this is not all. The absurd quarrels among each other, which result in 
the most wantonly false charges at the police-station, show they muse take a positive pleasurb 
in the progress of the ease, quite apart from any idea of getting justice or obtaining any solid 
advantage. In short, they are as bad as tbe Mahomedans quoted in Mr. Welland’s Jessore 
report, who, instead of speaking of 11 or 12 a.m., would say the “hour for np&king complaints” 
and so on. 1 can only suppose that the investigation of a case is a pleasurable break on the 
monotony of a dull life ; but it is at least to be regretted that choice should be made of so 
extravagant a diversion : but the case is much tbe same with the zemindars and tbe interme# 
diate holders. If they would each take a fair share of the goods the gods provide, there 
Would be enough for all. But they all try to seize the ryot’s share too, and he not unnatur# 
ally kicks against the pricks. 

70. The Tipperah ryots are, in my estimation, a much pleasanter set of peopl*than the 
Chittagonians, and there is a marked difference of demeanour, for they are much more respect# 
ful. They are equally fond of litigation, and indeed I have reason to think that this failure 
is very far from being oonfined to the districts of the division : it is a species of gambling 
and very fascinating. I should, however, be inclined to think that the litigiousness of the 
Tipperah people mi^ht be ascribed more to the force of custom, or at all events to some less 
wickedly evil cause than can be put down to Chittagong. 

71. The force of custom is certainly a mighty power, as the following anecdote will 
show j— In riding through Jaffergunge, where is the cutoherry of Rajah Kamal Krishna Bahadoor, 
I got into conversation with the Manager, Rai Gopal Lochan Mitter, son of a rather distinguished 
father, who obtained the title of Rai Bahadoor for loyal service to tbe State. He informed me 
that he experienced the greatest difficulty in collecting his rents, but he nevertheless did not 
appear in tbe least disconcerted, for, says he, I am a new Manager ; and in the experience of 
the estate similar difficulty has invariably occurred whenever there has been any change of 
management. 

72. The Magistrate of. Noakholly remarks as follows “ The condition of the people 
has certainly improved of late years. This is seen both in their dress and in their dwellings. 
A peasant’s dress formerly consisted of a pieoe of doth round the loins worth not more than 
6 or 8 annas. 

“He now spends 4 or 5 rupees in clothes every half year, and wears a dhuti , ckudder and 
oap. The introduction of English piece-goods has made these articles cheaper, and he is 
better able to pay for them. Houses which used to be built of straw, bamboos, and reed on 
low, marshy land are now constructed on well raised lands and of better and more durable 
materials. Each homestead is surrounded by a grove, which gives it a pleasing appearance, 
but scarcely promotes ventilation* Tbe number of utensils in domestic use is much larger than 
formerly, and there is much more comfort* Tbe cost of living has increased, say, for a 
cultivator from 6 pies to an anna per day, but the people are better off* Nearly every one 
bas an acre or so of land in cultivation.” 


Copies of paragraphs 35 to 87 from tie General Administration Report for the year 1873-74... 

MATERIAL CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 

Pa*a. 35. The condition 1 o£ the people is said tp be very good and improving. During 
the past year the cultivators and those connected with the laud — and there are but few in the 
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division who hove not some Jand— have greatly benefited by the large demand for rice in the 
Western districts, and the high prices obtained for it. Food generally has' risen in price 
owing to the large quantities of riee which were exported ; bat even among the poorest classes; 
there have been no traces of actual want, and beggars may be said to be almost unknown, 

36, Generally speaking, the lower elasses of people in this division are far better off than 
those in Western Bengal, Their houses are larger and better ; they wear better clothes ; they 
eat better food, not nnfreqnently flesh, and can afford to remain idle and to amuse themselves 
for days together. For instance, an ordinary ryot when his crops are planted but selddni 
thinks of working as a coolie. He usually passes his time in lazily watching bis crops, ot 
tending his six or eight cows and bollocks. At the same time he always considers it 
necessary to visit at least some two or three of the neighbouring weekly markets, in order 
ostensively to buy or sell, but really to meet his friends and to discuss the politics of the day,' 

37, For the general prosperity of the people, several reasons may be assigned. The 
following are the chief I think — Firstly, the land assessment is very low, and as a rale the 
ryots hold on easy terms j secondly, the principal crop, riee, rarely, if ever, fails from drought, 
and the soil is exceedingly fertile ; thirdly, there is a ready market for rice, and water-- 
carriage on every side provides easy access to traders. Within the last few years suits for the 
enhancements of rents have been largely instituted in the Tipperah and Noakholly district** 
But nine years ago, when I was Collector of the former district, such suits were unknown. 
It should also be mentioned that the general prosperity of the people is, in a great measure, 
attnbntable to their peculiarly thrifty and carefnl habits. As a rule, the Mahomedaos, who 
form the bulk of the population, are opposed to all extravagance and display, and seldom 
indulge in anything beyond an occasional feast to their friends. In some parts of Tipperah 
district, Mr. Alexander states the favourite motto is mota bat, mota eta pur (coarse food, 
coarse clothing). 


Copies of paragraphs 25 to 28 from the General Administration Report for the year 1874-75. 

MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Para. 25, The people of this division are as a whole in a most prosperous condition ; they 
are nearly all agriculturists, and the high price lately commanded for rice, coupled with good 
ar vest, has enriched them greatly. The vicinity of the hills always secures a more or less 
sufficient supply o t rain : the crop therefore never seems to fail, and the enormous increase in 
trade and commerce during the last few years has not only raised priees, but afforded facilities 
for disposing of produce that were not enjoyed a few years ago. The people of Chittagong 
are all more or less connected with land, and are, moreover, a most enterprising race of people; 
they embark readily in trade, and do not object to crossing the sea it they can gain 
anything by doing so. Numbers go to Arracau for certain seasons of the year, where work is 
not only readily obtainable, bat well paid. It is not to be supposed that in thus emigrating 
they abandon their connection with agriculture : some of the family always remain at home 
while others go for a time to distant places. 

26. Tfye inhabitants of Noakholly enrich themselves by exactly the same means, 
thoogh not perhaps to the same extent as the Chittagonians ; they have not the same facility 
of reaching British Burrnah, but then they are not far from Calcutta, and many go to obtain 
temporary employment there. 

27. In Tipperah there is no emigration, but the land rate appears to be low, and this 
coupled with good harvests and a ready market combine to increase the prosperity of the 
people.. It is by no effort of their own that the people have attained this prosperity, but 
it has been caused by the rise in prices and the tnoreased facilities of communication afforded 
them. The productive powers of the soil have not, I suspect, been increased by the agency 
or at the expense of the ryot, but he has found himself enriched by a combination of the 
circumstances over which he has had no control, and the burning question now is whethr a 
share of the profits, and if so what share, can be obtained by the landlord. 

28. The inhabitants of this division are mostly agriculturists, and as such share in the 
general prosperity attaching to that class ; some indulge in trade or are employed in manu- 
facture, but uot exclusively ; few will be found who are not also interested in land; The rate 
of labour has within the last few years doubled, and it is yearly becoming more difficult to 
obtain workmen, as the people are becoming more and more independent and averse to 
seeking employment. A great change has of late years passed over the peasantry id this 
division, as welt as over those in other parts of Lower Bengal : increased prosperity among 
members of the agricultural classes has brought with it a sense of their importance, and a 
wish to throw off all old feelings of feudal attachment, and set up their own interests in 
opposition to those of their landlords— a coarse in whioh they believe they have the support 
and sympathy of Government, 


Extract paragraphs 27 to 82 from the General Administration Report for the year 1875-76, 

Chittagong Division . 

. MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

On* remarkable feature in this division is that the interest in land and the wealth 
derived therefrom are more equally distributed amoog the people than in any other division 
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of Lower Bengal. Chittagong especially ia a land of substantial middlemen, who possess an 
influence often not wielded by the proprietor. Every man has land with which he is either 
directly or indirectly connected, which supplies him with food for the year, and respecting his 
right to which he is very sensitive, a feeling which makes the people litigious to a degree. The 
agricultural classes are very well off. A fertile soil, high wages both at home and in the neigh- 
bouring markets of British Burmah, and the increasing prosperity of the Chittagong port, 
render the condition of the cultivators and the lower orders of the people far more easy than 
the circumstances of such people in any other part of Bengal. The Collector of Chittagong 
reports that even the few beggars in the bazars have in most cases land of their own, and beg 
more by profession than from want. 

“ Nothing can afford more conclusive proof of the solvent and, substantial condition of thfc 
people of this division than the events of the year that has just gone by. Thl year was not 
only marked by considerable failure of crops, but the market of Akyab, which during the 
harvesting and ttading season draws nearly 60,000 people from the district of Chittagong, 
was unusually dull ; the homesteads of the people were seriously damaged by the flood ; while 
throughont the year cattle-disease did considerable havoc. Still there was no complaint of 
distress from any part of the country, and an exceptionally bad year has passed off without 
making any perceptible impression on the condition of the people. 

“If petty litigation in the civil courts,” writes the Collector of Chittagong, “is any due 
to the prosperity of the lower orders, the year ended shows no signs of decadence. The rural 
post-offices show that 26,320 letters were posted in them, against 25,227 in the previous year. 
The majority of letters are connected with trade or remittances from the temporary emigrants 
to British Burma. Bangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, Calcutta, and Dacca are the stations for 
which correspondence is chiefly received. ' 

“ Notwithstanding the exceptionally unfavourable character of last year, the Collector 
of Noakholly reports that the condition of all classes, as regards prosperity, has been in most 
respects good. Most of the people have land, and cultivate all or some of it; atfd as there 
•was a hamper crop in 1874, they have had sufficient stocks of rice to last them the year. It is 
customary with the people of Noakholly, as with those of Chittagong, to store up grain suffi- 
cient for the maintenance for one or two years, according to their circumstances, before they 
think of selling any portion of their harvest. They have also other resources than rice crops, 
such as the sale of betel-nuts and cocoanuts from the trees around their homesteads, which 
provides them with sufficient means for ordinary expenses. 1 

“ Immediately after the flood, there was a panic among the boatmen of Noakholly ; 
rupiotirs having reached them from Tipperah that, to avert the exigencies of the flood, 
boats were being seized there for compulsory service. This shut up the traders at borne, 
/and prevented the price of rice going up higher than it did during the immediate excitement 
.on the occurrence of the flood. As it was, the price of ordinary rice rose from 20 seers to 
16 seers a rupee, but with this the wages also ro6e, and the temporary rise in the price of 
rice was not so high as to put the day-labDurers to any great strain or difficulty. Labour in 
the division can always command its own price in accordance with the general state of the 
food market. ” . 

“The generality of the lower class,” the Collector thinks, “are relatively better off than 
the middle class, whose condition is becoming more and more deplorable every year. These 
are the people whose profession is the pen, and who, by their education and intelligence form 
the thoughtful portion of native society. To them manual labour is disgrace and degrada- 
tion. ” The generality of them in this division no doubt hold land, but the income from 
it is far from being such as to enable them to provide for their wants. Having no capital at 
^command, trade and commerce are beyond their reach, and their only hope is private or public 
service, the various avenues to which are being daily blocked up. The only independent pro- 
fessions open to them, law and medicine, are already ^ crowded to excess, while the Calcutta 
University is unceasingly turning out every year a large number of half famished graduates 
into the field. The prospects of this class of people are certainly not hopeful; already ttie 
value of their service haB fallen lower than the price of skilled labour (in not a few instances 
less than the wages of an ordinary day-labourer), and in a few years more, if no new openings 
can be afforded them, their existence may prove a matter of some embarrassment to the 
administration. 


Copus of paragraph* 24 and i 5 from the General Administration Report for the year 1876-77. 

24, I have on former occasions alluded to the substantial and thriving condition of 
the peasantry of this division. Their condition at the present moment is not so prosperous, bnt 
had it not keen for their frugal habits, which enabled them to lay by something to meet an 
emergency like the present, their condition would have been worse than it is. In Chittagong 
two successive bad seasons have»been experienced, and though prices are high and the times 
hard, the people manage to hold out without any Government interference. .The condition 
of the people has been no doubt altered for the worse, but they have not lost confidence in 
themselves, and if they are only blessed with a good season or two, there is every hope of 
their retrieving the heavy looses which they have suffered. 

25. Food-grains are selling just now at famine prices, and the lower orders, it has 
been reported, especially the beggar plass, have been driven to extreme difficulty in getting their 
two meals a day. That these people should be able to get even one meal a day* under existing 
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rircumstances speaks well for the ability of the population generally to meet bad seasons, for 
there is no doubt that this continued lose has told on many persons who have been theretofore 
known as living in affluent circumstances;* these latter have been known to sell their valuables 
at low prices or to raise money by pledging them. Indeed, the value of silver at one time fell 
to 6 annas a tolah, and that of gold to Rs. 13 a tolah. But this state of things is said to have 
now ohanged, and everything is by degrees returning to its normal condition. 

Copies of paragraphs 15 and 16 from the General Administration Repart for the year 1877-78. 

Paba. 15. As to the material condition of the people there is little donbt that in the 
tracts devastated by the cyclone, the population has been slow in recovering. In Noakholly an 
impression that the fertility of the land had been destroyed by the salt water added to the 
difficulty of procuring seed grain and plough-cattle has led to a decrease on the cultivated area, 
and consequently to the amount of good stuff produced. As exportation still goes on, prices 
remain high and the lower classes are to a certain, extent distressed. The same tightness exists 
in Chittagong, though it has no doubt been greatly exaggerated. It may, however, be noted 
that the complaints have come chiefly from the zemindars ; the actual cultivating classes have 
not complained mnch. This leads to the suspicion that the exaggeration was got up with a 
view to escape the road cess, pubfio works cess and license-tax, all of which by an unfor- 
tunate coincidence came into operation at once. The following remarks by Mr. veasey, the 
Collector of Chittagong, are worthy of attention, and to the best of my belief express accurately 
the real state of things 

H 18. The people are nndonbtedly pinched in some places, more particularly in the 
littoral mouzabs, and nowhere have they quite recovered from the effects of the very serious 
losses they have sustained from the cyclone. Still I must record my dissent from the idea 
that there is any general distress, or that an indiscriminate remission of the public dues is 
either necessary or advisable. I write these lines at Banskhali, where, and in the adjacent 
sea-side mouzahs, the people have undoubtedly suffered more than in any other part of the 
district. Yet of the few women who have come to my camp to beg, several wore silver 
lharus showing that they at least have not reached their last resources. At the same time I 
find a lack of labourers for the road and embankment works now in progress, and the able- 
bodied men loafing about the villages tell me frankly that they have earned enough to keep 
them for a few days, and that until that is spent they have no intention of going back to work. 
It is just this apathetic improvidence, and this determination on the part of the Chittagong 
labourer to look upon his employer as an obliged person, which will lead to any privations he 
may have to undergo. 

“In the institution of criminal charges which, frequently vexatious but seldom false, 
are so favourite an amnsement in this district, I note but a slight falling off. Too much 
stress perhaps should not be laid upon this, as a Ohittagonian, however poor, will never 
forego the luxury of a petition in support of which he has or thinks he can show that 
be has the slightest grounds. 

“ I am aware that the difficulty experienced in realizing road cess and the Government 
revenue may be thought to go against my views ; but difficulty in the realization of the public 
demands has always had to be encountered in this district, and there appears to prevail an 
unfortunate delusion that it is simply a question of time, and some at least of the collections 
must be abandoned. That the people generally • have had to stint themselves in their daily 
meals, and that in many instances the poorer classes have been forced to dispose of their 
ornaments and of the brass and copper utensils acquired in more prosperous years, is undoubtedly 
a fact; but prices are already com meneing to fall, and with seasonable weather during the 
next few months affairs will, I hope, soon be restored to their normal position. 

Copy of paragraph 15 from the General Administration Report for the year 1878-79. 

Paba. 15. The material condition of the people was everywhere prosperous. There are 
oomparatively few rich people, but the masses are generally well-to-do, and severe poverty is 
almost unknown. It is stated by officers of all classes that the .distress inflicted by the 
oyelone has, except in some few and narrow tracts,' entirely disappeared. Oattle are also now 
in good condition. Indeed, the homestead of a Chittagong or Noakholly peasant is a picture 
of rural comfort and prosperity. The people everywhere are well clad, the local markets 
are well attended; and though there is still some difficulty in realizing Government dues, 
this arises not from inability, but from unwillingness to pay. There is apparently plenty 
of money for the favourite pursuit of litigation in the civil courts. 

Copy of paragraph 13 from the General Administration Report for the year 1879-80. 

Paba. 13. The condition of the people in both the districts is prosperous. As compared 
with that of the more westerly districts, it is exceptionally so. Mr. Fiddian remarks that “the 
season was a particularly unhealthy one in respect to fever, but cases of cholera were few, and 
there was nothing remarkable in other respeots. The material condition of the great mass of 
the people left very little to be desired, being such as most other provinces and districts of 
India might envy. The people are well clothed and well fed ; most of them have holdings of 
their own, which they cling to tenaciously, and possess a reserve fund of hard cash available 
whenever they want to carry on a law-suit or purchase permanent rights in a piece of land 
from the superior landholder. They are very little under the influence of zemindars, and have 
a considerable amount of independence about them. The women hold a good position and 
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are not allowed to do any field work beyond the light task of gathering the rabi crops, now 
are they permitted to work on the road or any other public place or even to go to market. 
The rarity of suicides among them contrasts most favoarably with the state of things in 
Hindu districts, and even in districts where Mahomedans.of another sect are numerous” 
The above remarks apply equally to the people of Chittagong, no one can help being struck 
with the prosperous well-to-do condition of the peasantry in both districts. 


Extract paragraph 16 from the General Administration Report , Chittagong Divmon t 

for 1880-81. , 

Para. 16. The condition of the people in all the districts in this division has been one of 
great prosperity throughout the year. There is hardly anything to be added to what was 
Reported last year under this head. The very abundance of the harvest has been a cause of 
complaint, for a plentiful supply has caused a great fall in prices, which has induced many 
villagers to hold back from selling. Stock being thus withheld or sold at low prices has 
resulted in an inability on the part of the ryots to pay their rents. 


Extracts paragraphs 37 to 39 from the General Administration Report , Chittagong Division , 

for 1881-82. 

Para. 37. The condition of the people throughout the divisiou has been one of unabated 
prosperity, except for those living along the eastern frontier of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
where, owing to the crops having been destroyed by rats, scarcity and distress prevailed. 
The crops in other parts of the division were good. In Chittagong there is no pauper class, 
and the class of people living entirely by labour is very small. Nearly all are cultivators in 
independent circumstances. The prices of produce have been considerably less than in 
several previous years ; yet the trade of the districts has been brisk and increasing. Agricul- 
turists generally have retained ample stock for their own use. In the Hill Tracts the condition 
of the people generally is reported to be very satisfactory, and the main crop was a bumper one. 

Mr. Westmacott thus describes the daily life of the Noakholly people : — 

“ I observe that no one goes out to work till he has had a good meal, whereas elsewhere 
I have known the people fast till 11 o’clock. The days work, too, is a very short and easy one 
in Noakholly, and T think this may make the people stronger. Toe ordinary cultivators buy 
plenty of fish, flesh, and fowl, and live generously ; they also wear good dhuties , long 
petticoats down to their heels, being considered due to decency by the Puritan Mahomedans. 
Women are rarely seen either at work or at the market, and on the whole the people arc, as 
compared with ryots of the same class in the north, very comfortably off. The court acnlahs 
and foreigners also are healthy compared with those north of the Ganges. Although the 
fall in the price of rice has seriously crippled the resources of the people and left them less 
oash to spend than they expected, it wonld be absurd to talk of distress. It is difficult to get 
a coolie for eight hours’ work for 4 annas. 

“ The caste of weavers called Joogees is gradually taking to cultivation, their craft being 
ruined by the importation of cloth from Europe and America.” 

39. In Tipperah the people had abundance of cheap food during the year, but the 
fall in the price of rice seriously affected their pockets. Mr. Toynbee remarks “ The greater 
part of the money savings and earnings of the people in this district appears to me to go 
into the pockets of pleaders, muktears, and hangers-on at the courts. They have taken the 
place once held by the amlah, and the expression ‘ ukil karaj ’ is something more than a mere 
figure of speech. Except in parts of South Sylhet, I have seen no ryots in India whose 
general material condition is better than that of the people of this district.” 


Extract paragraphs 27, 28, and 29 from the General Administration Report for the year 1883. 

Para. 27. Hill Tracts.*— The condition of the people was far from satisfactory. The' 
outturn of the jhooms being poor, the people had to live by cutting timber, bamboos, and forest 
produce. 

28. Tipperah . — The material condition of the people continues good in spite of the 
glutted state of the rice market and the absence of the ready money in the ryots’ hands. 
No labour can be procured locally. Toe railway survey parties had to pay at exorbitant rates.* 

29. Noakholly . — The condition of the people was prosperous. 


Copies of paragraphs 21, 22, 23 and 24 from the General Administration Report for the year 1884. 

Para. 21. Regarding the condition of the people, the Magistrate of Chittagong observes 
briefly : — ‘ Toe majority oil the people iu the district show undeniable marks of prosperity 
and independence.” •' 

22. The Magistrate of Tipperah writes: — “The people are well off. The absence of 
women from markets and the fields, showing that they are not required to work except for 
domestic purposes, is tolerable evidence of the fact that their husbands are able to earn 
enough for the support of their family. Iu most other districts, the females of the lower 
classes work iu the fields, weeding and transplanting crops: they form the majority at 
markets and hits, but in this district few stem to stir abroad beyond the precincts of their 
own villages, 
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u Rgntft are : very low, and it woald appear as if it were equally impossible for. Government 
or for the zemindars to raise them. Village sites betoken ease and in some cases affluence. 
There is no labouring population, no large class which earns its daily bread by daily labour : 
it is perhaps hardly reasonable to expect that rents will rise until there is a surplus population 
compelled to earn its livelihood by daily labonr. for wages: petty cultivators by combination 
successfully resist any considerable rise.” 

28. The Magistrate of Noakholly writes to the sagie effect regarding the prosperous 
condition of the people of bis district. 

24. The material prosperity of the people of this division is indeed a fact which admits 
of no dispute. There are very few wealthy individuals; but on the other hand there are no 
panpers. The possession of wealth is widely diffused among all class of the commodity. 
I attribute this fortunate condition .of things to the system of land tenures which prevails, 
under which almost every individual is the possessor of a small plot of land . or interest in 
land and a fair rent : fixity of rates and free right of 6ale are almost universally claimed 
and recognized. Very few of the evils which are said to exist in other parts of these 
provinces, in consequence of the permanent settlement, exist in this division. Rack-renting 
is virtually uriknown, and the only practical difficulty under the existing rent law which 
needs a remedy is the difficulty of realizing undisputed rents from under-tenants. 


Copy of paragraph 28 from the General Administration Report for the year 1885. 

Paha. 28. The reports are with one exception unanimous as to the material condition of the 
people being excellent, and even better than in the previous year, the cause being that they 
had excellent crops combined with high prices for the rice crop. The Magistrate of 
Chittagong considers that the extension of khas management, ?nd the increase of leases 
to ryots direct from Government without the intervention of a middleman, has had much 
to do with the general prosperity. In Noakholly the Magistrate remarks that “ the great 
bulk of the people are better off than in most parts of India,” aod but for their proneness 
to litigation, be considers they would be better off still. The Sub-divisional Officer of 
Fenny, while admitting the general ontward prosperity, considers that parts of the country 
are rapidly becoming over-populated, and that even now the margin is not great owing to 
there being no outlet for the people except agriculture. Looking at the enormous food exports of 
the division, the time feared by this officer must be considered a long way off. It is undoubt- 
edly unsatisfactory, as remarked by him, that so comparatively few of the people have any 
resource beyond their crops. This is, however, less the casein the two districts of Noakholly and 
Chittagong than in any part of Bengal with which I am acquainted, as these two districts; 
furnish nearly all the lascars, who are now so . largely employed in steamers, and thus add 
considerably to their gains. Another very large external source of gain will be dealt with under 
the next heading. This division has also fewer of the non-labouring middle class, who will 
not do manual labour than probably any other in Bengal. This is the class on. whom a 
rise in the prioe of food tells severely, and who suffer when the ryot is most prosperous. 

The single exception to the general prosperity was the Hill Tracts. The crops in the 
jhoome were by no means good, being dependent on the early rains, which were insufficient. 
Still until lately the local officers believed that there was enough to support the people till the 
Indian corn crop is got in July. In March it appeared that this was not the case, the cfop, 
originally scanty, having been still further reduced by rats, and some help has had to be 
given in places. The valne of the grain now being advanced will be recovered partly in cash 
and partly in labour. 


Copy of paragraphs 21, 22, 23, 24 and 26 • from the General Administration Report 

for the year 1886. 

Paba. 21. The condition of the people of the division as a whole continued to be above 
average. They had rather above average rice crops, and high prices were obtained which is 
better for the ordinary ryot than bumper crops and low prices. The Collector of Chittagong 
notes that cultivating ryots are now applying for leases of Government lands direct, which are 
being freely given to the advantage of both Government and the ryot, as the rates taken by 
Government are lower than those charged by middlemen, while Government gets more by direct 
collection than the middlemen used to pay. 

22. In Tipperah the crops were damaged in the lowlying lands of thanas Chandina, 
Mnradnagar and of the Brahmonberiah sub-division, but the higher lands benefited,, and the 
gain was probably quite as great on the whole as the loss. There was some individual suffer- 
ing, and Mr. Skrine got a grant of Rs. 2,100 from the Central Inundation Committee in Calcutta 
and distributed it among some 800 families. There was no actual necessity for this, but I 
have no doubt the recipients were glad to get the money, and that it saved them from get- 
ting deeper into debt. The price of rice nowhere rose above 16 seers for the rupee. , 

28. In Noakholly the good harvest and high prices gave the people funds to indulge freely 
in litigation, which in all three districts is the favourite means of disposing of surplus cash. In 
one of the Ward’s reports of the Noakholly district, the Manager (himself a Mahomedan) remarks 
on the large number of the ryots and tennreholders who have two wives (as snre sign of pros- 
perity), and the way in which these women are supplied with jewellery, and remarks that, 
but for the money spent in litigation, these men would be very well-to-do indeed. 

24. The Hill Tracts crops were better than in the previous year, and the people were, 
therefore better off ; bnt all the advances given by Government in April were not repaid 
daring the year. 
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ib. As noted last year, the people of Chittagong and Noakholly are less entirely 
dependent on their crops than in any other part of Bengal. They get large snms for working 
In Bnrmab, and as lascars and firemen. A man working for sis months as a fireman gets 
his food and Bs. 15 a month at least, of which he probably spends Us. 2 or Bs. 8, and at the 
end of six months comes home with Rs. 70 or Ks. 8u in his pocket. The Borooah Mags of 
Chittagong too make large sums as cooks, and some 600 men go yearly on kheddah work, 
getting good pay and their food free. 


Copy of paragraph 20, 21, 22 and 23 from tie General Administration Report for th 

year 1887. 

Paba. 20. The agricultural population of the Chittagong district was prosperous. 
Ctops were above average, and prices on the whole fair. The standard of comfort of the 
Ordinary ryot is very high in Chittagong— quite as high as in any district in the province, 

Backergunge not excepted. The Collector says : — “ The villages all over the district look 

prosperous. Every homestead has trees planted, golahs wherein paddy is stored, large stacks 
of straw covered with netting of straw rope and built on a platform. Buffaloes and cattle 
are numerous, and there are plenty of poultry and goats about. In Cox’s Bazar 
carts haVe been introduced to fetch home the rice from the fields, which is a great step 
in advance. Wheeled traffic was quite unknown there within three or four years.” The 
Burmese War had a bad effect on the trade with Burmah carried on by the Mug residents 
of Cox’s Bazar, and several of the merchants suffered heavy losses. The Collector notes 
that, for the first time, he saw Mug women working on the roads, whioh indicates that the 
non-agricultural Mug population was not prosperous last year. 

21, I have already indicated that the year has been a bad one in a large part of the 

Tipperah district. The present Collector has just joined from Durbhunga, and he thus 

contrasts the condition of the two districts: — “In Durbhunga a coolie is glad to earn 6 pice 
or at most 2 annas by a whole day’s labour; for 4 or 6 annas he will go often so 
much as 80 miles in the day, carrying a box or package. In Tipperah a coolie labourer 
under any circumstances will not come to work for less than 5 or 6 annas a day, and he 
will charge a rupee if he has to walk anything like 20 miles. A labourer in Tipperah, it is 
said, must spend at least 10 pice in the day if he wishes to feed himself in a style suitable to 
his condition. The people in Tipperah fare better, and are more independent than those of 
Durbhunga, and they live in better houses, and are better clad ; but yet they are not so 
well off as those of Dacca or Furreedpore or Mymensingh : at least such is my impression from 
fny acquaintance with these districts. I think Tipperah is the poorest, or, perhaps I should 
say, the least well off of the Eastern Bengal districts, but this may be the result of the bad 
harvests that have been gathered in portions of the district of late years.” Mr. Price has 
spent most of his time, since he joined, in Tipperah, in the parts where most damage was done, 
and where there has been a succession of three bad harvests, yet still he finds the people in 
better ease than in Durbhunga. In ordinary seasons the Tipperah ryot is better off than 
those of Furreedpore, Dacca and Mymensiogh, and it is only the circumstances under which 
Mr. Price has seen the Tipperah ryot which has caused him to think his position worse than 
that of bis fellows on the other bank of the Megna. When crops fail, the people of Brahman? 
beriah and Kusba have two industries to fall back on, and thus procure money to purchase 
food. I mean the salting of fish and the cutting of jungle produce from the hills. Many 
have subsisted by these means during the past year, and none have been so distressed as to 
be compelled to fall back on road work. It is in fact the beggars, who always subsist on alms, 
who have suffered most, as people had less to give than usual. 

22. The people of Noakholly benefited by the damages in Tipperah, and there was a 
steady flow of rice northward into the distressed parts. The year was thus a good one; but both 
the Collector and the Sub-divisional Officer of Fenny deplore the dependence of the people on 
agriculture and clerkships, and the want of any other trade or commeroe. This is only partly 
true, as the people are largely employed in steamers and ships, but there is no doubt that the 
weaving industry has suffered severely. 

The Sub-divisional Officer of Fenny writes very strongly regarding the harm he considers 
that the vernacular schools are doing. He expresses himself as follows < f< To throw adrift 
nto the world a cultivator’s or an artisan’s son as a vernacular scholar, hating his own 
profession, and finding no room for the use of his vernacular scholarship, except in writing 
anonymous petitions of a most disgraceful kind, is to ruin him body and soul.” This is 
strong language, but there is some ground for it, and it is a matter of regret that even in a 
backward district like Noakholly the supply of men who refuse to do any work unconnected 
with writing should exceed the demand. It is such men who form the discontented and 
disloyal class, who are anxious for ohanges and what they call reforms, which they hope will 
give them employment. 

23. The people of the Hill Tracts, who did not suffer from the depredations of rats, were 
well off. Plough cultivation is increasing, and the quantity of tobacco grown is larger 
every year. 

From the nature of the country jhoming must always be the main occupation of the 
people, but there are large tracts of excellent soil in the valleys weil fitted to grow profitable 
crops on. During the year under report 2,605 acres were settled after survey, and there are 
applications pending for 4,164 acres more. A very large number of these settlements are 
with hillmen. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


No, 109M, dated Rampore Beauleah, the 30th April 1888. 

From— E. E. Lowis, Esq., o.s., Commissioner of the Rajshahye Division, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue (Agricultural) Dept. 

With reference to Government circular No. 35Agri., dated 9th December 
1887, I have the honour to submit my report on the condition of the lower 
classes of the population, after consulting selected district officers in the 

division. . 

2. My report has been delayed owing to delay in receipt of information 
from one or two officers who have been at pains to go into the matter thoroughly. 
The subject had to be enquired into carefully, and the field of enquiry was a 
wide one ; so that it was impossible to submit anything like accurate informa* 
tion earlier. 

3. Dinagepore . — The Sub-divisional Officer of Thakurgaon reports that 
the condition of the poorer classes of people is really deplorable, notwithstand- 
ing cheap and large quantities of land available. He has not, however, given 
accurate figures in support of his statement, and his estimates are not always 
to be trusted. He estimates the average holding of an ordinary cultivator 
to be 10 bigahs, yielding a produce of 30 maunds of paddy, valued at Rs. 1-12 
a maund, and thinks that, though the ryot keeps the whole of his produce for 
home consumption, he is still in want of nearly Rs. 27 for his food alone, and 
that after allowing for the cost of clothes, bullocks, &c., his yearly deficit 
amounts to Rs. 53-14. This he has to make up by labour if he can spare the 
time from his agricultural pursuits. He barely gets two meals a day, and 
suffers from an insufficiency of food. The Collector considers that the estimate 
given by the Sub-divisional Officer of the average outturn, viz., 3 maunds a 
bigah, is obviously too low ; while he has unnecessarily debited the ryot with 
the cost of a ploughman, &c. The general conclusions arrived at disagree 
from those formed by the Manager of Maldwar, a large estate in his sub-division, 
and from the Collector’s own observation of the people. The Sub-divisional 
Officer, I may add, is new to the district, and does not appear to have gone very 
deep in his enquiries ; for I observe that he does not attempt to solve the 
problem why it is impossible to get coolies for road or other work in Dinage- 
pore even during the period when agricultural operations are at a standstill. 
This fact does not support his view of a yearly defioit to be made up by 
labour when the ryot can spare time. 

4. The Settlement Officer of Sunkerpore also takes a somewhat gloomy 

view of the condition of the poorer classes of cultivators. With reference to 
this Mr. Marindin observes : “ He seems to consider it a hardship that the 

women of this class should work to supplement the family earnings, and he 
describes with pity a meal, which consists of rioe, d&l, curry and fish. It is 
no doubt largely due to false statements of this nature that the idea is pre- 
valent among a certain class of philanthropists that the Indian peasantry 
suffer as a rule from a daily insufficiency of food. Though he takes such 
a low view of their condition, this officer reports that among the Mahomedans 
the males and females both take three meals a day, while among the Hindus 
the males eat three times, but the females only twice a day. The children 

always get four meals a day.” 

6. I proceed to notice briefly the information gathered regarding the 
four classes of rural population— cultivators, labourers, artizans, and those who 
subsist on charity. Information has been derived from the Manager of the 
Sunkerpore Estate, which represents the condition of things in the south of the 
district, and from the Managers of the Maldwar and Ohooramon Estates, which 
may be said to represent the north and west of the district. 

6. Cultivators . — The Manager of "the Sunkerpore Estate reports that 
this class is more comfortably off than the agricultural labourers. The income 
of the family is supplemented by the women, who husk paddy, and sometimes 
by the employment in service of one or other member of the family. Six 
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illustrations are given, the circumstances of which are very similar. I quote 

the ^mb^KaOurta — Age 25 ; household seven members, father, Eve sons, 
and one daughter-in-law ; working members all seven. 

Soureet of Income. 

Bs. 


Produce of 25 bigabs, 300 
maunds, at annas 8 a maund.*. 50 
One cart, worked for six -months 
brings in ... ••• 


The moveable property consists of— 

Bs. 

5 Bullocks ... ••• 

5 Cows ... ••• 

1 Cart ... •• 'J® 

Ornaments ••• ••• ®® 


Sale of daki 

Total 
Deduct rent 

Balance 


8 Metal plates 
6 Lotahs 
8 Brass cups 


1 - 


Total 


Bs. 

... 60 
240 
... 27 

... 213 


B. 

.. 20 
.. 180 


jtq deists. • 

The ordinary food of the family is rice, d&l, fish, vegetables and Me. 

In another case given the ryot deals in country produce and adds Bs. 35 
to his income in this way. The income and debts of the six families illus- 


trated are as follows : 

Income. Debts. 

Bs. ®’ 8, 

126 60 

213 Nil. 

160 41 


Income. 

Bs. 

64 

125 

114 


Debts. 

Bs. 

45 

Nil. 

20 


In the illustrations given, the incomes range from Bs. 126 to Rs. 213 

annually, and in all, except one case, brass utensils and silver ornaments are 

in use The food is rice, d&l, fish and vegetables. In four cases the family 
is in debt to the following amounts :— Rs. 60, Rs. 41, Rs. 45 and Rs. 20. 

Though the actual cost of living is not given in the above cases of agri- 
cultural labourers and petty cultivators, it is evident that m ail, except perhaps 
one case, that of Kasi Boona, means are sufficient to keep the families m 
Question above want. The exception is in the case of Kasi Boona, whose 
Sicome is Rb. 64 only, and the members of the family number seven; yet eveh 
here it is stated that the allowance of food is three meals a day. . # 

The Settlement Officer of Maldwar has made detailed enquiries in two 
villages and sporadic enquiries in others. The two villages selected for enquiry 

were Sealosh and Shagram. ■ . ,, , ... . , 

In these two villages there are six families of khoodkast or settled ryots 
and 13 of under-ryots of Mahomedans and Hindus— no agricultural labourers, 
artizans or beggars. The following table shows (excluding fractions) the 
average resources and expenditure of these 19 families :— 


Bgs. 

Average area of each ryot’s land 
under cultivation Ml 29 

Mds. 


Produce in grain 
Quantity sold 

Money value 


Mds. 

Quantity kept for food and seed 99 


Money value of special crops •• 
Income from sale of milk, &o. .. 
Total money income » 


... 129 
... 30 
Be. 

... 30 

Expenditure. 

Rent and cost of cultivation ... 

Household expenses, exclusive of grain kept for borne consumption 
Clothes ••• ••• # ••• 

Total 

Average number of persons in family 
Hature of food. — Rice, choora, muri, d&l, fish and vegetables. * 

Quantity used daily . — Rice 5 seers, d&l 8 chittacks, fish 3 chittacks, vegeta- 
bles 13 chittaok8. 

Number of meals taken. — Adults 8, children 4. 


Rs. 

12 

13 

.65 
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If the money value of the grain kept for consumption and converted into 
rice be calculated at the rate of Rs. 1*12 a maund, which is the average retail 
price throughout the year, and assuming the consumption to be 45 maunds 
at 5 seers per diem, the following estimates of income and expenditure would 
appear to be correct : — 

B*. 

76 maands of paddy would yield 45 maunds of rice, value of 45 


maunds of rice at Re. 1-12 a maund equals 
Income from other sources ... 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Cost of 45 maunds of rice at Rs. 1-12 a maund 
Other expenses ••• ••• 

Total 


78 

55 

133 


... ' 78 
. 63 

... 141 


which would leave a trifling Stock of paddy in the ryot’s hands out of 
the 99 maunds minus 76 maunds — 'some 23 maunds <at the end of the year. 
Out of the 19 families, eight are in debt to the amount of Rs. 153 as the 
aggregate. In five families one or more of the members are employed as 
servants. 

Speaking generally of the condition of these 19 families, the Settlement 
'Officer reports that the khoodkast or settled ryots are the best off. They have 
the pick of the lands in the village. All these families take their meals 
'three times a day, which consists of rice, d&l, vegetables and fish. They have 
brass utensils and silver and gold ornaments of small value. Their houses 
are gdod and neat, made of thatching grass and bamboos. Most of them 
'have cattle. The women do not work for wages, but help in the oultivation 
and household work. Except for debt principally incurred .for marriage 
'expenses, they would be in a very well-to-do condition. As far as food and 
clothing go, the khoodkast and under-ryots appear to live very much in the 
Bame style. 

The Settlement Officer of Chooramon has made most careful and detailed 
enquiries' into five villages which are under settlement, and has been able 
to give correct areas according to the survey papers. The five villages com- 
prise 41 families. They consist of — 

Mahome - 
da ns, 

7 

2 

> 





Hindus* 

Cultivators 

• •• 

20 

22 

Agricultural labourers ... 

• •• 

12 

10 

i 



41 



41 

cultivators. The following table shows the average resources and expenditure 


Area of holding 


Bgs. 

21 

Dhan and rdbi produce (mostly the former) 


Mds. 

114 

Quantity sold ... ... ... 

• ** 

.29 

Money value »• ... 

«» 

Bs. 

... 44 

Quantity kept for home nse 


Mds. 

85 

Money valne of special crops -. 

— • 

Bs. 

6 

Total money income 

••• 

75 

Expenditure. 

Cost of cultivation ... ... 


26 

Cost of food and household* expenses ... 

... 

37 

Total cost 

... 63 


* Excluding* price of rice, as ibis is provided for by the produce of the cultivators’ fields. 
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Average number in family ... ... ••• . 

Natural of food— Rice, vegetables daily, d&l, fish occasionally 


Quautity of rice per head used daily ••• ••• 

Number of meals a day— males 3, women 3, children 4. 


Debt ‘ ••• * ••• 

Brass utensils, value ... ••• 

Silver and gold ornaments, value •«. ••• 

The Women husk rioe, weave gunny, and weed crops. 

The daily diet of rise, &c., can be supplemented by fish caught in the 
bheels during a portion of the year, and by vegetables grown on homestead 
lands. Houses cost but little to repair, constructed as they are with thatching- 
grass and bamboos. The thatching is made from the rice straw, and nearly 
every ryot owns a clump of bamboos. Brass utensils are in use in most house- 
holds, and cheap silver or shell ornaments are worn by the women. The 
necessary clothing is simple and cheap, consisting generally for the men of a 
langote or cloth one and a quarter yards long and 9 inches broad worn round 
the body, and a gamcha or cloth two yards long and one yard broad tied round 
the head or carried over the shoulder. Twenty-three out of the above men- 
tioned 41 families are indebted— 15 on account of marriage expenses and 
eight from other causes. Every male and female adult eats three meals a day, 
which consists of a julpan or early morning meal of choora and muri, or of 
what is left of the previous night's rice soaked in water, and two cooked meals 
at noon and the evening. The children have four meals — two julpans and two 

cooked meals. , « , 

7. Agricultural labourers . — The Manager of Sunkerpore reports that, 
owing to a sparse population, these are in great demand. They get in addition 
to wages three meals a day, and, if of the same caste as their employer, a share 
of his food. The women earn about Rs. 2-8 a month by h usk ing grain for 
others, or by purchasing unhusked grain and selling cleaned rice in the 
market, the earnings from which supplement the earnings of the male mem- 
bers and enable the family to live comfortably. The labouring classes are 
mostly in debt, but do not seem much troubled by the burden, as service is 
given in satisfaction of debt, and payment of money is not insisted on as long 
as the service continues. In some cases the debt and service descends from 
father to son. Mr. Ricketts does not think this practice presses hardly upon 
those bound by this species of service. It is true the custom may be morally 
degrading, but on the other hand it secures the labourers a permanent employ- 
ment with the certainty of sufficiency of food and clothing. Mr. Ricketts 
gives a typical case — 

Chamba Nashya — Aged 25. household members four— himself, father, 
mother and wife ; working members himself, father and mother. He serves 
on a monthly salary of Rs. 2 and daily food valued at Rs. 2-8— total Rs. 4-8 
a month ; approximate annual income Rs. 50. his father also serves on a 
monthly wage of • Rs. 3 and daily food Rs. 2-8— total Rs. 5-8, and gets the 
same food as his employer. His master also provides him with clothes three 
timwi during the year, consisting of three dhuties and two chudders. His 
approximate annual income is Rs. 66. His mother husks paddy for six months 
in the year and thereby earns Rs. 2-8 a month, or Rs. 15 a year. The total 
annual income of the family thus amounts to Rs. 141. The family possesses 
a pair of silver bracelets and necklace valued Rs. 12, six metal utensils valued 
Rs. 4-8. He married three years ago at a cost of Rs. 100. He borrowed 
Rs. 50 at an interest of 6 annas per rupee. The money was borrowed from his 
employer, and the debt is being liquidated by service, except the interest 
which is paid in cash and amounts to Rs. 18-12 a year. The family eats three 
fimfts a day. Some members of this class have small holdings and vegetable 
gardens, the produce of which supplement their earnings. One case is given 
where the labourer possesses four buffaloes, one pig, and one cart, and 
consumes five seers of pachwai a week, the cost of which is 10 annas. The 


Rs. 

6 

Seer. 

1 


Rs. 
39 
8 or 9 
17 
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annual income and debt of the six families in which the Manager held enquiries 
are : — 


Income. 


Debt. 

Income, 



Debt. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

54 

• •• 

20 

126 

• • • 

... 

25 

184 

• •• 

6 

184 


• •• 

60 

141 

• ••• 

50 

122 


• e • 

40 


The Manager of Chooramon reports that the labourers eat pdnthdbhdt , 
or rice left over from last night's dinner for their julpan or early morning 
meal, a cooked meal at noon, and another cooked meal at night. As a class 
they eat well, and are well clothed. The poorest get two meals a day, and it 
is hut seldom that any one has to he content with one meal only. 

The Settlement Officer of Maldwar has enquired into the case of seven 
agricultural labourers. They all have small holdings averaging four bigahs. 
The average produce of the holding is 23 maunds, which is kept for house 
consumption and the average earnings of each family Rs. 79. Besides this, 
the money value of other produce, such as vegetables and chillies, is 
calculated at Rs. 5. The cost of rent and cultivation is estimated to he 
Rs. 7, and the cost of living and household expenses to be Rs. 99. The 
following therefore would he a correct estimate of the agricultural labourer’s 
income and expenditure : — 

Income. 

Value of paddy at Re. 1 per maand 

Value of other produce ... 

Wages of self and family 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Cost of cultivation 

Household expenses ... ... ... 

Total 


Rs. 

28 

5 

79 

*107 


7 

99 


106 


The agricultural labourers are paid partly in money and partly in 
kind ; somtimes with food and lodging. The money wage is 3 annas day ; 
when food and lodging is given it is 1 anna 3 pie. They frequently hold land. 
The females husk paddy and earn about Re. 1 a month. This class cannot 
afford brass utensils or silver ornaments. Though it would appear that they 
only just manage to make two ends meet, they manage to eat the same food 
and in the same quantities as the ordinary cultivators. They are as a class 
largely in debt, incurred for marriage expenses. In the case of the seven 
families mentioned, the debt aggregates Rs. 695 or Rs. 93 per family. 

Among the 12 families of agricultural labourers, whose condition was 
enquired into by the Settlement Officer of Chooramon, the average area in 
cultivation is 2£ bigahs, the produce of which was kept for home consumption. 
The average wages earned by a family is Rs. 66, which is supplemented by 
the sale of garden crops and gives an income of Rs. 83. The cost of living 
for a family of six persons, exclusive of the rice consumed, comes to Rs. 4.8 — ■ 
the cost of rice at the average quantity of 3 seers a day, or 27 maunds. Of 
this, 9 maunds are provided by the produce of the holding and the cost of the 
remaining 18 maunds at Rs. 1-12 a maund comes to Rs. 31, which, plus Rs. 48, 
equals an expenditure of Rs. 79 against an income of Rs. 83. These 
agricultural labourers live in the same style as the cultivators, the only 
noticeable difference being in the value of their household utensils and 
ornaments. 

8. Artizan class . — This class is small. Mr. Ricketts gives three illustra- 
tions of the living of this class : — 

(i.) Bam Button Patni — Age 30 ; members of household, himself, wife 
and two children ; working members himself and wife. He makes bamboo 
baskets, tatties, &c., and his average earnings are three annas a day and 
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approximate annual income Rs. 60 : his wife earns two annas a day by husking 
paddy, and the total earnings of the family amount to Rs. 90. He possesses 
seven metal utensils, value Rs. 7, and silver ornaments, value Rs. 8 ; has no 
debts and consumes rice, dfi.1, fish and vegetables. 

(ii.) Rupdass blacksmith— Himself, wife and child ; working member 
himself; his average earnings are five annas a day, or Rs. 113 a year. He 
possesses five metal utensils, value Rs. 10, and silver ornaments, value Rs. 12; 
lias no debts and lives on rice, d&l, fish and vegetables. 

(iii.) Gaya Nath Mistree, carpenter — Himself and wife; his daily earnings 
are three annas and anuual income Rs. 67. Besides this, he has seven bigahs 
of land on the adhiaree principle, which raises his income to Rs. 75. He has 
four metal utensils, value Rs. 3, and his food consists of rice, d&l, fish and 
vegetables. The Collector directed the Settlement Officer of Maldwar’s 
attention to a settlement of Tantis (weavers) at Ranisankail, and he has 
furnished the following facts regarding their condition. He says, however, 
that he found it very difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of their 
earnings, so that, the figures can only be taken as approximately true. 
There are 21 families ; their aggregate annual earnings amount to Rs. 2,258, 
an average of Rs. 107 per family. The largest family consists of 11 members, 
two of ten, but the average number is five. The largest earnings are made by 
the families with most members in it. The family with 11 members earns 
Rs. 202 annually; those with ten members Rs. 182. The smallest earnings 
are made by a single adult male Rs. 30, and a single adult female 
Rs. 24. The earnings of 21 families range between Rs. 24 and Rs. 202 ; and 
the average is Rs. 107. They have no land except small garden plots 
round their houses. The average annual expenditure for each family is 
Rs. 102 in each case, a few rupees within the income. The cost of 
feasts is estimated to he less than one rupee per family and ornaments 
a little over that sum. They eat the same food as the cultivators in general. 
But the quantity is stated to be less, being two meals a day for each adult 
and three for children. The single adult female mentioned as earning Rs. 24 
uses three-fourths seer of rice a day, and the single adult male earning Rs. 30 
a seer of rice. The debt incurred by these weavers is appalling. Of the 21 
families noted above, 18 are in debt. One debt of Rs. 150 has been incurred 
for trade expenses, the rest for marriage expenses : one family earning Bs. 128 
owes Rs. 800 ; another earning Rs. 107 owes Rs. 400 ; another earning 
Rs. 132 owes Rs. 260. One family owes Rs. 14 only, and the debt of the 
rest varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100. The adult female is said to earn 
one-third of what the male earns. These weavers are reported to bo indolent 
in nature and suffer from slack seasons. Their women wear shell ornaments 
and the use of brass utensils is limited. Though poor and in debt, it would 
not appear that they suffer from insufficiency of food. 

9. Class that subsists on charity.— This class is mainly composed of 
Bairagees and Baishnomees among the Hindus and Fakirs among the Maho- 
medans. They are strong, well fed, sturdy beggars. The Collector himself 
visited a great portion of the district during the last cold weather, and he has 
nowhere seen signs of an underfed population or an instance of want of 
sufficient food. Hardly more than three beggars visited the Collector’s camp 
during the three months’ tour, and these showed no signs of want of nourish- 
mont. He adds 

“As you are aware, the population does not press hardly upon the 
laud in this district ; rents are low. Rice, the staple crop, is so exten- 
sively grown that this is the largest rice-producing district in your divi- 
sion. The proportion of labour is so unequal to the demand that every 
year a large number of labourers from the west of the province visit the district 
for harvest work and road-making ; so that, generally speaking, it may be 
said that the work of the district is done by imported labour. From the 
enquiries detailed above, it would appear that the average size of a holding 
varies from eight bigahs in the middle and south of the district to 20 or 29 
higahs in the west.” The ordinary ryot’s income in the Collector’s opinion 
ranges between Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per annum, and his want 9 being simple 
he is able to provide himself with sufficient food and clothing, to maintain 
himself in comparative comfort, and even to lay by a few rupees, if he were not 
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burdened with marriage expenses, which run him into debt. The agri- 
cultural labourers earn enough to maintain themselves and their families 
much in the same style as ordinary small cultivator, but are more largely 
in debt. Their incomes seem to average about Rs. 100. Among the artizans 
the weavers are worst off, and are heavily in debt, but still they continue to 
buy enough food. The class that subsists entirely on charity is small, 
principally composed of religious mendicants. Mr. Marindin concludes — 

“ It would be rash to say that in a large district like this there are no 
individual cases of poverty and hardship, but it may be emphatically ascertained 
that (if the Harus, a limited case, about whom the information given is vague, 
are excepted) no class in this district suffers from any insufficiency of food. 
The enquiries have been limited as to area, but they have been made in all 
parts Of the district, and personally from the people whose condition has been 
described. As far therefore as the question of food goes, the information 
gathered may be relied on.” 

10. Rajshahye.—' l'cis district is divided into three administrative sub* 
division?* in all of which land appears to be held by ryots at an almost uniform 
rate of Ks. 1-4 per bigah and the quantity of land held by each ryot is calcu- 
lated at bigahs 4 3 with an annual rental of Es. 5-3 on an average, as appears 
from the cess papers file under Act IX of 1880. The average rate of rent stated 
above does not agree with what 1 learnt from the few personal enquiries 
which I made ; nor does it agree with the result obtained by the officer appointed 
to survey and make a settlement and record of right in the Dubalhati Estate. 
This officer did not report direct to me, but his remarks, addressed to the 
Director of Agriculture, passed through me. The Collector reports that the 
annual value of the land on an average of produce from all sources is estimated 
at about Rs. 8 per bigah, exclusive of rent to landlord and expenses of cultiva- 
tion. With respect to a village in the Sudder sub-division, the cess return 
shows the number of people holding less than 5 bigahs of land to be 35, of 
those holding from 5 to 10 bigahs to be 9, of those holding 10 to 20 bigahs to 
be 1 5, and of those holding 20 bigahs and upwards, who alone may in general 
be considered to be well off, to be 4 only out of the total population of 63 ryots. 
From this the percentage of the four grades of the agricultural population, 
which may be supposed to form more than 50 per cent, of the entire population 
of the district, may be roughly calculated as — 


People holding 

5 bigahs 

... 

• • • 

... 55*6 

Do. 

5 to 10 „ 

••• 

• •• 

... 14-3 

D-. 

10 to 20 „ 


• • • 

... 23 

Do. 

20 and upwards 

• • • 

... 

6-3 


Total ... 100 


From this it will be observed that only about 6 per cent, of the agricul- 
tural class are well off, 23 per cent, seem to live from hand to month, relying 
upon their agricultural profits alone, 14 per cent, are supposed to manage 
to live with their families, supplementing their agricultural income with what 
they get by working for others, and that the greater portion seem to be 
unable to make both ends meet, except by denying themselves some of the 
necessaries of life. They cannot avoid running into debt on occasions of 
marriage and other social ceremonies, bad harvests, &c. The Dearah portion 
of the district is reported to be subject to annual inundation, which, not 
seldom, sweeps away the aus paddy, their staple crop, leaving behind very 
little for the cultivators to live upon. 

The Sub-divisional Officer of Nattore estimates from the example of 
two typical villages, and also from local enquiries generally, that the average 
population of each agricultural village is about 250 persons and the average 
number of persons supported by the wages of each labourer to be three, while 
he estimates two families in a village, or six persons, to be dependent on charity. 
He calculates the average holding of each cultivator at 11 bigahs, with a rental 
of Es. 16-8, the cost of cultivation at Rs. 3-8 per bigah, and the total profit 
to the cultivator at Rs. 15 for the 11 bigahs. The Collector considers this 
estimate to be much fr o low, and that the figures of the Cess Deputy Collector, 
viz , Rs. 8 as profit per bigah, are far more probable. 
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The 8ub-divisional Officer of Nowgong made enquiries in two villages and 
writes as follows: — 

« T /ikp! most villages of this sub-division, Chuck Dev and Chuck Mittan 
are villages of agriculturists, though some of their people follow a few other 
professions in addition to agriculture. The lands are generally of two kinds, 
viz., high and low lands : the soil of the former light sandy which is best 
suited to the cultivation of gaoja and other rabi crops, and that of the 
latter stiff clay, which produces paddy and jute in abundance. In seasons of 
drought, when the high lands cease to he cultivated for want of moisture, the 
other class produces what does not prove insufficient to protect the cultivators 
from starvation ; similarly at time of high floods, when the country . is 
inundated, the high lands producing what preserve their owners from scarcity. 
The people of the villages do not, under such circumstances, entertain any 
apprehension of the occurrence of a famine among them.” 

The total population of Chuck Dev consists of 179 soul9, and that of 
Chuck Mittan 138. The people are by caste Mahomedans, except three men 
who are shoe-makers. Their professions are shown below by families 


Professions. 

Chuck Dev. 

Chuck Mittan. 

Professions. 

Chuok Dot. 

Chuck Mittan. 

Cultivators 

... 17 

15 

Oil-vendors 

... 3 

8 

Agrieultur 

al 


Coolies 

••• 2 

1 

labourers 

... 10 

5 

Tailor 

... 1 


Ganja brokers 

... 2 

1 

Hooka- vendor 

... 1 

• • • 

Stamp vendor 

... 1 

• •• 

Servants 

... 2 

• •f 

Book-seller 

... 1 

• • • 

Others 

... 1 

• • • 

School pundit 

... 1 

• • • 

Goldsmith 

••• ... 

1 

Shoe-maker 

... 1 

• • • 





The size of the holding of two men only of Chuck Dev is above 50 and 
below 75 higahs. None of the other villagers have jotes of this size. The 
size of the holding of three men of Chuck Mittan is above 25 and below 50 
bigahs, but none of Chuck Dev have holdings of this class. Two men of the 
latter and three of the former have jotes to the size of above 10 and below 25 
bigahs. Five men of Chuck Dev and six of Chuck Mittan have holdings above 
five and below 10 bigahs. The other holdings of the two villages are all below 
five bigahs. 

11. As to the price obtained by the ryot for his produce, the 
poorer classes are so much in the hands of the zemindars and the mahajans 
that they are never able to sell at the most advantageous rate. The 
Collector observes that there is a consensus of opinion that within the 
last 20 years there has been a rise in the wages of the agricultural 
labourer. Formerly the rate was from one-half to two annas a day. Now 
it rangers from three annas to four annas a day. But this rise has been almost 
coincident with the rise in the prices of common food ; so it does not really 
imply any particular amelioration in the condition of the labouring classes. 
The Collector does not take into consideration the fact that the labourer is 
fed by his employer, and besides, though wages have doubled, the price of food 
has not doubled. 

12. The artizans are reported to be averse to work and badly off. The 
manufacturing classes are becoming impoverished : most indigenous manufac- 
tures have been crushed by British competition. The ancient weaving industry 
has been almost extinguished. The continual tendency of events has been to 
turn the people more and more towards agriculture and less and less to 
manufacture. This class of the population, however, is not always badly off, 
for I find that the best-to-do class of artizan, namely, the carpenter, can 
generally earn eight annas a day, and in the season of repairing boats from 
twelve annas to one rupee per day. 

13. Class that subsists on charity . — The number of beggars is estimated 
by the Cess Deputy Collector at 6 per cent, of the total population 
and by the Sub-divisional Officer of Nattore at two families of three 
persons each in a village population of 250, or about 2£ per cent. The 
Collector thinks the truth probably lies between the two. They are chiefly 
Baishnavas, able-bodied and capable of work. As long as there is an ordinary 
sufficiency of food, they fare very well, but the moment any pressure is 
felt, they are the first persons who are affected by it. 
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14. The Collector says that fbod of the poorer persons holding land 
and the ordinary agricultural labourers is very much the same. They live 
generally on coarse rice and d&l and curry of vegetables. The daily expenses 
of a family of six persons with one child subsisting on milk has been 
estimated as follows by the Sub-divisional Officer of Nowgong from personal 
enquiries, and the Collector sees no reason to doubt its accuracy 




Per dim . 




Rs. 

A. P. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rice, 6 seers 

0 

8 0 

Tobacco 

... 

0 o 14 

D&l, f seer 

0 

0 9 

Spices 

• * * 

o o 14 

Salt 

0 

0 8 




Oil* 

0 

0 3 

Total 

• • • 

0 4 9 

Vegetables 

0 

0 3 






Per annum . 




Rs. 

A. P. 



Rs. A. P. 

On account of above ... 

106 

14 0 

Extraordinary 

for 


Cloth 

8 

0 0 

marriage 

... 

25 0 0 

House repairs 

6 

0 0 







Total 


145 14 0 


To the above may be added fish, which are to be caught in every puddle 
for some months of the year. The people as a rule dwell in mat huts or huts 
with mud walls and thatched roofs, and in the selected areas taken there was 
only one family which had a brick-built house, and that had been only recently 
erected. Considering, however, the nature of the climate, the poorer classes 
can not in this respect be said to have any grievance. 

It seems to be generally agreed that there has been a rise in the 
standard of comfort as regards dress. Formerly the labourer was content 
to wear a langote ; now nearly every one wears a dhuti at least and on 
occasions a piran or coat. The use of the umbrella is also very common. 
The women also are better dressed. 

Brass utensils are not generally used by the poorer agricultural classes. 
Pottery-ware is generally used. 

15. In conclusion the Collector makes the following observations about 
the district : — 

“ It is almost purely agricultural, and contains very few rich men as 
the income-tax returns show, but a fair proportion of people well above 
the reach of want. The district contains generally two classes of land known 
as * barinda ’ and the ‘ bhar.* The former is the high land on which 
only one crop, amtih, is grown in the year, and is dependent entirely on the 
rainfall. The latter, comprising the greater part of the district, is generally 
low land, subject to inundation at least for five months in the year ; and 
it is a fact that it is very rare to get full crops of both kinds of land in the 
same year. If there were such a crop, it would imply a good rainfall and 
also a moderate inundation. The people on the ‘ bhar ’ or lower lands get at 
least two crops a year, and there is such a variety that it is next to impossible 
all can be a failure. Besides aus, amun , and boro rice, mustard and pulses — 
and I might almost say sugarcane— -grow more or less all over on the low 
lands. There are also in the Nowgong sub-division ganja, jute, and potatoes, 
to the south of the district indigo, in Nattore turmeric and in the Sudder 
sub-division mulberry and wheat. This implies a fairly continuous demand 
for agricultural labourers. Then it is a significant fact that at the time of 
the amun harvest there is an immigration of labourers from other districts, 
particularly to the Barindas, where the cultivators, when the crop is a good 
one, rarely cut their own rice.” The Collector is inclined to take a gloomy view 
of the condition of the peasantry, but he has to admit that much of the harvest 
work is done by outsiders. 

16. Pubna . — The Collector says there are hardly any agricultural 
labourers in the district who have no lands. The road cess and the settlement 
papers show that every ryot in a village has a holding, however small, of his 
own, though over 88 per cent, hold lands below 10 bigahs and the remainder 


• They generally do not rub oil in their body. 
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10 bigahs and upwards. As a matter of fact, however, a ryot holding below 
10 bigahs in any particular village is generally seen to occupy holdings in 
other villages adjoining. The poorer ryots have the privilege sanctioned by 
custom of planting boro rice in alluviated chur lands without the previous 
permission of the owners of them who, immediately before harvesting, send out 
agents to collect ticca rents from these rvots. The poorer ryots largely avail 
themselves cf this privilege, and are better off in this district than elsewhere. 
They never suffer from a daily insufficiency of food, although not found 
to possess any permanent holding. The number of poorer cultivators may be 
estimated to be 75 per cent., the other 25 per cent, being well-to-do or middle* 
class men. Of the 75 per cent, of the poorer classes of population, 5 have no 
ploughs or cattle or lands except homesteads, 10 have lands from 2 to 5 
bigahs with one plough and a pair of bullocks, 50 have holdings varying from 
5 to 10 bigahs with similar implements and plough-cattle. Among these 
classes of ryots, those that have a large family to maintain generally take to 
barga cultivation in addition to cultivating their own lands. The 5 per cent, 
noted above maintain themselves by the wages of their labour, and those the 
area of whose lands is not sufficient to engage them all the year round also 
work for hire as labourers and rowers of boats, builders of houses, &c., by 
which they earn Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a month. Boats are numerous in the district 
and afford ample employment, so that there is no paucity of work for the 
poorer classes. At Serajgunge and Baira employment is given to a large 
number of people in the jute trade. A cultivator owning 10 bigahs of land 
generally possesses & neat homestead consisting of four neat huts, one plough 
and two plough-cattle, his clothes and furniture being of the simplest description, 
i.e., two strong pieces of coarse cloth for each member of his family, a pair of 
brass lotahs and a pair of brass plates. He takes three meals a day with half 
a seer of rice each time. In the morning he takes soaked rice with salt only, 
and at the other two a little dal or cooked vegetable and rice. He incurs 
debts on occasions of marriage or other social ceremonies or for the purchase 
of cattle. He can hardly afford to purchase any ornament for his wife besides 
those made of lac which are cheap. 

17. A ryot cultivating a bigah of amun rice has to pay on an average 
12 annas as rent (cost of cultivation Rs. 3), in outturn 6 maunds per bigah 
on an average, which gives him one rupee per maund as the average price, 
besides straw for his cattle. The estimated cost of cultivation for a bigah of 
jute land would be about Rs. 8, including rent of land. The outturn of 
jute per bigah maybe taken at 6 maunds, which is generally sold at from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 a maund. 

On the whole the poorer classes in this district, and specially in the 
Serajgunge sub-division, are said to be comparatively well off, and do not know 
what starvation means. 

18. Rung pore . — The Collector has not made a very careful or exhaustive 
enquiry, and contents himself with general remarks unsupported by data of 
any kind. He considers that the people of the district are better off as compared 
with the population of any other part of Bengal. This is partly owing to the 
fact that the population is not sufficiently dense to render tbe competition for 
land at all keen, and partly to the fertility of the soil and to the fact that it 
grows such remunerative crops as jute, tobacco, and sugarcane. Moreover, the 
enhancement of rent has not so far as a rtile been out of proportion to 
the increased value of the crops raised. The Collector further observes that 
the fact that in ordinary years no labour can be locally obtained for road- 
raaking shows the prosperous condition of the ryots here. The number of land- 
less labourers is very small, and they are usually in regular service and fed by 
the ryots with whom they work. There is a complete absence of any signs of 
absolute poverty among the agricultural classes in this district. They have 
well constructed and neat houses, and a ryot usually has a couple of cows, 
besides a pair of bullocks. A Mahomedan ryot in addition generally has a few 
sheep and goats and a number of fowls about his house. 


W. LeB.— Reg. No. 1737C - 137 -5-548. 
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CONFIDENTIAL*,] 


No. 7, dated Bhagnlpore, the 2nd May 1888. 

From — John Beanes, Esq., Commissioner of the Bard wan Division and Sonthal 
* Pergnnnabs, 

' To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my confidential letter No. 5, dated the 23rd ultimo, 
I have the honour to submit herewith the statements appended to the report 
from the Collector of Furneah regarding the condition of the lower classes 
of the people of his district. These statements were returned to the Collector 
for revision, and have now been resubmitted by him duly revised. 
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Member s of household. 


Number 


Number 

of 

members 
of the 
family. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

, 1 

Gangs Mandar 

... 

• • • 

8 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Ghhabboo Mandar ... 

• • • 

... 

6 

2 

1 

3 

8 

Shiam Momin 

... 


6 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Behari Mohim 

« • « 

... 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

Bhagloo Momin 

• • • 

Ml 

4 

2 

2 


6 

Manick Momin ••• 

• • • 

... 

1 

ft ft ft • l 

1 


7 

Ahmed Momin 


ft ft ft 

3 

1 

2 

•••«.. 

8 

Panin Maaahnr ... 

... 

• ft • 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Mangal Mnaahar ... 

... 

... 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Thethur Musahur’ ... 



3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Tota Musabur V 

... 

ft ft ft 

3 

2 

1 


12 

Gopal Musahur 

... 

ftft ft 

3 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Laloo Maeahur 

... 

• •ft 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Jboti Singh ... 

... 

• •• 

15 

5 

4 

6 

15 

Sasi Nath Tewari ... 

•a. 

• ft m 

6 

2 

2 

2 

16 

. 

Laohmi Prashad ... 

... 

ft ft ft 

5 

l 

1 

3 


B. 


List of Kajah Mutahri village. 


i 

p 

© 

£ 

0 

1 
i 

p 

fc 

Name op head op the 

FAMILY. 

Number of persons in 
the family. 

*u«K 

Woman. 

£ 

« 

Girl. 

Permanent employ* 
meat. 

Other details. 

Other sources of in- 
come. 

Debts. 











Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Budhun Musahur 


6 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

One man gets Its. 4 per month as runner and the 
remaining one man and two women get Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 3 each respectively from Asarh to Bhado in the 
indigo factory, and for the other months they work as 
labourers to cultivators as reaper, sower and kantaon , 
for which they get three seers each. The boy tends 
his own cows and the girl is not fit for work. 

Nil 


* 

Poonit Musahnr ... 

... 

3 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

One man and one woman get Rs. 4 and Rs. 8 each from 
Asnrh to Bhado ; after that he digs fields at Rs. 4 a 
bigha, and sometimes other work as labourer. 

••• 


3 

Nuroo Musahur ... 


9 

S 

2 

3 

1 


Three men get Rs. 4 each and the two women get Rs. 3 
each from Ashar to Bhado, and after that they work 
with the cultivators as common labourers and have 
two-and-a-half bighas jote in half share ; three boys 
are not fit for work. 


12 

.4 

Laloo Musahur 

•• 

3 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

One man gets Rs. 4 only from Asarh to Bhado, and after 
that he works as labourer; the children are young. 

... 

... 

6 

Shibcharan Musahur 

... 

2 

1 

1 

• •• 

••• 

1 

One man is a runner and gets Rs. 4 per month, and his 
wife gets Rs. 3 from Asarh to Bhado, and after that she 
reaps and does other work. 

... 

... 

6 

M unger Musahur 


5 

1 


2 

1 


One man gets Rs. 4 from Asarh to Bhado in the factory 
and his wife Rs. 8; after that he works as labourer and 
tills land, and his wife picks sheaf ( lorha ) ; children 
are young. 



*7 

Chutt o Musahur 

••• 

6 

2 

1 

... 

3 

... 

Two men get Rs. 4 each from Asarh to Bhado and one 
woman Rs. 3 onl> ; after that they work as labourer ; 
the girls are not fit for work. 

... 

... 


Dasua Musahur 


7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

... 

One man gets Rs. 4 and the three women Rs. 3 each from 
Asarh to Bhado fr m the factory, and after that they 
work as labourer ; the children are young. 

••• 

... 

.9 

Gujraj Musahur ... 


10 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

One man is a runner and gets Rs. 4 per month, and the 
o*hor two men and two women earn as above ; the 
three children are young. 

... 

6 

10 

Kishua Musahur ... 

... 

11 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

One man is a gardener at Us. 4 per month, and the remain- 
ing two men and four women earn as above ; the 
children are still within their teens. 

... 

4 

ii 

Bahdhu Musahur ... 

... 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

One man makes bricks at He. 1 per thousand and the 
woman is labourer as above ; the children are young. 

... 

5 

M 1 

Chatoor Musahur ... 

... 

3 

2 

2 

1 

... 

... 

One man gets Rs. 3 as ploughman from the factory and 
one man and two women get Rs. 4 and Rs. 8 as above, 
and work ns labourers ; the children are young. 

... 

8 

13 

Bhukhon Musahur 

... ; 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

One man gets Rs. 3 as ploughman and one man and one 
woman get as above ; the children are not fit for work. 

- 

... 

14 

Bhairo Musahur , M 


6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

One man is a sawyer at nine pies per cubit, and besides 
this he works as labourer; one woman works as above ; 
the children are young. 

... 

5 

IS 

Mecta Musahur ... 

... 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 


He and his wife are labourers 

••• 


16 

Che tan Musahur ... 

.*■ 

3 

1 

1 

... 

1 


He is a sawyer and works as a labourer and his wife too ; 
his girl is young. 

... 

... 

17 

Fagna Musahur ... 

... 

4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

... 

One m»n and two women are labourers ; the girl is a 
mere child. 

... 

•- 

16 

Cheta Musahur ... 

... 

7 

3 

2 

2 

... 

2 

Two men are ploughmen at 8 annas a month and one m»n 
and two women are labourers ; the boys are not fit for 
work. 


... 

19 

Mongol Musahur ... 

- 

5 

1 

1 

3 

- 

•" 

One man and one woman are labourers ; the boys do not 
work. 

... 

... 

20 

Tulsi Musahur 

... 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

He has 5 bighas jote which he cultivates himself ; the 
children are not fit for work. 

... 

- ■ 

21 

Ganoujri Musahur... 

r». 

4 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

He and his wife both work as labourers and one child 
tends cows. 

... 
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© 


a 

S 

i 




1 

£ 

J, 

i 

o 


1 

■8 

Name of head ov the 

FAMILY. 

a 

oi 

V 

u 

*> 



a 

+ 

OlHSB DETAILS. 

1 


U 

! 


Men. 

Woman 

Boy. 

s ! 

© P 

- 
1 a 
a © 

ss 

Other 

oome. 

Debts. 









Rs. 

Bs 

22 

Meghan Muaahur 

12 

3 

3 

2 

4 

... One man is a ploughman at Bs. 3 per month and one msn 

NU 

10 






and three women work as above ; the children do not 
work at all. 





23 

Doman Dufadar 

14 

n 

K 

6 

4 

1 One man is a dufadar at Bs. 4 a month, and one man and 

... 

12 




m 



two women are labourers as above. 



24 

Tija Musahur 

7 


m 

2 

2 

... Two men and one woman are labourers; one boy gets 


• CCffi 



m 



five pice per diem for drying iitti. 



26 

Chattoo Musahur 

7 


E 

2 

1 

... Two men and two women are labourers ; the boys are 
not fit for work. 

... One msn is a ploughman at As.' 8 per month; one man 

... 

5 

26 

Sohrai Musahur ... 

3 

E 

1 


t> . 

••• 

20 



m 

■ 



and one woman work as above. 



27 

Somar Musahur ... ... 

4 

m 

m 

1 

1 

... One man and one woman earn as above, and one boy 

••• 

5 






dries sitti at one anna per diem. 



28 

Samchara Musahur 

11 

2 

3 

tM 

6 

... Two men and three women work for two months as 

... 

12 






above and after that as labourers. 


29 

Saki Musahur 

13 

4 

V 

HI 

2 

1 One man is a ploughman at Es. 3 per month, and three 

... 

12 




; . H 



men and four women earn as above. 



30 

Akhal Musahur 

6 

2 


EH 

2 

... Two men and two women are labourers ; the girls do not 

... 

8 



Hi 

m 


work at all. 



81 

Sam Musahur 

7 

2 


B 

1 

... Two meu and two women are commou labourers; the 


6 




Hi 


children do not work. 



32 

Karoo Musahur 

7 

3 


V 

2 

... Three men and one woman work as labourers ; the children 


£5 





Hi 


do not work. 


33 

Bisoo Musahur 

15 

3 

H 1 


4 

1 One man earns Bs. 5 as groom ; the other two men and 


12 




HI 


four women are labourers. 


34 

Nouboo Musahur 

3 

1 

m 


1 

... One man and one woman work as labourer ; the girl is 

... 

... 

35 

Bhim Musahur 

9 

3 

3 

l 

2 

young. 

1 One man is a bearer at Bs. 6 per month, and other two 







men and three women work as above ; the children do 
not work. 






36 

Karoo Musahur 

6 

1 

■ 

\m 

Ell 

... One roan works at the rate as above and two women dig 

ttt 





■ 

K 

HI 

fields. 



87 

Bohorun 

5 

2 

m 

K 

HI 

... One man digs fields at Rs. 4 per bigha, and one man and 


JL 





h 

HI 

one woman work as above. 



88 

Chakan 

8 

2 

2 

3 

D 

1 One man is employed in factory at Bs. 4 per month, and 
one man and two women work as above. 

... 

15 

89 

Budhon 

5 

1 

1 


3 

1 One man is a ploughman at As. 8 per month, and 









one woman reaps, Ac. 



4° 

Purbhoo 

4 

1 

1 


2 

One man and one woman, both of them are labourers to 









the cultivators. 



41 

Durjon 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 One man gets Rs. 3 per month as a c&rtman, and the 









woman earns as reaper, Ac. 



42 

Suk&n 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

One man and two women work as above, and has 6 










bighas land and one cart. 



43 

Beloo 

4 

2 

2 



Two men and two women are labourers and have 5 










bighas land. 



44 

Kanhye 

6 

2 

2 


2 

1 One man earns As. 2 daily to chop wood, and the 









other man and two women get as above. 



45 

Durhua 

4 

1 

2 


1 

1 One man tends oxen at Bs. 3 a month and two women 









sow and reap as above. 



46 

Mongal mi 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 One man serves the rajmistry at Bs. 4 a month, and one 
man and two women work as above. 

... 

... 

47 

Kany 

13 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 One man is a groom at Rs. 4 a month, and three men 







and four women are labourers. 



48 

Narain 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 One man gets Rs. 3 per month as cart man : the other is 









serving the rajmistry at Bs. 4, and one woman is a 
labourer. 




49 

AkU 

6 1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 One man is employed at Rs. 4 a month, and his wife 
after Ashar and Bhodo is a reaper, Ac. 

... 

... 

50 

Mongar Lohar 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 One man is n duffodar at Rs. 4 a month, and one-man and 

... 







two women are labourers. 



51 

Annund Lohar 

4 

1 

1 


g|| 

One man and one woman are labourers 



52 

Fursadi 

D 

4 

4 

HI 

HI 

3 Three men are ploughmen at As. 8 a month, and 







u 

Ell 

one man and four women have five bighas land and 


... 








are labourers. 



53 

Newab ... ... 

5 

3 

1 

■V 

III 

1 One man gets Rs. 6 a month at Bohara and one man 








HI 

works at Kajah factory, and one man and one woman 
are labourers (Lorha and Pusni). 




54 

Bamdhani 

8 

1 

2 

n 

HI 

One man and two women are labourers 



55 

Chhuttoo 

7 

2 

2 

9 

q| 

1 Two men are ploughmen at As. 8 each, and the 
women work as Lorha and Ropa. Ac. 



66 

Thakuri 

6 

1 

1 

i 

3 

L One man is a runner at Bs. 4 a month, and his wife 









works as above. 


*** 

67 

Bipat Mochee 

6 

1 

2 

2 


. One man and two women are labourers to the cultivators. 



58 

Hu rial Mochee ... 

7 

2 

3 

1 

i i 

Oue man gets Rs. 3 as ploughman, and one man and two 










women labourers, and one woman is old. 



59 

Domi t 

12 

4 

5 

3 

... i 

. One man is a ploughman at Rs. 3, and three men work 
at one-third of, the produce (tekhri) and have five 

... 

.*• 








bighas jote, and five women work as above. 



60 

Durshim ... ... ... 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 ... 

One man ploughs land at one-third of the produce, and 

... 









the two women do as above. 


... 

61 

Jitan ... 

6 

1 

2 

2 


One man smd two women are labourers ... 



62 

Meghu - 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 ... 

One man and one woman are labourers 



63 

Jama ... ... ... 

5 

2 

2 

1 

... 1 

One man gets 8 annas a month as ploughman and one 








man tills land at one-third of the produce and two 
women are labourers, 





64 

Mohan 

6 

1 

1 


3 ... 

One man and one woman work as labourers ... ... 



65 

Barhoo 

5 

1 

1 

i 

2 ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 



66 

Bhooin 

6 

2 

2 


1 1 

One man gets Bs. 3 as ploughman and one man and two 









women are labourers. 



67 1 

Somar 

6 

2 

2 


2 1 

One man is a ploughman at 8 annas a month aud one 









man and two women are labourers. 


*** . 

68 ( 

Girdhari 

8 

1 

1 

1 

.. 1 

One man is a ploughman at Bs. 8 a month and his wife 









lorha and reaper, Ac. 



69 i 

Andhoo ... 

2 

1 

1 



One man is blind and one woman lives upon beggary 

Oue man is bearer at Bhawara Factory at Bs. 6 per 



70 ) 

Madhoo Lohar 

6 

2 

2 


2 i 








month, and one man is too old to work, and two women 
are labourers. 






Total ... n 

T 

J4 j lf 

16 1 

99 It 

15 40 





Note 1.— The villagers enjoy free graaing (or their cattle and pigs. Most of the villagers own one or more cows and one or more 
pigs. 

Note 2.— The 8 at mas a month as wages of a ploughman is a nominal wage, for which the master is entitled to the service of 
the man for half of every day. The contract rests on a loan made by the master to the man. The service cannot be claimed daring 
the indigo manufactory, i.e. from July to September. The families thus bound enjoy certain privileges above the other hired hands. 
Thus, where an ordinary hired labourer at harvest time makes, with the aid by his family, Bs. 3 iu addition to their maintenance, a 
bound labourer nukes as much as Bs. 5 a head. They also receive presents at festivals. 


H. G. Cooks, 

Collector . 
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C. 

January . — A labourer with his family consisting of women and children work at cutting 
paddy. They are paid in kind, and after providing for their maintenance the savings amount 
in value to about two maunds per adult. 

February.— The men are engaged in brick-making and still more in breaking soil on the 
diara lands. Lands being plentiful, cultivators break new soil every three years. This involves 
severe work with the kodali , the grass lands being hoed up to a depth of seven or eight 
inches in flat clods. Men are paid Us. 4 a month for 6uch labour. The women are engaged 
in gathering the mustard crop and the chilly crop ; for the former they received & pice a day, 
for the latter a share in the produce. 

March. — Men engaged in digging as in February. Men and women engaged in cutting 
the cereal crop ; in this latter they are paid in kind. They maintain themselves. 

April.— The same as in March. 

May. — Towards the end of the month weeding indigo and paddy lands. They receive 
three seers of paddy per adult per diem for work on rice land, and in the case of indigo 2 
annas a day for each male and 5 pice for each female. 

June. — The above continues into the middle of June ; just before the indigo manufacturing 
season begins the labourers are at their worst. They live on their savings, fn the middle of 
June manufacturing begins, when men get Its. 4 a month and women Rs« S a month. 

July . — Employed on manufacturing indigo. 

Auguet .— Ditto ditto. 

September. — To the middle of this month manufacturing goes on ; during the second half 
of September they are engaged in- cutting early rice; paid in kind ; the whole family obtains 
maintenance and carry off as savings about 8 maunds a head. 

October.— In this month work is slack ; labourers live on the savings from their wages of 
June, July, August, and September, and on the supply of grain they have accumulated as 
reapers. 

If necessary, grain can be borrowed on condition that for every 40 seers lent 60 seers are 
repaid at the aghani harvest. 

November. — Work on the factory lands ; pay 2 annas per man, 5 pice per woman, per diem. 
Towards the end of November the cutting of late rice begins, during which, being paid in 
kind, they maintain the whole family, and save something too as in January. 

December. — Aghani harvest continues on the condition just stated. 

In addition to the above, most families have one or more cows for which they have free 
pasturage. Figs are kept by all, and are worth from Be. 1 to Rs. 5 a piece. It is said that 
they are kept only for private consumption, and not for sale. Pigs cost nothing to keep. 
They are allowed a patch of garden land, the value of which cannot be estimated. The 
men obtain occasional jobs as palki-bearers in the wedding season. 


♦ 


H. P.-Beg. No. 1914C— 137-8-6-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 

No. 160GO — VII-6, dated Chittagong, tho 3rd May 1888. 

Memo, by— D. E. Lyall, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

Copy, with the enclosure, submitted to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Department, in continuation of this offioe No. 157GC — 
VII-5, dated 28th April 1888. 


No. 990, dated Chittagong, the 30th April 1888. 

From — A. Masson, Esq., Magistrate of Chittagong, 

To— The Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

In continuation of this office No. 855, dated the 17th instant, I have the honour 
submit herewith the statistics of certain mouzas in the Eaujan Khas Mehal, and some 
Saikania and Patia under Court of Wards, together with an abstract of the results in eaoh 
mouza. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


No. 867AgrL, dated Calcutta, tbe 5th May 1888. 

From — E. W. Collin, Esq., c.s., Offg. Director of the Dept, of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Bengal, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of paragraph 6 of Mr. Finucane’s letter No. 829Agri., 
dated the 27th ultimo, I have the honour to submit in original the report of 
Baboo Burhandeo Narayan, First Assistant Settlement Officer, Raj Banaili 
and Srinagar Ward's Estate in Bhagulpore, regarding the material condition 
of the lower classes of people in pergunnah Kubkhand, district Bhagulpore, 
where he is now engaged in settlement work. 

2. The return of this report, as well as those submitted with Mr. Finu- 
cane’s letter of the 27th ultimo, is requested when they are no longer 
required. 

No. 51, dated Camp Ekar, Circle Nauhatta, the 24th April 1888. 

From— -Baboo Bukhandeo Nabayah, Assistant Settlement Officer, Raj Banaili and 
Srinagar Estate, 

To— The Collector of Bhagulpore. 

Rkfebrino to the correspondence quoted in the margin, and in compliance with the 
„ order of the settlement officer, Banaili Raj and Srinagar 

DirertTtf 1 Estate, I have the honour to submit the following report 
So. sees— SMsAgti, dated sth December regarding the material condition of the lower classes of 

lfl Frim Secretary to the Government of P eo P le in pergunnah Kubkhand, district Bhagulpore, where 
Bengal, to Director of Laud Records, I am nOW engaged OH settlement Work. 

^iVhucomadaeloiMn. *’ ec * IDb ® r l887 ‘ 2. Villages selected for enquiry.— I selected, as the field 

of my enquiries, two villages, viz. Paharpore and Asai, in 
which there was a sufficient variety of the people of the lower classes, and intended to 
prosecute my enquiries after completion of settlement in those villages to avoid the possibi- 
lity of the people connecting the object of these enquiries with the settlement and being 
' thereby led to exaggerate their poverty. The settlement of Paharpore having been finished, 
I have prepared the statistics for that village. * I have been obliged to give up Asai, as the 
survey records thereof have not been received yet, and there is urgent orders to submit the 
report at once. The statistics for Paharpore have, however, been prepared, and the enquiries 
made by me personally in the village. This, I hope, fulfils the scope of enquiries contem- 
plated in paragraph 6 of letter No. 102F., dated 27th September 1887, from the Direotor 
of the Department of land Records and Agriculture, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 

8. Statistical Statement . — The annexed statistical statement contains the nameof the 
headman of every family in the village, information regarding his caste, number and classi- 
fication of members in his family, the various sources of his income, the quantity of land 
held by him in the village of his residence as well as in other villages, his ostensible pro- 
perties and his indebtedness. These are the distinct facts about which correct information 
can be given and is specially wanted by the Director. in his letter quoted in the preceding 
paragraph. It is in respect to these conditions of things that the families differ conspic- 
uously. Other matters are subjects only for general observation. 

4. Statistical statement how prepared. — In preparing the statistical statement, the number 
of members in each family has been ascertained from the headmen of the families or their 
neighbours, and the area of their holdings has been taken from tbe hastabood. The statement 
shows a very large preponderance of boys and girls under 12 years of age over those above 12 
years. The reason is that girls above 12 years get married, go to their husband's house, and 
are considered as women. The boys little above 12 years are stated to be of 12 years or 
under, and those decidedly above 12 years are returned as working men. In the last census 
returns boys and girls have been divided into three classes, viz. between 0 and 9, between 9 
and 14 and between 14 and 19. For the Bhagulpore district there were returned 29l,32S 
boys of the first two class, against 15,246 of the last class and 212,390 girls of the first two 
classes, against 1,970 of the last class, the proportion being 1 to 19 and 108 respectively. 
The proportion of grown-up boys and girls shown in the census returns is smaller than that 
shown in statistical statement of Paharpore. The proportion in that village comes to 1 
against 9 as regards both sexes. 

5. Abstracts of the Statistical Statement. — I further submit two abstract statements, 
the one giving the classification of population according to caste, and the other giving the 
classification of population according to occupation and quantity of holding. 

6. Questions raised by the Government of Bengal. — I will now attempt to give what 
information I can on the broad questions of economy raised in the Bengal Government letter 
No. 35, dated 9th December 1887. 
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7. Rate of rent . — The rate of rent of Paharpore is Es. 2-4. The rate of rent in other 
villages of the pergnnnah is not higher than this, thongh in many villages it is lower. In some 
villages the rate is Es. 2-7 or Es. 2-8 ; but the ryots of those villages hold hoonda , or additional 
land, without payment of additional rent. A practice has existed in the pergnnnah for a long 
time, of inducing ryots to accept enhancement of rate of rent by granting them the 
privilege of bringing waste land under cultivation without payment of additional rent for it. 
The rate of rent in this pergnnnah compares favourably with the rates of rent in other 
districts where I have been. The rate of rent in Mozufferpore ranges from Es. 2 to Rs. 10. 
The average rate of rent in this pergunnah is Rs. 2. 

8. Expense of cultivation . — I confess that I feel diffident in making an estimate of the 
expenses of cultivation, notwithstanding the enquiries I have made. The cost must differ 
according to the means and disposition of each cultivator to cultivate his land highly or 
perfunctorily. Some delay in carrying on the agricultural operations also entails an addi- 
tional expenditure. An approximate idea of ordinary expenses of cultivation for each kind 
of crop can be formed by analysing the various processes of cultivation and estimating the 
cost for each. 

9. The cost of sowing paddy broadcast . — The most important crop in this pergunnah is 
paddy, which is either transplanted or sewn broadcast. If the paddy has to be sown broad- 
cast, the field is at least ploughed four times before sowing. This requires eight ploughs per 
bigha. The hire of a plough being one anna per plough per day, the cost of ploughing 
comes to eight annas per bigha. One labourer per bigha would be then required for sowing 
the seeds, after which the earth not broken by ploughs is turned up with spade. This 
requires ten labourers in the bigha, the money value of their wages being U£ annas at the 
rate at which grain is now selling. This process of breaking up earth after sowing is called 
gorbahee. After the seeds have germinated and grown about a foot, the spade is again 
applied for removing weeds, thinning the seedlings, and turning up earth around the 
seedlings left to grow. This process is locally called iamni . The jeih ryot of Pahar- 
pore exaggerated the number of labourers required for tamni . He stated the number 
to be 25 per bigha. According to the best information, it cannot be more than 10 per 
bigha. This process is sometimes repeated, and in making an estimate of 10 labourers per 
bigha an allowance has been made for the repetition. After tamni comes the process of 
weeding {kerroni). It is done with khurpi , an instrument peouliar to this country. It is 
a semi-oval iron blade with a wooden handle about half a foot long. The weeding requires 
at least 20 labourers per bigha, the money value of their wages amounting to Rs. 1-6-6. The 
process of weeding also is repeated if the grass again grows on the fields, and then the cost 
would be larger. Reaping comes the last. One-tenth of the produce is taken by the 
labourers employed in reaping. Threshing and winnowing also would require at least two 
labourers per bigha at a cost of As. 2-3. I now summarise the cost per bigha of sowing 
paddy broadcast — 

Rs. a. p. 

8 Ploughs at 1 anna each 

1 Labourer for sowing 
10 Do. for garbahi 

10 Do. for tamni 

20 Do. for weeding 

* »»• HwKSs, 

Seeds at 1 maund per bigha 


10. Cost per bigha of transplanting paddy . — When paddy has to be transplanted the 
field in this part of the country is tilled instead of being ploughed at first ; the process is 
called komi. It requires 20 labourers per bigha, at a cost of Rs. 1-6-6, and about 15 
labourers would be required for sowing seeds and transplanting them. The seedlings are 
transplanted after rains, when some water has collected in the field. The earth and water are 
then stirred up by ploughing and mudded together to make the seedlings take root. The 
process is called kudtoa, from kado (mud). Four ploughs are ordinarily required for this 
purpose. Weeding takes place in those fields also in which paddy has been transpla&ted • 
but grass does not grow fast in such fields. Only five labourers at a cost of As. 5-7 i 
per bigha is the safest estimate for this process. Two labourers, as stated above, would be 
required for threshing and winnowing. The figures would then stand thus— 


...0 8 0 
... 0 1 1* 
... 0 11 8 
... 0 11 8 
...16 6 
... 0 2 3 

"i} 1 0 0 


Total ... 4 8 44 


20 Labourers for komi 

15 Ditto planting, or ropni ... 

4 Ploughs for kudtoa, or mudding... 

5 Labourers for weeding 

2 Ditto for threshing and winnowing 
Seeds at 8 annas per bigha 


Rs. a. p, 
...166 
... 1 0 10 * 
...0 4 0 
... 0 5 7i 
...023 
...0 8 0 


Total ... 3 11 3 
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11. Mama sowing.— The staple crop in the Bhadoi season in this pergunnah is mama. 
The process of growing mama is simpler than that of growing paddy. The former 
consists of ploughing the fields and rolling the clods by henga, sowing the seeds, harrowing 
after growth of the seeds, and weeding. The agricultural experiences of the country are 

generally embodied in versified proverbs, and I quote one 
“ Tab Ur6 mMufkeW* such proverb about cultivation of mama in the margin. 

The substance of it is that mama field should be ploughed 
13 times and weeded three times before any hopes can be entertained of a good harvest. This 
standard of cultivation seems to be ideal, but a mama field is generally ploughed eight times 
and weeded twice, the cost being about JEU. 3 per bigha. Thus — 

Rs. A. P. 


16 Ploughs 

10 Labourers per 1st weeding 
20 Ditto for 2nd „ ... 

2 Ditto for threshing and winnowing 
Seeds, 10 seers 


...100 
... 0 11 3 
...166 
...023 
...0 2 6 


Total ... 3 6 6 


12. Cost of growing rubbee. — The soil of this pergunnah is not very well adapted for 
cultivation of mbbee , and it is not cultivated to as large an extent as other crops. The rubbee 
field is generally ploughed four to eight times, and weeded once if at all. The cost is about 
half the cost of cultivation of mama for ploughing and weeding, and one rupee per bigha for 
seeds. 


13. How the expenses of cultivation are met.— The expenses estimated above are not 
always incurred in money. In fact this is seldom done. Somo of the cultivators keep their 
own ploughs and bullocks, with which they plough their fields, and they exchange their use 
among them, when more than one plough is required on a particular day. It is a general 
practice for two cultivators to keep a pair of bullocks between them, the pair being used by 
each alternately. Each of them, however, purchases and feeds his bullocks separately. The 
poorer ryots who cannot afford to keep a bullock serve as ploughmen of those who keep 
Dullocks, and plough and get the use of the plough and the bullocks in lieu of wages. One 
day’s use is allowed for three days’ service as ploughman. Then again the cultivators of 
lower castes with small holdings work in their own fields with women and grown-up children. 
The expense in their case means the money value of their own labour. Every cultivator, 
moreover, keeps his own seeds, and purchase of seed by him is a matter only of accident. 

14. Produce per bigha.— It is, again, difficult to make a correct estimate of average 
produce per bigha of each kind of crop. The information given by the ryots of Paharporo 
on this point was not reliable, nor was it consistent and intelligible. One man among 
them, namely, Pasan Jeth ryot, was anxious to give me correct information. He had paddy 
in about 5 bighas this year, and the outturn was 50 maunds. This gives an average of 10 
maunds per bigha, when rain is seasonable, as has been the case this year. This agrees with 
my own experience of other districts. In Gya I had to make appraisement in the escheated 
estates, and I did so after treshing and weighing a portion of the standing crops. The 
average in those villages in which the produce was good came to 10 maunds per bigha. The 
produce of best paddy land often comes to 20 maunds per bigha in good years. Another 
man of the village, Bhakooah, got 275 maunds paddy in 25 bighas ; but he is a headman and 
his lands are good. The mama field of Rosun yields an average of six maunds per bigha. 
As the yield of the rubbee crop in this pergunnah is generally poor, 10 maunds per bigha, 
including bhadoi and rubbee , is the highest estimate that can be made of the produce of bhii 
land of this pergunnah. The produce of bhit land in the western districts is acknowledged 
to be better than this. 

15. Price of staple crops. — As statement of prices-current of staple crops is prepared 
and submitted by district and sub-divisional officers, they are more reliable and of more 
general application than the results of enquiries made in a single village. I can only 
mention that in Paharpore paddy sold at ten kacha paserees for the rupee this year. 

16. Use of straw. — The straw of paddy is used as fodder by those cultivators who 
have cattle, and it is also used for thatching houses and for bedding by the poorer classes. 
It is occasionally sold by one cultivator to another or to cartmen for fodder. 

17. Sale of milk. — The milk of cow is not as a rule sold here. Oalves are allowed to 
suck. Milk of buffaloes is sold at the rate of one anna per pucca seer to gawariah, or 
manufacturers of ghee. The gowariahs are a different class of men from gwallas , or milk- 
men. 


18. Income from fishery and jungle produce. — Ordinary people have no income from 
fishery, though the lower class men, who are not abstainers from animal food, catch fishes 
for home consumption. Fishery is the profession of a special caste of Mollahs. They 
generally take farms of fishery from the landlords. There is no jangle here ; consequently 
there is no income from jungle produce. 

19. Wages of agricultural labourers, hire of ploughs and carts. — My information regard- 
ing wages of agricultural labourers is positive and precise. They get half a paseree or 4 J 

.... . . kacha seers of coarse grain* like mama or paddy for a day’s 

• Eqtul 2 .eer. 12 chittMk* puaea ver. ^ ^ are fcd by the in & e 

morning and at noon, and then they are given only three seers in the evening. The hire 
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of a plough with a pair of bullocks for a day is one anna, and that of a cart, if employed in 
the neighbourhood, is four fcnnas per day. From outsiders and Government officials a 
higher rate is taken. 

20. Employment of VP omen.— The women of the village families are as a rule employed 
on household work. They bring water, cleanse the house and the utensils, grind and husk 
grain, and cook the food ; the women of the cultivators of low caste are also employed in 
their own fields. The women of labourers do not work for time in the fields of others 
except at the time of reaping. Some poor women of high and low class earn a pittance by 
spinning thread in a spinning-mill called charkha . Cotton is locally sold at three kacha 
seers for the rupee and thread at two kacha seers for the rupee, so that if a woman spins 
three seers of cotton her earning would be eight annas. 1 was told, and I believe rightly, 
that the women cannot spin more than two chittacks of cotton per day. At this rate she 
would earn one to two pice a day. The children collect fuel, tend cattle, and work in their 
own fields or for hire when sufficiently grown up. 

21. The earning of weavers. — There are some houses of weavers in Paharpore. They 
do not weave cloth to sell it. They are given thread by villagers to weave it into cloth, for 
which they are given remuneration at a contract rate. The remuneration for cloth of parti- 
cular kind and breadth is one pice per yard. One man, according to information given, can 
weave from three to seven yards of such cloth in a day. The weavers do not get this 
sort of employment throughout the year. They get the work during the four months of 
the cold weather when there is large demand for cloth. 

22. Blanket workers or Qaurerees.— There are some houses of gaurerees, or shepherds. 
The shepherds of Paharpore have not got sheep of their own. They make blankets of 
purchased wool. 'One blanket, it is said, is made of three kacha seers of wool in three days, 
if one worked the whole day. The cost ot wool is twelve annas, and the blanket is generally 
sold for Its. 1-2. This trade thus pays at the rate of two annas a day. Blanket making 
seems to be more remunerative than any other employment in the village. 

Barbers and Carpenters . — The barbers and carpenters get yearly allowances or pal from 
each family in the village. The carpenter gets one and a quarter maunds of grain per 
plough, and barber gets ten kacha seers per head. The carpenters of Paharpore have tho 
custom of two other villages in the neighbourhood, viz. Asai and Chhatwan. There are 
24 ploughs in Paharpore, so the two farnlles of carpenters in this village would get about 15 
maunds each from this village alone. The carpenters and barbers are well off as a rule. 

23. Oilmen or tolees . — The oilmen are given oihseeds by the villagers to press out 
oil. For their profit they get oil-cake and one day's wages of one ordinary labourer. The 
oilmen as a rule present a poor appearance, and they have not much income from the profes- 
sion of their caste. Some of the men of this caste follow other professions and are shop- 
keepers, grain*dealers and money-lenders. In the village of Paharpore, also, there is one 
mahajan of this caste. Tolees , or oilmen, are proverbially noted for stingy habits. 

24. Paucity of washermen. — The number of washermen is comparatively small in 
this pergunnah. There is none in Paharpore. The reason is that the masses of the people 
wash their own clothes if they wash them at all. 

25. There are some houses of Halwai in Paharpore. The profession of their caste is 
that of a confectioner, but they do not follow this profession. There is one house of 
chamar or shoe-maker. He gets the carcasses of all the animals that die in the village, 
and sells the hides. He also makes shoes and plays music in the marriage season. His 
wife acts as midwife at the time of delivery in the village families. He can make a pair of 
shoes in three days, which he sells for six annas, and a band of five musicians get eight annas 
to one rupee per day in the marriage season. The midwife gets two annas on the occasion of 
the birth of a female, and four annas on that of a male child. 

26. The general physique of the people. — The general physique of the people of Pahar- 
pore and of other villages in this pergunnah, according to my observation, is somewhat 
inferior to that of the people of the western districts of Durbhunga and Mozufferpore. 

I did not, however, find any man other than sick men either emaciated or with very low 
physique. 

27. To what extent the labourers get employment . — The labourers get almost daily 
employment during the three months of the rainy season, say from the 15th June to 15th 
September ; they also get almost daily employment at the time of paddy harvest, that lasts 
for about two months from December to January. For rubbee and bhadoi harvests together, 
they get about one month’s employment. During the remaining six months they do not 
get daily nor even frequent employment. The people themselves could not state the number 
of days during which they did not get employment. I think it will be safe to assume that 
they get employment for two months out of the remaining six months. This gives a total 
of eight months employment during the year. At the time of harvest, however, the labourers 
work with wife and children, and instead of getting daily wages they get as their share of 
the produce one-tenth of the quantity they reap. In this way they earn about double the 
amount of their ordinary daily wages. Setting this off against the four months of want of 
employment, it will be a safe and not a sanguine supposition to take for granted that able- 
bodied and healthy labourers as a class earn at least 4$ seers of graiu by kacha weight per day 
all the year round. Four and a half kacha seers is equal to 2 seers and 1 2 chittacks of 
standard weight. 

28. The daily food and other expenses of the lower classes. — The villagers, unless they 
be in want, take two meals, one at noon and another early at night. The lower class people 
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of Faharpore generally eat marua bread both times, because there is less of paddy land 
in this village. The labourers in other villages eat rice at the time of paddy harvest, and 
marua bread at the time of marua harvest, and they take one meal of rice and one meal of 
marua at other times. The average quantity of principal food consumed, according to the 
best information available, is three-quarters of kacha seer for men, half a seer for women, and 
quarter of a seer for children. The proportion may vary according to age and health of parti- 
cular members of the family ; but that is the general average. With the principal meal 
of rice or bread they take vegetables, fishes or pulse, but not more than one thing at a time. 
This is called teewan , or accompaniment of the principal food. Salt is of course invariably 
mixed up with teewan. Some very poor men go without any teewan at all. They catch 
fishes for themselves and grow vegetables in bari , or homestead grounds. As a rule they 
do not purchase vegetables or fishes. They sometimes purchase pulse. They do not 
purchase oil exoept for rubbing on the head and body occasionally. It would be a luxury 
if they could get some oil to cook their vegetables. The people of Paharpore said that they 
did not use much of spices. The spices sometimes used are turmeric, hot pepper, and 
coriander seeds. Most of the people eat tabocco. Fuel is not purchased, but it is picked up 
by women and children of the family. 

How the lower classes are clothed . — In respect of cloth, the people of this part of the 
country are decidedly worse off than in respect of food. The clothes of both men and women 
of the lower classes are dirty as well as insufficient. The people of Paharpore said they 
spent about two rupees in the year in purchase of clothes. 

29. Brass utensils and ornaments . — The number and kinds of brass plates and other 
ostensible property possessed by each family has been described in the statement annexed 
to this report. Almost every family has a drinking pot and a plate of brass or zinc worth 
one or two rupees. The three well-to-do Kunpa families of Rashim, Rasun and Dhana had 
one hansoolee or collar of silver worth Rs. 10 each. Of these Dhoraee and Rasun 
gave that ornament in dowry to their daughters. Rasun has got it still, and Rasun's 
wife has now got an armlet of Rs. 1-4. The existence of silver ornaments in other families 
was denied, and it was not proper to examine the ornaments on the bodies of the 
women. The women of Gwala caste and other cultivators whom I saw passing in the 
village had brass and zinc ornaments on their bodies. The girls had beads. All married 
women generally wear chorees of glass or lac worth one to two annas. 

30. Marriage Expenses .— The people of Paharpore did not spend much on marriage 
and other ceremonies. The well-to-do ryots spent about four ruptes, and some did not 
spend anything at all. 

31. Indebtedness. —The annexed statement shows that almost all the ryots in the 
village are in debt. Pure labourers are not in debt, because no one would lend to them. 
The latter class take advances to supply labourers. The reason why the cultivators are in 
debt is that owing to disputes about rates the rent had fallen into arrears, which the ryots 
have now been made to pay up by certificate process, and the soil is comparatively poor. 
The holding of some of the ryots has been sold up by auction, and some others have sold 
their cattle to pay the rent. I also observe a tendency among the men of Gwala caste 
to set themselves up as respectable villagers, and to abstain from working for hire if they 
happened to have a holding of some five bighas or more. 

32. Sufficiency or otherwise of food which the labourers get.— I now come to the main 
question as to whether or not the lower class of this pergunnah get sufficient food through- 
out the year, both as regards quantity and quality. This fact can be ascertained with more 
or less approach to truth by observing the physique of the people, from their own state- 
ment, from the possession or want of properly, or by fixing upon a standard of income 
for the subsistence of a certain number of members in a family, and then finding out what 
families do not come up to that standard. I have already stated above that the physique 
of the people of this pergunnah is a little inferior to that of the people in the western 
districts. This may not be necessarily due to want of food, but to a difference in climate. 
I am inclined to take the latter view. From enquiries made in the village, I found that 
out of 93 families 14 families were suffering from want of food. But this want is due to special 
circumstances as described in the statement, vide remark against Nos. 1, 5, 8, 13, 14, 17, 
18, 27, 29, 31, 32, 37, 38, 40. In some cases the headmen of the families are sick. In 
others there are old women struggling for existence without the help of a man. The pro- 
perty of some others has been sold for arrears of rent. No. 8 has lost his wife, and that 
seems to be the reason why his household affairs are not well managed. It will appear 
from statistical statement that every family, as a rule, possess one or two brass utensils of the 
value of Rs. 1 to 2. These utensils are, however, purchased once in life or once within the 
time of two or three generations. t The owners cling to theip with tenacity, and do not part 
with them easily. The possession of these utensils does not necessarily show that the 
owners thereof are well-to-do men. The best test is the annual income in relation to the 
number of members in a family to be supported by that income. I have stated above that 
a labourer earns an average of 4£ seers of grain per day, the yearly value of this earning being 
Rs. 25-3. This is a safe estimate. A sanguine estimate would be five seers per day, making 
allowances for the earnings of his wife. It is to be remembered, however, that a part of 
his earning is in paddy that loses in weight when husked and turned to rice. Setting this off 
against the earning of the women, 4£ seers of eatable grain is the utmost that a labourer 
can earn. If he has a wife and two children he will consume about 3| seers daily ; one seer 
per day would be then left for salt, cloth, and occasional purchase of oil, d&l and 
tobacco. So a labourer with a wife and two children only can live as he has been 
accustomed to live, from hand to mouth, but would not suffer from want of food. If he has 
more mouths to feed he would suffer privations, both as regards food and other necessaries 
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oi life. If a labourer has a small bolding, the net profit per bigha of this holding would 
amount to one-fourth of his earning as a labourer. I hare made calculation thus : The pro- 
duce per bigha would be 10 maunds of grain or Bs. 10 in cash ; out of this he has to 
pay Bs. 2-4 on account of rent. The cost of cultivation, including the price of the seed, 
comes to about four rupees per bigha, of which three rupees represents the cost of labour. 
The labourer no doubt himself works in the field assisted by his wife and children ; but in doing 
so he has often to give up other employment, and loses the wages which he would have 
otherwise earned. We may safely assume that his loss in this way amounts to Rs. 1-12 
per bigha. The expenses of cultivation in his case would thus amount to about Bs. 6 per 
bigha, viz. Bs. 2-4 for rent, Rs. 1-12 loss of wages, and Re. 1 for seeds, and the net profit left 
would be Rs. 5 per bigha. The net produce of a bigha would thus feed one additional member 
of a labourer's family. Judging with this standard there is scarcely a family in the village 
(excluding sick men and old women) that can be said to be suffering from want of food. 
Among the labourers Nos. 6, 22, 23 have less income proportionately to the number of 
members in the family, but they cqtne very near the standard. One man, Bansee, has seven 
members in his family and holds bighas 3-6, and said he did not work for hire. So he has 
only to pay the rent, and can save four-fifths of the produce. He is nevertheless in debt. 

33. Conclusion. — On the whole, I am of opinion that the working classes in this 
pergunnah, with or without small holdings, are badly clothed, badly housed, do not enjoy any 
luxury of life, live from hand to mouth, but do not suffer from actual want of food in 
ordinary years. 

Village weight and coin.— The local seer is equal in weight to Rs. 48. The puseree is 
made of nine such seers, and a maund of eight such puserees. The pice used is the stan- 
dard pioe of quarter anna. 

Classification according to caste of families of Paharpore, pergunnah Kubkhand- 


Number. 

Caste. 


Number of 
families. 

Number of 
members. 

i 

Sheik 

• • • 


n 

71 

2 

Kunjra 

• • • 


20 

122 

3 

Khatw&i 

• • • 

000 

... 8 

25 

4 

Goala ... 

• • • 


34 

174 

5 

Halooaee ... 

• •• 


... 6 

22 

6 

Tailee 

• • • 


... 4 

23 

7 

Chamar 

• • • 


1 

6 

8 

Kaith Bania 

• •• 


1 

1 

9 

Hajam ... 



1 

4 

10 

Carpenter ... 

• • • 


... 2 

21 

11 

Malah 

• •• 


1 

4 

12 

Goureri 

• M 

Total 

... 5 

93 

21 

494 


Burhandeo Narayan, 

_ _ „ Assistant Settlement Officer. 

Dated Camp Ekab, 

'lhe 24M April 1888. 


Abstract statement showing classification of the inhabitants of Paharpore, pergunnah Kub- 
khand, according to profession. 


Number. Class. 

1 Holding 10 bighas and more and following other 
profession 

S Holding 10 bighas and more and not following 
other profession 

3 Holding between 5 bigbas and 10 bighas and 

following other profession 

4 Holding between 5 and 10 bighas and not foil 

lowing other profession 

5 Holding below 5 bighas and following other 

profession 

6 Holding below 5 bighas and not following other 

profession 

7 Pure labourers 

8 Beggars ... ... 

9 Shop-keepers 
10 Others 


Number of 
families. 


Number of 
members of the 
families. 


2 

29 

3 

28 

12 

88 

4 

27 

44 

227 

6 

36 

15 

47 

4 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 

— 

-■ 

93 

494 

— 

. . 


Dated Camp Ekar, 
The 24 th April 1888. 


Burhandeo Naeayan, 
Assistant Settlement Officer. 
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Remarks. 

3 

Sho has sublet her small holding on 
BuUi and depends mainly on her daily 
work for subsistence. 

Is in debt the amount of which could 
not be ascertained. 

Uncle and nephow with separate food 
but joint business. 

Brothers with separate food but joint 
busincs . 

Agricultural 
implement a 
and other 
ostensible 
properties 
possessed by 
the family. 

§ 

Plough . . l 
Spade ... 1 
Khurpi ... 1 

Spade ... 1 
Khurpi ... 1 

Spade ... 1 
Hansooa ... 1 



Hnnsooa ... 1 
Khurpi ... 1 

Ploughs ... 2 
Hanga ... 1 

Khurpis ... 2 
Hansooas 2 
Spades ... 2 

Ransooss 2 
tKhurpiB ... 2 

Amount of 

DEBT. 

■(spUnRCU Ul) UIRJ0 

<5> 

ft 

Mds. 

2 



•(eeodiu m) 

ft 

Rs. A. P. 

18 0 0 

10 0 0 

*««••• 

40 0 0 

15 0 0 

Animals 
possessed ly 
the family. 


Bullock ... 1 

Bullock ... 1 

Cow ... 1 

Bullocks ... 2 
Cows ... 2 

Buffaloes .. 3 

Brass and 
zinc utensils 
possessed by 
the family. 

CO 

rH 

Thalis ... 2 

Lota ... 1 

Thali ... 1 

Lota ... 1 

Thali ... 1 

Lota ... 1 

Thali ... 1 

Lota ... 1 

Thalis ... 2 

Lotas ... 2 

A 

II 

w s 

“o 
ps a 

U 

H 

K H 

W 

Area. 

l f> 
rH 

4 8 0 

0 14 0 

0 16 0 

2 11 17 

0 13 6 

3 15 6 
10 0 

0 17 10 

3 3 0 

0 16 0 

0 10 9 

2 2 0 

7 9 0 

2 18 0 

2 3 0 
10 0 

2 4 5 

Name 
of mouzah. 


Paharpore ... 

Chat wan 

Paharpore ... 
Chutwan 

Paharpore ... 

Paharpore ... 

Mahooa 

Chatwan 

Paharpore ... 

Mahooa 

Chatwan 

Paharpore ... 

• 

Paharpore ... 

Mahooa 

Chatwan 

Asai 

Paharpore ... 

Resources of 
income. 

eo 

1. Cultivation ... 

1. Cultivation ... 

2. Working for 

hire in the 
fields. 

1. Cultivation ... 

Daily labour 

1. Spinning 

2. Working in the 

households. 

1. Cultivation ... 

2. Working in the 

household. 

1. Cultivation ... 

2. Working for 

hire in the 
field. 

Ditto 

1. Bulling salt and 
tobacco. 

1. Cultivation ... 

2. Working for 

hire in the 
fields. 

Daily labour 

Ditto 

7l. Cultivation ... 
v 2. Sale of milk M . 

1 1. Cultivation ... 
(a. Working for 
) hire in the 

field. 

Number of members in the family. 

•Xnuroj oqi ui aaaq 
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CD 
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•SMOpi^ 

*■» 
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P»rH ft ft : : <N CO : — rM r-t ©5 CO ft 

1 

d 

5 

o 

CO 

Goala 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Kh&twi ... 

Goala ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

pm ,• 

O H 

Pm J 

O ft « 

««* 

gg 

(N 

Khantor 

Sonooman, son 
of Poochai. 

Bansi, son of 
Boodhui. 

Bhai Lai, son 
of Tettar. 
Mussamut 
Posni. 

Mussamut 

Rupia. 

Pannoo, son of 
Jiban. 

Bhai Lall and 
Jliooniak, son 
of Doollur. 
Mussamut 
Hausi. 

Bhorosi, son 
of Girdh&ri. 

Dasan, son of 
Hurmobur, 

Akkal 

Baccoo, son of 
Jlioomack. 

Tittur, son of 
Lowla. 

Debi, son of 
Mohur. 

Kanchon 

•jaquinu jEueg 

B 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
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CONFIDENTIAL] 


No, 8, dated Bhagulpore, the 5th May 1888. 

From— J. Beambs, Esq., Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division and Sonthal 
Peraunnab?, 

To-^-The Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my confidential letter No. 7 of the 2nd instant, 
I have the honour to submit herewith copy of a report received from the 
Collector of Monghyr regarding the condition of the lower classes of the 
people of his district. 


No. 273R, dated Monghyr, the 3rd May 1888. 

From — Herbert Mosley, Esq., Collector of Monghyr, 

To— The Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. 

With reference to your confidential letter No. 1 of the 19th December 1 887, I have 
the honour to inform you that I have had careful enquiries made in the following villages, 
viz.— 


Mohanpur and Indruk 
Tikapur and Belha 
Billo and Dakra 
Bilori 

Mahana ... \ 

Ulao ... | 

Gurdaspore ... ) 


... In Monghyr thana. 
... „ Gogri „ 

... „ Shekpura „ 

... ,, Sekundra, 

... „ Beguserai. 


2. The information obtained is embodied in the two statements with remarks attached. 
I think these will give all that is reqaired, and I have thought it will be more convenient to 
give it in this form than in the shape of a more or less discursive report. 

3. In the lengthy return No. 2 it will be seen that crops are not sold to any extent. 
Money is borrowed from mahajans for seed and other expenses and for rent, when it is paid 
in cash, and the mahajan takes payment in grain, taking care that the rate of valuation shall 
be well in his favour ; that is to say, he takes his interest and makes a second profit on the 
sale of grain at a good deal over the valnation on which he received it. 


Remark* on Table 7. 

In all these villages and in many more I visited in the far interior, I find people living 
in thatched sheds with mud walls. 

There are unskilled artizans in almost all of these villages ; they mend ploughs and are 
paid in kind; their women only work in the field during outtiog season when crops are 
harvested, and earn Bs. 2 to Bs. 8 worth in grains for each crop. 

There are very few weavers in these villages, and those that are found appear to me very 
poor ; their earning by profession is very uncertain, so they labour also in the field ; women, 
without exception, wear coarse country cloths, but males prefer martin , being cheaper at the 
market ; hence the number of weavers is apparently decreasing. 

H. Mosley, 

Collector. 


Remarks on Table No. 2. 

Indruk . — In this village the agricultural outturn is not supplemented in any other 
way. The straw is used for feeding for cattle. J 

5 m, Agr , icultnral ,aboarore ■» ;n grain, the value of which amounts to two annas a 
day. These labourers are villagers with honses of their own. 

6. No artizans live in this village ; the cultivators depend mostly for one meal upon 
different preparation of indian-corn, snoh as “ bread” « chatu f the latter they eat with a little 
salt and mernch; they earn a sufficient livelihood. They keep it in stock for consumption 
for all the year round; in the evening they use other produce according to the season of the 
year. Daring ceremonies, such as marriage or Sradh, they eat rice. Each family possesses' 
silver ornaments, hansli , bank and kara % made of brass ; a pair of brass kara * is worth about 
eight annas. Silver ornaments are of the value of Bs. 10 to Bs. 20, which the women wear 
on ceremonial occasions. * . * 

Marriage expenses are said never to exceed R?. 300. 
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Mohanpur . — The people derive no income from jungle produce, by selling fish, and in any 
other way than from agriculture or labour. The houses are thatched. Agricultural labourers 
are paid in grain, two seers bani each per day, which is nearly two annas a day. 

Unskilled artizans get at the same rate in kind, and in cases where they are pressed hard 
their women go to work in the field during cutting season. They eat chiefly makai and other 
crops which they keep in store, but scarcely eat rice, excepting on occasions of ceremony. They 
feel no want of food. Each family, excepting three or four, has silver ornaments of. the value of 
Rs. 25. Small debts are incurred for payment of rent and interest to mahajans. Rs. 25 to Be. 50 
are spent for Sradh, but larger amounts are required for marriages which, however, in no case 
exceed Bs. 200 to R 9 . 300. 

The same remarks apply in the case of Tikapur cultivators, but the people of Mahana are 
free from debt. Their outturn is not supplemented in any other way. They, like others, use 
their straw for cattle and for repairs of thatched houses. The people do not feel want, but 
depend for one meal upon season vegetables such as sakurkund (sweet-potato). Many take rice 
as well at 7 p.m. The maj'ority use brass utensils and the rest drink from earthen pots. 

All live in low thatched houses, many of which are not in good order but want repairs. 
They wear coarse country cloths and possess three or four silver ornaments of the value of Bs. 10 
to Rs. 15 for each family. They lavish money in marriage ceremonies, when they freely indulge 
in rice, as well as at the time when near and dear relatives are invited during social ceremonies. 
They spend in marriages about Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, often supplementing their cash by bor- 
rowing. 

Some were found in Olao and Ghirdaspore, who seem to feel a want of proper nourish- 
ment, The people in these two villages and Belha are more or less indebted. 

There are few weavers in these villages, and their professional earnings are very uncertain. 
Some say it amounts to two annas a day, which, being insufficient, they go to work in the 
field. 

The cultivators of Gurdaspore and Olao depend for one meal every day upon sakurkund 
and other vegetables, like their neighbours of Mohana. They eat at night bread and boiled 
flour of indian-corn, and other season produce as komie, kerao , &c. ; they all live in thatched 
houses which they repair with straw. Their grain outturn is not supplemented in other ways. 
The cattle eat the straw. 

About fifty families use pottery, the rest possess brass utensils and silver ornaments, viz. 
Hiuli , Baju, of the value varying Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 for each family. Most of them expend 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 during marriage ceremonies, but in other social observances they spend 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 80. For this they incur debt. 

Regarding the cultivators of the remaining three villages, Bilori, Billo and Dakra, very few 
are indebted, and even that is on account of marriage ceremonies. They eat rice during day 
and bread of makai and wheat, &c„ at night. They all live in thatched houses which are 
repaired with straw. The females wear country cloths, but the males proper fine markin. 

Each family has a sufficient quantity of brass utensils. All possess silver ornaments of 
more or less value, and in a few cases the value of the ornaments of a family amounts to Rs. 50. 
They spend Rs. 200 to Rs. 800 in marriages, but they are moderate in other ceremonies. 

H. Mosley, 

Collector . 


Table No. 1 . — Vide page 2 of Mr. Finucane’s biter. 


Name op Village. 

Total population. 

Actual number of families 
dependent on charity. 

So 

2 99 

^ * 

0 

u - 
£ 0 
HL 
cl 

sm 

< 

OQ © 

u 

IL® 

0 g 

M 

3 = 
_ a- » 

|S3 

< 

The number depen- 
dent on waxes 
plus profits of 
small holdings. 

How far such wages 
and profits are suffi- 
cient to supply the 
daily food require- 
ments of the number 
of persons dependent 
upon them. 

1 . 

Mohaupur ... 

1,358 

1 

148 

5 

39 families with 
275 persous. 

Tbo earning is suffi- 
cient to meet the 
daily food. 

2. 

Indruk 

1,120 

1 

92 

7 

62 families with 
454 persons. 

Sufficient, but 50 men 
are indebted. 

3. 

Tikapur 

5,018 

1 

319 

7 

151 families with 
1,060 persons. 

Sufficient, about 100 
are indebted. 

4. 

Belha 

1,477 

19 

60 

4 

157 families with 
992 persons. 

Sufficient, about 50 are 
indebted. 

5. 

Billo 

930 

2 

64 

2 

67 families with 
332 persons. 

Sufficient 

0. 

Dakra 

902 

... 

80 

.6 

11 families with 
61 persons. 

Ditto 

7. 

Belori 

1,150 

6 

65 

5 

24 families with 
159 persons. 

Ditto 

8. 

Mahana 

880 

1 

37 

7 

22 families with 
150 persons. 

Ditto 

9. 

Ulao 

1,763 

3 

101 

6 

160 families with 
993 per-ons. 

Ditto 

10. 

Gurdaspur ... ^ 

1,539 

13 

69 

5 

74 families with 
218 persons. 

Ditto about 50 

ndebted. 


Refuses. 


They wear mostly coarse cloths which 
they keep very diity ; they say thev c m. 
not provide for washerman’s wage out 
of income. They all use brass utensils, 
and live in thatched houses with mud 
wails. 126 men are indebted. 

(2 to 4). Though some are indebted they 
get sufficient food and are not in want, 
31ost of them use brass utensils, each 
rumity possessing only a lotah and a 
thali. 

(5 to 7). Only five persons in Belori are 
indebted, the people are not in want of 
food, but very miserable in their habita- 
tions. Most of them live in mere huts. 

(8 to 10). It is said people scarcely get 
n< e to eat, and depend for one meal daily 
upon boiled saknrknnd and oth**r 
season vegetables. Many of them are 
indebted and use pottery. I have come 
across many who are thin and apparently 
seem to feel a want of due nourishment. 


H. Mosley, 
Collector . 
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Table- No. 2 .— Vide Government of Bengal No. 35, dated 9 th December 1887. 


Village. 


CUITIVATOBS. 


! 


0,0 a 

M, *a m 

IM 


A ® o 

III 

ggS 

■ 2o s 

©.-S-2 


I 

fl 


g a 


Rim A ML 


Indrak ^ 


3. Mohtopnr 


Bhagfo Rai 

Ktaeman Dhamik ., 
Muaudun Dhanok 
C ham oo Dhanok 

Hulas Gope 

Nakat Dhanuk „ 

Mohor Gope 

Longroo Gope 
Beni Bai 


Gokol Bai ... 

Net Lai Rai... 

Kallar Bai ... 

Durahan Bai 
Bajaram Bai 

TCflinhiw. B&i ... 

8orman Bai 
Sokol Bai ... 

BhakoBai ... 

Bam Bai 
Sahebram Bai 
Beloo Bai, son of Ohetru 
Bai. 

TOta Bai 

Mohor Bai ... 

Badlu Bai 

Darias Bai, son of Bhopot 
Rai. 

Jeebun Rai ... 

Kehar Bai ... 

Pheka Bai ... 

Sahebram Bai 
Sirdar Bai ... 

Uma Rai 
Hira Rai 
Puoha Bai ... 

Meghu Bai ... 

Oh under Bai 
Kali Bai ... 

Ramrnp Bai 
Balkomar Rai 
Musan Bai, son of Saina 
Bai. 

Bhugln Pottack 
Bansi Bai ... 

Hansraj Bai... 

Juri Rai 

Rhoopnn Rai 
Toral Rai ... 

Tallo Rai ... 

Ghinban Rai 
Hardhar Rai 
Pardip Bai ... 

Gheena Rai ... 

Nathan Sahu 
Ram Kai 
Rajha Hajjam 
Ghaba Ha j jam 
Luehmi Hajjam 
Chamari Gope 
Narain Gope 
Gandhu Gope 


Lurka Gope 

Meghu Rai 

Sabban Gope 

Munghar, son of Gharjar 

Bhairo Moondi 

Bhola Moondi 

Dumri Lai 

Sokaria Dhanok 

Bhuttoo Dhanok 

Gano Gope 

Bhupat Teli 

Khiran Gope 

TJmrao Gossain 


Raghu Gope 
Narain Gope 
Haso Rai 
Bidia Bai ... 
Jhukri Gope 
Meghur Moondi 
fitwari Gope 
|Tekan Gope... 

B taola Gope ... 
Bhola Moondi 
Dokha Moondi 
Kbandi Singh 
Bondhu Momin 
Me thru Chamar 
Bhusi Chamar 
Poltal Manjhi 
Pokhun Pasban 
Ramdyal Pasban 
Sbibdyal Kurmi 
Sankar Hajjan 


B. x. q. d. 


85 

14 

6 

7 

7 

7 

18 


8 10 
81 0 


10 

7 

0 

5 
12 

10 

18 

12 

12 

2 

6 
7 


15 

88 

12 

5 

60 

70 


6 

10 

4 

5 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 


1 

6 

4 

10 

8 

11 

2 

1 

7 
25 
12 
14 

9 

4 

2 

8 


15 0 0 
4 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 7 0 


5 0 

6 10 
6 0 

11 0 
5 10 
18 5 
9 12 
40 0 


12 0 0 
80 0 0 
4 0 0 
15 0 0 


5 0 
2 0 
2 11 
2 0 


7 0 

7 0 

8 0 
2 10 


Mds. 8. 0. X. 


Be. a. p. 


Rs. A. P. 


200 

70 

25 

85 

42 

85 

91 

84 

105 


50 

28 

45 

80 

60 

50 

103 

60 

60 

12 

86 

42 


67 0 0 0 
20 0 0 0 
21 0 0 0 
25 0 0 0 


8 

24 

27 

200 

75 

200 


800 

800 


0 0 
0 0 


60 0 0 0 
135 0 0 0 
20 0 0 0 
75 0 0 0 


90 

126 

120 

90 

125 

108 

118 

10 

220 

16 

28 

16 

16 

6 

20 


20 

8 

10 

8 

24 

40 

16 

20 

16 

12 

8 

9 

6 

84 

84 

11 

10 

8 

15 


16 0 
40 0 


42 

45 

7 

4 

25 

100 

42 

56 

45 

16 

7 


96 

42 

15 

21 

85 

28 

9 

17 

60 


50 

14 

27 

25 

55 

40 

90 

42 

42 

6 

30 

85 


60 0 0 
16 0 0 
14 0 0 
17 0 0 


15 

7 

80 

55 


15 8 
25 7 
14 10 
160 0 
60 
183 
48 
25 
150 
210 


86 0 0 
150 0 0 
12 0 0 
50 0 0 


60 

80 

96 

72 

75 

90 

96 

5 

80 

12 

21 

12 

12 

9 

15 


15 

6 

7 
6 

18 

SO 

12 

15 

12 

9 

6 

6 

8 

27 

27 
9 
9 
8 

17 

13 
80 

28 

35 
7 
3 

21 

80 

36 
45 
30 

14 
7 
9 


105 

42 

15 

21 

21 

21 

40 

25 

83 


80 

21 

27 

15 

36 

30 


5tf 0 
86 0 


45 0 0 
12 0 0 
21 0 0 
15 0 0 


9 0 
16 8 


18 

83 

4 

18 

28 

120 

45 

108 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 0 *0 
15 0 0 
0 
0 


180 

210 


86 0 0 
90 0 0 
12 0 0 
45 0 0 


45 

83 

75 

54 

75 

54 

72 

3 

60 

8 

14 


10 

4 

5 
4 

12 

20 

8 

10 

8 

6 
4 

4 
2 

16 

16 

8 

5 0 
2 8 

12 

9 

21 

17 

23 

5 

3 

16 

50 

26 

29 . 
22 8 
8 0 


Re* a* f. 


25 
40 

15 
20 
10 
60 
45 
12 8 
800 0 


150 

75 

25 

125 

100 

200 

200 

50 

125 

70 

100 

125 


200 0 0 
40 0 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 0 


22 

50 

85 

60 

SO 

100 

150 

50 

100 

125 

150 

200 

150 

600 

10 

200 

50 

300 

60 

100 

300 

800 

400 

200 

800 


75 

10 

5 

16 

45 

75 


15 

80 

25 

100 

65 

150 

5 

20 

10 

25 

4 

25 

42 


Debt on acooont 
of social cere- 
monies. 


Debt on account 
of marriage 
ceremony. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

For social cere- 
monies. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Debt incurred 
on account of 
marriage. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


For marriage 
ceremony. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
For Sradh. 
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1 


1 
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1 

si 


Remarks. 



£ 


•§ 

I 



oS.S 

•iof 

Q. 53 
00 




e-§ 

11 





! 


1 



£ta 

H 

1 

n 


£ 

H 

i 





B. K. C. D. 

MD8. 8. 

0. 

K. 


Re. Am. p. 

Rfi. A. P. 

Rs. 

Am. 

F. 


Jhonti Dhobi 


1 10 12 0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


18 6 

3 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Ramdyal 8ahukandu 


@290 

30 

0 

0 

0 


9 8 8 

18 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Aghore Mandal Keot 
Bnoju Mandal Reot 


3 0 16 0 

15 

0 

0 

0 


7 3 6 

6 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



6 5 16 0 

26 

0 

0 

0 


9 7 6 

10 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


Ajach Mandal Keot 


2 0 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

... 

8 3 0 

4 0 

0 


... 



Sobran Mandar Keot 


11 11 17 0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

... 

20 12 0 

28 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Masai Mandar Keot 


9 6 12 0 

45 

0 

0 

0 


11 10 9 

18 0 

0 


... 



Panchoo Mandar 


15 17 19 0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


29 2 0 

32 0 

3 

45 

0 

0 


Budri Mandar 


8 9 17 0 

41 

0 

0 

0 


16 9 9 

16 0 

0 

.. 

... 



Tirbhuan Mandar ... 


17 7 11 0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

... 

31 2 3 

34 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 


Pran Mandar 


19 5 4 0 

100 

0 

0 

0 


SO 8 6 

40 0 

0 

38 

0 

0 


Bnlaki Mistry 


14 12 6 0 

72 

0 

0 

0 


23 11 6 

29 0 

0 

.. 

... 



Pubbi Hajjam 


4 6 10 

50 

0 

0 

0 


7 8 9 

20 0 

0 

M 

... 



Mewa Saha 


7 2 12 0 

25 10 

0 

0 


16 5 8 

14 0 

0 

20 




Dnrgtf Hajjam 


1 17 18 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 


4 3 3 

4 0 

0 

6 

0 


Saitan Mandar 


12 1 6 0 

20 

0 

6 

0 


22 11 6 

8 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Kirpa Mandar 


26 14 13 0 

130 

0 

0 

0 


54 8 9 

53 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


Heman Mandar ... 


3 15 0 0 

15 20 

0 

0 

... 

6 10 9 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Leela' Sahu Kondu 


1 10 8 0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

... 

3 13 

3 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Daljit Mandar 


8 13 18 0 

31 

0 

0 

0 


3 13 

13 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


Kheman Mandar 


2 1 12 0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

... 

2 4 3 

4 0 

0 

\ ••• ttl 



Kheman Mandar (2nd) 


2 19 17 0 

15 

0 

0 

0 


4 12 6 

6 0 

0 

.. 

... 



Seeta Mandar 


13 3 13 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

... 

19 0 6 

18 0 

0 

... 

... 



Ram M ah ton Dhanuk 


42 18 9 0 

225 

0 

0 

0 


51 9 9 

84 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Bans! Hajjam 


0 19 4 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


1 13 3 

1 8 

0 

... 

... 



Inder Mahton 


20 11 9 0 

103 

0 

0 

0 


40 8 6 

40 0 

0 

... 

... 



Fakir Mahton 


3 10 10 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


5 4 6 

1 4 

0 


... 



Khanlar Mahton ... 


2 7 0 0 

11 

0 

0 

0 


5 8 8 

4 8 

0 

... 

... 



Raman Mandar ... 


2 18 9 0 

13 

0 

0 

0 


7 8 6 

6 0 

0 





Chhaba Mandar ... 


10 15 0 0 

45 

0 

0 

0 


17 14 6 

21 0 

0 


... 



Shyam Pasban 


2 14 6 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

' ... 

6 12 6 

4 0 

0 


... 



Lachmah Paaban ... 


10 8 14 0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


16 2 3 

8 0 

0 





Panchu Mandar ... 


3 19 9 0 

11 

34 

0 

0 


9 7 11 

7 14 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Masudam Mandar ... 


2 10 0 0 

6 

1 

0 

0 


4 0 1 

4 0 

0 

250 

0 

0 


Makhan Mandar ... 


2 10 0 0 

6 

1 

0 

0 


4 10 

4 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Pairi Baita 


2 0 0 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


3 12 0 

3 12 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Sita Baita 


2 0 0 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


3 12 0 

4 0 

0 





Bharoei Teli 


4 0 0 0 

16 

0 

0 

0 


6 8 0 

8 0 

0 





Kanchan Mandar ... 


4 0 0 0 

16 

0 

0 

0 


6 8 0 

8 0 

0 





Massdmat Jibia ... 


2 10 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 


3 12 0 

5 0 

0 


... 



Garbhu Patdar 


2 10 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 


3 12 0 

5 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Bhatu Mandar 


2 10 0 0 

7 10 

0 

0 


5 5 4 

5 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Badri Mandar " ... 


10 0 0 0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 

20 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 


Sarwan Mandar ... 


10 0 0 0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 

20 0 

0 





Kalesar Mandar ... 


8 10 0 0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

... 

12 12 0 

17 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Dular Mandar 


6 0 0 0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


9 13 0 

10 0 

0 

54 

0 

0 


Kanhia Mandar ... 

... 

6 12 10 0 

19 35 

0 

0 


16 4 0 

13 3 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Masudan Mandar ... 


5 10 0 

15 

6 

0 

0 


9 13 2 

10 1 

0 

1»)0 

0. 

0 


Bhadoi Mandar 


5 0 0 0 

15 

0 

0 

0 


9 0 0 

10 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Sona Mandar 


1 15 1 10 

5 17 

0 

0 


4 10 6 

3 9 

0 

45 

0 

0 


Girdhari Mandar ... 


1 15 0 0 

5 35 

0 

0 

... 

4 10 0 

3 9 

0 





Tota Mandar 


13 8 0 

3 18 

0 

0 


2 12 9 

2 4 

0 

... 




Mussamut Sanichari 


13 8 0 

3 18 

0 

0 


2 12 9 

2 4 

0 





Ganes Tanti 


0 10 0 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 12 0 

1 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Bhukhan Mandar ... 


2 10 0 0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

... 

3 12 0 

5 0 

0 

55 

0 

0 


Kali Mandar 


5 9 19 0 

15 10 

0 

0 


13 9 9 

11 0 

0 

55 

0 

0 


Radha Mandar ... 


6 9 19 0 

20 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 

11 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 


Chamrn Mandar ... 


6 10 0 0 

83 

0 

0 

0 


18 0 0 

13 0 

0 





Reraspat Haiiam . . . 
Bhaglu Mandar ... 


2 15 17 0 

8 16 

0 

0 

,rt 

5 10 9 

6 10 

0 

30 

0 

0 


... 

2 15 17 0 

8 L6 

0 

0 

... 

5 10 9 

6 10 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Lachumen Beldar ... 


2 6 16 0 

7 

2 

0 

0 


4 3 9 

4 9 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Faquir Mandar 


12 19 7 0 

39 

0 

0 

0 


21 14 8 

26 14 

0 

350 

0 

0 


Gopal Mandar 


4 17 12 0 

14 22 

0 

0 

... 

9 10 9 

9 11 

0 

45 

0 

0 


Shumram Mandar... 


16 16 10 0 

50 16 

0 

0 

... 

33 5 4 

83 0 

0 

500 

0 

0 


RamLalGope 

Bhadai Mahton ... 


4 10 0 0 

4 17 0 0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 8 7 

12 5 0 

8 9 

8 0 

0 

0 

50 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

For marriage. 
Ditto. 

Bhadai Mahton ... 


3 0 0 0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


5 11 9 

6 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Kheman Gope 


4 0 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

0 


8 0 0 

8 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Bulaki Gope 


8 0 0 « 

9 

0 

0 

0 


5 11 9 

6 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Ban8i Gope 


7 18 0 0 

85 

0 

0 

0 

... 

15 6 0 

14 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Raja Gope 


21 13 0 0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

... 

31 12 6 

43 0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

BhihkariMahton ... 


61 7 15 0 

183 

0 

0 

0 


63 15 0 

168 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Jhakri Gope 

Gopal Mahton 


7 13 0 0 

35 

0 

0 

0 


15 7 0 

14 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


13 0 0 0 

65 

0 

0 

0 


27 10 0 

26 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Sita Gone , v 

Kamal Gope 


26 7 6 0 
10 0 0 0 

130 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


41 12 7 
22 0 0 

52 0 
2<) 0 

0 

0 

50 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sukhan Gope 


12 0 8 0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


26 4 0 

82 0 

0 





Bhata Gope 


18 0 0 0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


23 12 0 

36 0 

0 

25 

6 

0 


Bhatu Gone Kalan 
Chander Gope 


18 0 0 0 

108 

0 

0 

0 


23 12 0 

36 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 



20 12 0 0 

100 

0 

0 

0 


SO 14 0 

4o 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Choa Gope 


1 21 6 0 0 

126 

0 

0 

0 


6 5 0 

42 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Adhi Gope 


21 0 0 0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 0 

42 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


Shib Charan Gope ... 

... 

14 0 o 0 

70 

0 

0 

0 


28 0 0 

28 0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 


Meghu Gope 

Kali Gope 


14 0 0 0 

70 

0 

0 

0 


28 2 0 

28 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


... 

7 12 4 0 

35 

0 

0 

0 


8 6 0 

14 8 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Hehari Gope 


7 12 4 0 

35 

0 

0 

0 


8 6 0 

15 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


Mokund Gope 


22 8 2 0 

66 

0 

0 

0 


82 5 0 

44 0 

0 

125 

0 

0 


Hiraman Gope 


10 8 1 0 

100 

0 

0 

0 


S3 6 0 

40 0 

0 


•#» 



Sirwan Gope 


6 15 1 0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


18 11 0 

12 0 

0 

20 * 

0 

0 


Rup Ghand Gope ... 


8 8 10 

40 

0 

0 

0 


18 6 0 

16 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 


Masaheb Gope H . 


42 1 4 0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


26 3 0 

24 0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


Shiboo Gope 


32 1 0 0 

192 

0 

0 

9 


20 0 0 

30 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Leela Gope 

.M 

10 0 0 0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 

20 0 

0 

15. 

0 

0 


Juggoo Gope 

Shembhu Gope 


10 0 0 0 
14 0 0 0 

60 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 
£8 0 0 

20 0 
28 0 

fl 

0 

15 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tuna Gope ... 


10 0 0 0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


15 0 0 

20 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


Bunsi Gope 

... 

8 10 0 0 

61 

0 

0 

0 


12 12 0 

17 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Issur Gope ... 


8 10 0 0 

51 

0 

0 

0 


12 12 0 

17 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Birj Lai Gope 

... 

4 0 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

0 


6 0 0 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Retu Gope 


4 0 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

‘0 


6 0 0 

8 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


Pet sad Gope . 


4 10 0 0 

27 

0 

0 

0 


6 12 0 

9 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


Sobhan Gope 


5 0 0 0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


7 8 0 

10 0 

0 





Gurdyal Gope 


10 10 0 0 

63 

0 

0 

0 


15 12 0 

21 0 

0 


... 
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3 
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§ 

a 
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pa 
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B. x. 

3. 

D. 

Mds. i* o. x. 


Ba. A. p. 

Rs. A. F. 

Be. a. f. 



Balkisaen Gope 

10 10 

0 

0 

63 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 12 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 0 
8 0 

1 



Mungul Gope ... 
Phuddi Gope . ... 

8 6 

8 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 0 
48 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

12 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

H 



Tar&l Gope 

21 8 

0 

0 

S3 0 

0 

0 

... 

86 12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 



Pullukdhari Gope ... 

21 8 

1 

0 

63 0 

0 

0 

... 

36 12 

0 

42 

0 

0 


0 



K&nchan Gope 

22 4 

4 

0 

66 0 

0 

0 

,,, 

18 15 

0 

44 

0 

0 

100 o 

9 



Shy am Gope 

Lalji Gope 

Bhairo Bai ... 

7 12 

7 12 
26 8 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 0 
36 0 
100 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•** 

8 

8 

88 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





Bairam Rai ... 

14 2 

2 

0 

70 0 

0 

0 


22 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

60 6 

0 



Gnnput Rai 

10 1 

1 

0 

43 0 

0 

0 

... 

27 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 



Dharai Bai 

16 1 

1 

0 

96 0 

0 

0 

... 

27 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

*2 2 

0 



Barbari Bai 

18 1 

4 

0 

80 0 

0 

0 

... 

83 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 



Chundi Bai 

6 4 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

0 

... 

13 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 





8bibdyal Gope ... 

6 0 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

0 

... 

7 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

eaeaae 




Mosaheb Oope ... 

6 0 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

0 

,,, 

7 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

200 0 




Hiraman Gope 

47 1 

2 

0 

236 0 

0 

0 

... 

105 

4 

0 

§4 

0 

0 

m 



Hanaman Gope ... 

6 14 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

5 

6 

10 

0 

0 

20 0 

u 



Poo run Gope 

6 14 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

5 

6 

10 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 



Badhe Gope 

Bhoobun Gope 

21 2 
16 0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

63 0 
96 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

81 12 
28 9 

0 

0 

42 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 





Mundroo Gope 

16 1 

0 

0 

m o 

0 

0 

... 

28 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 





Kunhia Gope 

8 2 

1 

0 

48 0 

0 

0 

... 

18 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 





Bansi Gope 

11 1 

3 

0 

56 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 





Chnudnn Gope ... 

7 8 

3 

0 

86 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 





Bawan Gope 

13 12 

2 

0 

66 e 

0 

0 

... 

36 10 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 



Wife of Cham man Gope 

13 12 

2 

0 

65 0 

0 

0 

... 

36 10 

0 

27 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 



Toolsi Gope 

Gurbhu Gope 

4 12 

2 

0 

27 § 

0 

0 

... 

13 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 0 




18 0 

4 

0 

78 e 

0 

0 

... 

18 

5 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 



Girdhari Gope 

11 1 

3 

0 

55 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

l8 0 

0 



Hirya Lai Gope ... 

11 0 

0 

0 

56 6 

0 

0 

... 

11 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 





Mawji Gope 

Chuttur Gope 

7 4 

26 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

42 0 
166 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

16 15 
14 12 

0 

0 

14 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ioo £ 

0 



Lehal Gope 

Dowlnt Gope 

26 1 

2 

0 

166 j0 

0 

0 

... 

14 12 

0 

52 

0 

0 

125 0 

0 



13 0 

0 

0 

78 0 

0 

0 

... 

27 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

25 0 

.0 



Ghanshyam Gope ... 

13 0 

0 

0 

78 0 

0 

0 

... 

27 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

SO 0 

0 



Ram Gope 

10 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4fi 0 

0 



Khajo Gope 

10 10 

0 

0 

63 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 



Bam Lai Gope 

4 8 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 

8 

a 

4 

8 

0 

ftO 0 

0 



Badri Gope 

4 8 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

10 0 

0 



Masudan Gope 

6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

13 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 





Madhu Gope 

6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

13 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 





Bam Gope 

6 10 

0 

0 

27 20 

0 

0 

... 

13 12 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12® 0 


For marriage. 


Hira Gope 

12 0 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 

0 


83 

6 

Q 

26 

0 

0 

0 


Hira Kandoo 

12 0 

0 

u 

66 0 

0 

0 

... 

33 

6 

0 

26 

0 

0 





Wife of Boop Chand 

10 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 




4. Mahans ... 

Bhadai Kandoo ... 

4 12 

2 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 


12 

5 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Ml tM 



Barhma Singh 

16 0 

0 

0 

75 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 





Bodhi Singh 

Tejoo 8ingh 

12 0 
*18 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 e 
60 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lt " 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 





Sheik Ibrahim Hoesein 

11 0 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

•••••• 




Muasamut Foocho Kumr 

4 0 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 





Sheik Mahomed Ali 

8 0 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 

0 

... 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 





Bhngwan Dutt 

3 0 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

S 

0 

6 

0 

0 





Jeebraj Kandoo ... 

1 10 

0 

0 

7 20 

0 

0 

... 

6 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 





Bam Lai Kahar ... 

1 0 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

... 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 





Ram Lai Bai 

2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 





Samodha Kumri ... 

2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 





Goodur Rai 

5 0 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

0 

••• 

5 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 





Bam Bharoea Bai ... 

0 13 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

0 

... 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 





Bnrhma Bai ... 

1 2 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 

3 

□ 

3 

0 

0 





Juggoo 

0 6 

0 

0 

1 20 

0 

0 

... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

...... 




Bhichook Rai 

1 10 

0 

0 

7 20 

0 

0 

••• 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 





Khubhal Rai 

7 0 

0 

0 

36 0 

0 

0 

... 

1 12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

•••••• 




Bondi Bai 

6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

5 

0 

a 

6 

4 

0 





Mus8amut Jhaw Kumari 

4 0 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 





Bunsi Sahoo 

0 10 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

0 

... 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 





Batoran Kandoo ... 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

n 

8 0 

0 


5. Gurdaspnr 

Bhngwan Butt Jha 

1 6 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

0 

... 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Kali Singh 

10 0 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

0 

... 

23 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

These debts 


Bhinak Singh 

4 0 

0 

0 

24 0 

0 

0 

• M 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 


Khatar Singh 

Dahoo Singn 

7 0 

0 

0 

28 0 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

325 0 

0 

are incurred 


16 0 

0 

0 

96 0 

0 

0 

... 

66 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

800 0 

0 

chiefly for 


Andhi Singh 

11 0 

0 

0 

66 0 

0 

0 

... 

30 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

marriage 


Mukhu Singh 

Sadbo Singh 

6 0 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

0 

... 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

120 0 

0 

ceremony. 


8 0 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 

... 

7 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

75 0 

0 



Bhagbati Singh . M 

13 0 

0 

0 

62 0 

0 

0 

... 

27 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

800 0 

0 



Bhika Singh 

1 16 

0 

0 

14 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

46 0 

0 



Gobind Singh ... 

16 0 

0 

0 

39 0 

0 

0 

... 

87 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

426 0 

0 



Natho Singh ... 

Beds Singh 

60 0 

0 

0 

250 0 

0 

0 

ttf 

150 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

1,000 0 

0 



8 0 

0 

0 

46 0 

0 

0 

... 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

400 C; 

0 



8imbi Singh ... 

2 0 

0 

0 

11 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 



Tookroo Singh 

Bankhandi Singh ... 

1 10 
3 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 10 
18 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•- 

4 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

80 0 
100 0 

0 

0 

, 


Hiraman Singh ... 

10 0 

0 

0 

46 0 

0 

0 

... 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

250 0 

0 



Gooraon Singh ... 

6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

Q 

0 

... 

11 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

luO 0 

0 



Bansi Singb 

15 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 

... 

’ 45 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

m o 

0 



Geeha Singh 

7 0 

0 

0 

28 0 

0 

0 

... 

14 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 





Ruttoo Singh 

Gnnni Singh ... 

100 0 

0 

0 

600 0 

0 

0 

... 

250 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 



20 0 

0 

0 

125 0 

0 

0 

«•« 

40 

0 

0 

• 40 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 



Sardhari Singh 

20 0 

0 

0 

125 0 

0 

0 

... 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

..... 




Soobi Singh 

60 0 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

0 

... 

100 

0 

0 

75- 

0 

0 

75 0 

0 



Golam Singh 

60 0 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

0 

... 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

75 0 

0 



Keshri Singh ... 

26 0 

e 

0 

100 0 

0 

0 

... 

50 

0 

0 

87 

8 

0 

5o0 0 

0 



Jbandoo Singh 

30 0 

0 

0 

150 0 

0 

0 

... 

75 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 





Bansi Singh 

10 0 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

0 


25 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 



Neem Narain Singh 

5 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 

... 

10 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

200 0 

0 



Pooroo Singh ... 

10 0 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 

0 

.*• 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

g 

A 



Jobraj Singh 

Thana Sinidi i 

36 0 
16 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 0 
75 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

105 

22 

0 

8 

0 

0 

52 

SO 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 



Pbakn Singh 

18 0 

0 

0 

108 0 

0 

0 

• •a 

54 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 


■ 



Buto Singh 

Beni Singh 

10 0 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 

0 

••• 

15 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 





12 0 

.0 

0 

72 0 

0 

0 

••• 

30 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


1 
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I 
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E 
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! 


i 

ii 

II 




8 



• 1 



s h h 

3 is 

i 


H 


gs 

• 



B. K. c. 

D. 

Mds. s. c. k. 


;Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Mittaoo Singh 


7 0 

0 

0 

81 20 

0 

0 


10 8 

0 

18 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Behan Singh 


8 0 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 



9 0 

0 

0 

45 0 

0 

0 


27 0 

0 

13 8 

0 

... 

... 


■ 1 'V i f in— 


6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 


10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

... 

... 


Tara Singh ... 


7 0 

0 

0 

35 0 

0 

0 


17 8 

0 

10 8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

fakir Singh 


12 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 


36 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Mala 8ingh 


9 0 

0 

0 

45 0 

0 

0 


22 8 

0 

13 8 

0 

... 

... 


Chhedi Singh 


8 0 

0 

0 

16 0 

0 

0 


9 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Kanhea Singh 

Bhikhi Singh 

Paroo Singh 


11 0 

0 

0 

44 0 

0 

0 


22 0 

0 

16 8 

0 


... 



16 0 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

0 


82 0 

0 

32 0 

0 

... 

... 



2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


5 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Hardyal Singh 

Aklu Kandoo 


1 0 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 10 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

5 

11 

0 

Malu Kandoo 


0 10 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Jhoomuk Singh ... 


10 0 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 

0 


80 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 



13 0 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 

0 


26 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

... 

... 


Non! Singh 

Bhuttoo Kahar ... 


2 0 

0 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 0 

8 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 0 

1 8 

9 

e 

3 0 
0 12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ohoonni Kahar ... 


0 6 

0 

0 

1 20 

0 

0 


0 12 

0 

0 6 

0 

5 

*6 

0 

Ohamandi Kandoo 


0 10 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

0 12 

0 


... 


Mithoo Pasban 


2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

I ..... 


Sookhum Pasban ... 


1 0 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

... 

... 


Leela Dhanuk ... 


1 10 

0 

0 

7 20 

0 

0 


8 12 

0 

2 4 

0 


... 


Gurdyal Dhanuk ... 


0 15 

0 

0 

3 30 

0 

0 


2 4 

0 

1 0 

0 


... 


Bank Barhi ... 



0 10 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

0 12 

0 


... 


Ponchain Dhanuk 


1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Purdeep Singh 


2 0 

0 

0 

10 o 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 


10 0 

0 

7 >8 

0 


... 



6 0 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 


10 0 

0 

7 8 

0 


... 


Khamajil Singh ... 
Ranjeet Singh 

Danao Singh 

Ram Prosaa Singh 


S 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

4 8 

0 

25 

0 

0 


10 0 

0 

0 

45 0 

0 

0 


20 0 

0 

15 0 

0 


... 



6 0 

4 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 20 
16 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

10 0 
6 0 

0 

0 

7 8 
6 0 

0 

0 

50 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fiodh Singh .., 


2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Karam Rai 


1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Lughoo Rai 


8 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


7 8 

0 

4 8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Gonput Singh 


1 0 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Nowrungi Singh ... 
Ramroop Singh ... 


1 0 
0 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 
2 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 8 
0 12 

0 

0 

5 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gendha Singh 

IM 

4 0 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Gondur Chowdhry , 


1 19 10 

0 

9 35 

0 

0 


7 7 10 

3 10 

0 

... 

iM 


8ukhu Chowdhry 


1 19 10 

0 

9 36 

0 

0 


7 7 10 

3 10 

0 




Bbumi Chowdhry 
Cbamroo Chowdhry 


2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


8 0 

0 

4 0 

0 





2 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


8 0 

0 

4 0 

0 


... 


Ram Chowdhry ... 
Bairam Chowdhry 


8 18 15 

9 3 8 

0 

0 

17 20 
46 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14 12 
36 10 

0 

0 

6 8 
18 4 

0 

0 

25* 

0 

0 

Hainan Chowdhry 


9 0 

0 

0 

45 0 

0 

0 


36 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Gopal Chowdhry 


0 15 18 

0 

4 15 

0 

0 


3 2 

9 

1 14 

6 


... 


Raghubar Chowdhry 


8 3 12 

0 

15 14 10 

0 


12 12 

0 

6 3 

3 

9 

0 

0 

Barhma Chowdhry 


3 S 12 

0 

15 14 10 

0 


12 19 

0 

6 3 

3 


... 


Kulloo Chowdhry 


4 15 

0 

0 

23 34 

0 

0 


19 0 

0 

8 12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Kambi Chowdhry 

... I 

4 15 

0 

0 

23 34 

0 

0 


19 0 

0 

8 12 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Sarabai Chowdhry 
Raines bar Chowdhry 


3 10 

0 

0 

17 20 

0 

0 


14 3 

0 

6 8 

0 





8 18 17 

0 

18 35 

9 

0 


15 1 

0 

6 13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Dukhea Rai 


4 9 

0 

0 

23 0 

0 

0 


19 0 

0 

8 4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 Muaamut, wifo of Raja 

4 9 

0 

0 

23 0 

0 

0 


19 0 

0 

8 4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Bunsi Kumhar 


8 9 10 

0 

17 10 

0 

0 


3 14 10 

6 10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Nowrunji Dhanuk 


8 9 10 

0 

17 10 

0 

0 


3 14 10 

6 10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Gondur Banihar ... 


1 6 

9 

0 

6 5 

0 

0 


5 1 10 

2 4 

3 

... 



Jhuggoo.Teli 


1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


5 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

, ftr 



Amrit Teli 

... 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


5 0 

0 

2 0 

0 




Dulloo Mehter 


7 1 16 

0 

25 10 

0 

0 


27 5 

9 

14 2 

0 

70 

6 

0 

Jhummun Mehter 


0 13 19 

0 

8 15 

0 

0 


2 12 

0 

1 5 

0 




Summun' Mehter ... 


. i a 

0 

0 

12 4 

0 

0 


4 6 

7 

2 2 

0 




Madhu Mahton ... 


1 2 

0 

0 

12 4 

0 

0 


4 6 

7 

2 2 

0 




Kari Dhanuk 


3 10 

0 

0 

17 20 

0 

0 


14 3 

0 

6 8 

0 




Chanchal Dhanuk... 


1 0 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 




Hansraj Kahar ... 
Cham pm an Dhanuk 

... 

1 0 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 





1 10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

3 4 

0 

25 

6 

0 

Gopal Kandoo 

Taleb Ali 


0 17 

5 

0 

9 15 

0 

0 


3 7 10 

1 11 

6 





0 17 

5 

0 

9 15 

0 

0 


3 7 10 

1 11 

6 




Hera Sahoo Kandoo 


6 9 

5 

0 

64 5 

0 

0 


25 13 

9 

12 11 

3 

60 

0 

0 

Dyal Sahoo kandoo 

... 

6 9 

5 

0 

64 5 

0 

0 


25 13 

9 

12 11 

3 

50 

0 

0 

Posun Sahoo Kandoo 


1 8 

9 

0 

12 35 

0 

0 


6 11 

0 

2 % 

6 




Goojai Chowdhry 


* 4 19 

0 

0 

44 36 

0 

0 


19 14 

0 

8 14 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Kanhea Chowdhry 


4 19 

6 

0 

44 36 

0 

0 


19 14 

0 

8 14 

6 

200 

0 

0 

Jbaman Rai 


2 18 

4 

0 

24 6 12 

0 


11 10 

5 

5 6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Behari Rai 

... 

2 18 

4 

0 

24 6 12 

0 


11 i0 

5 

5 6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Bhuttoo Rai 

,,, 

2 8 10 

0 

10 6 

6 

0 


8 11 

7 

2 4 

6 

50 

0 

0 

Kunni Rai 


2 8 10 

0 

10 6 

6 

0 


8 11 

7 

2 4 

6 

25 

0 

0 

Roopun Tanti 


0 10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

1 4 

0 




Sonoo Rai 


0 5 

0 

0 

2 20 

0 

o 


1 0 

3 

0 8 

0 




Ghogun Tanti 


4 4 

1 

0 

43 2 

0 

0 1 


12 0 

0 

8 4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Bhoottoo Tanti ... 


4 4 

1 

0 

43 2 

0 

0 


12 0 

0 

8 4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Bija Tanti 


2 0 

0 

0 

14 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

4 0 

0 



| Mussamut Bhuttoo Tanti 

2 0 

0 

0 

14 0 

0 

0 


6 6 

0 

4 0 

0 




1 Mussamut Ha wan Tanti... 

4 11 19 

0 

44 6 

0 

0 


18 5 

12 

8 11 

0 

25* 

0 

0 

Otnrao Pasi 


4 11 

19 

0 

44 6 

0 

0 


18 5 

12 

8 11 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Luchman Hajjam ... 

... 

1 2 

1 

0 

4 2 

2 

0 


4 6 10 

8 2 

0 



Sobrun Hajjam 

... 

0 18 18 

0 

3 16 12 

0 


3 12 10 

1 14 

6 




Dukhia Migser 

... 

0 18 18 

0 

8 15 12 

0 


3 12 10 

1 14 

6 




Jhonti Rai 

... 

0 17 

0 

0 

8 14 

9 

0 


2 10 

1 

1 13 

0 




Mowli Mian 


0 10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

1 0 

0 




Tengur Koonjra ... 

... 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 




Aklu Koonjra 

... 

13 15 

o' 

0 

55 0 

0 

0 


15 2 

7 

26 12 

0 

26* 

0 

0 

Kanhea Teli ... 


13 15 

0 

0 

55 0 

0 

0 


15 2 

7 

2tt 12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Saheb Kunjra . ... 

... 

0 13 16 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 


2 12 

7 

1 3 

6 



Bhairo Kunjra 


0 13 16 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 


2 12 

7 

1 3 

6 




Bbuta Kunjra 

,, 

0 15 15 

0 

3 15 

0 

0 


1 2 

7 

1 6 

6 

;;; 



Tengur Kunjra ... 
Madhu Kunjra ... 


0 10 11 
0 9 0 

0 

0 

2 6 

1 35 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 1 

1 12 

0 

9 

1 2 
14 6 

0 

0 

• 




Tillage. 


—COTltd. 


6. UlftO 


Digitized by 


Google 











< 


7 ) 


-Tillage. 


CUXTIVITOU* 


7. BeQta . 


Meghu Kunjra 
Bhadai Kunjra 
Jhoomuk Kunjra ... 
Fakeera Kunjra ... 
Bharoei Kunjra 
Kunbu Kunjra 
Sukul Nunjra ... 
Handi Kunjra 
Raju Kunjra ... 

Bunsi Kunjra 
Rupun Kunjra ... 
Bhugla Kunjra 

Kalu Teli 

Kemal Kandu 
KanhiaKandu 
Bodhu Kaudu 
Lalit Missir ... 

Akin Missir 
Bhikha Rai 
Bhatoo Missir 
Ruttoo Burhi 
Mussamut, wife of Molha- 
kandu. 

Durga Kandu 
Dielan Kandu 

Gudru Kandu 

Meghu Jolaha 
Leela Raikalan 
Karela Jalaha 

Rupan Rai 

Bala Rai 

Uma Rai 

Luku Rai ... 

Naka Missir 
Lala Rai Khurd ... 
Dukha Barai 
Gopal Barai 
Jhajha Dhanuk 
Hhuggu Kahar 

Pucha Kumhar 

Leela Miasir 
Bodhu Missir ... 
Bishun Dutt Missir 
Balam Rai 
Bebari Kandu 
Jeetun Kandu 
Bharosi posxdh ... 
Soniohar Dosadh ... 
Saman Dosaih 
Jagi Dosadh 
Banst Chowkidar ... 
Ohoolhai Dosadh ... 
Luohman Dosadh 
Jhukri Dosadh 
Bhikbari Dosadh ... 
Luchman Missir ... 

Shital Mian 
Pahelwan Tanti ... 
Jham&n Kbanr 
Bhiohuk Dhanuk 
Hira Dhanuk 
Bikuo Dhanuk 
Kallur Dhanuk ... 
Bhiohhuk Dhanuk 
Nuthoo Dhanuk . M 
Luchman Dhanuk 
Kara Kahar 
Tatai Kahar 
Bhanja Ram Kahar 
Bhuku Kahar 
Sanichin Dhanuk .. 

Shib Oharan Dhanuk 
Boodhun Dhanuk 
Hanuman Dhanuk 
Sonu Kahar 
Bhuttoo Kahar ... 
Bbagu Teli 
Shyam Dhanuk 
Nanhu Dhxnuk 
Ram Sahai Dhanuk 
Siboo Kanda 
Mussamut, wife of Tozul 
Dhanuk. 

Bhuttoo Dhanuk ... 

Ram Lai Dhanuk ... 

Gyan Dhanuk 
Janki Dhxnuk 
Bidesi Kahar 
Teja Kahar 
Firengi Kahar 
Nangra Kahar 
Mussamut Ram Tahal 
Kahar 
Bulloo Rai 
Sokhi Rai 
Gondur Rai 
Kamlapat Rai 
Jhakri Rai 
Ram Sahai Mali ... 
Goss&in Basdeb Das 

8heik Sona 

Sheik Bhikha 
8haik H ossein 


B. E. c. 


9 0 
9 0 
0 0 
8 15 


4 

8 

0 14 
9 14 

1 0 
17 14 
17 14 

0 19 16 
0 10 0 
0 18 18 
0 18 18 
0 18 18 
19 8 
19 8 
2 15 4 

0 19 2 

9 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

10 0 
10 0 
oil) 0 
1 11 0 
0 10 0 
6 9 19 
6 9 19 
2 10 0 
2 10 0 
0 10 0 
8 8 12 
8 10 0 
8 10 9 
1 10 14 
1 10 14 
0 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
4 18 9 
4 4 7 
0 19 16 
0 19 16 
8 9 


1 10 
1 10 
4 4 
2 0 0 
2 17 2 
2 17 2 
1 10 14 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 18 0 
0 15 5 

0 15 5 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 

1 10 15 

1 10 15 
10 0 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 
0 10 0 
15 8 
15 8 
0 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 

0 19 16 
15 8 

15 8 
0 18 18 

2 7 3 
2 7 3 
110 0 

1 10 0 
0 19 16 

0 19 16 
0 10 0 

4 17 8 
4 0 0 
10 18 14 

1 18 0 
1 18 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 
7 16 0 

1 13 0 
1 13 0 



4 

. 

6 

7 

8 


Produce obtained. 

IL 

ja 22 
a S ® 
2 8.2 

40 2 

8SS 

i:s 

gti 

1 ’ 

Expenses for cultivation. 

The extent to which they 
are indebted. 

D. 

Mds. 8. 

C. 

E. 


R S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

0 

9 36 

0 

0 


9 12 15 

4 15 

6 


0 

9 36 

0 

0 

... 

9 12 15 

4 15 

6 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 


4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

21 35 

0 

0 


21 12 0 

10 9 

6 

50 6 

0 

24 24 

0 

0 

... 

12 0 17 

8 4 

0 

50 0 

0 

2 35 

0 

0 

... 

2 10 10 

1 2 

0 


0 

4 2 

0 

0 

... 


1 8 

6 


0 

4 2 

0 

0 

... 

2 13 0 

1 8 

6 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 

ttt 

4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

10 3 

6 

0 


70 14 0 

34 15 

0 


0 

103 6 

0 

0 

-ft 

70 14 0 

34 15 

0 


0 

5 35 

0 

0 

... 

3 15 7 

1 15 

6 

• ••Ml 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 

1 0 

0 

•••••• 

0 

5 36 

0 

0 


8 12 7 

1 15 

9 

•••sen 

0 

5 36 

0 

0 


3 12 7 

1 15 

9 


0 

5 36 

0 

0 

ttt 

3 13 7 

1 15 

9 

...... 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


5 0 0 

2 15 

0 


0 

9 0 

0 

0 


5 14 0 

2 15 

0 

15 0 

0 

16 20 

0 

0 



4 15 

0 


0 

5 15 

0 

0 



1 15 

6 


0 

8 0 

0 

0 



1 0 

0 


0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 


3 0 

0 

15 6 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


6 0 0 

8 0 

□ 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 


4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

S 0 

0 

0 


2 0 0 

1 0 

0 


0 

9 10 

0 

0 


6 5 0 

2 13 

0 

MMM 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 


2 0 0 

1 0 

0 


0 

38 35 

9 

0 

(## 

25 15 12 

12 10 

6 

25 6 

0 

38 35 

9 

0 


25 15 12 

12 10 

6 

25 0 

0 

13 0 

0 

0 


11 0 0 

5 0 

0 

... •* 

0 

IS 0 

0 

0 


11 0 0 

n5 0 

0 


0 

3 0 

0 

0 


2 0 0 

1 0 

0 


0 

19 0 

0 

0 


13 10 18 

7 0 

0 


0 

19 0 

0 

0 


13 12 0 


0 


0 

19 0 

0 

0 

l(l 

13 12 0 

7 0 

0 

HTy^EI 

0 

12 12 

0 

0 


6 2 0 

3 4 

0 

20 0 

0 

12 12 

0 

0 


6 2 0 

3 4 

0 

20 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 


2 0 0 


0 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 


4 0 0 

2 0 

0 

... .. 

9 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

36 15 

0 

0 

... 

19 11 0 

9 12 

0 


0 

85 10 

0 

0 

... 

16 14 0 

8 4 

0 


0 

26 15 

0 

0 

... 

8 15 7 

6 9 

0 


0 

26 15 

0 

0 

... 

3 15 7 

6 9 

0 


0 

26 15 

0 

0 


13 14 0 

6 9 

6 

20 0 

0 

26 15 

0 

0 

... 

13 14 0 

6 9 

6 

20 0 

0 

19 20 

0 

0 

... 

13 0 0 

6 0 

0 



0 

16 2 

0 

0 

... 

11 3 0 

4 1 

0 


0 

16 2 

0 

0 


11 3 0 

4 1 

0 


0 

12 0 

0 

0 


11 0 0 

4 0 

0 

lb o 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 

... 

11 0 0 

6 0 

0 

10 o 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

8 0 0 

3 0 

0 

...... 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 0 

8 0 

0 


0 

35 10 

0 

0 

... 

16 14 0 

8 4 

0 

50 0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


11 0 0 

4 0 

0 

' 25 0 

0 

22 24 

0 

0 

••• 

11 6 15 

3 14 

6 

10 0 

9 

22 24 

0 

0 


11 6 15 

■ ■ II 

9 0 

0 

12 12 

0 

0 

... 

6 2 0 

3 4 

0 

20 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


6 0 0 

8 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

• 9 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 0 

3 0 

□ 

30 0 

0 

14 5 

0 

0 

... 

0 6 0 

2 12 

6 

28 9 

0 

7 5 

0 

0 



1 12 

6 

...... 

0 

7 5 

0 

0 

... 

8 10| 

1 12 

6 


0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 


1 0 

0 


0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 


0 



0 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 



0 


0 

12 10 

0 

0 

... 

6 2 7 

3 0 

6 

... .. 

0 

12 10 

0 

0 

... 

6 2 7 


6 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 


2 0 

0 


0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 


3 0 

0 


0 

9 0 

6 

0 



3 0 

0 


c 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 


1 0 

0 


0 

10 5 

0 

0 

... 

5 15 

2 2 

6 


0 

10 5 

0 

0 

... 

5 15 

2 2 

El 


0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 

1 0 

0 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

6 0 

0 

0 

... 

4 0 0 

2 0 

0 


0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 


El 


0 

7 27 

0 

0 

... 

3 14 7 

1 14 

6 


0 

10 5 

0 

0 

... 

5 1 14 

2 4 

0 


0 

10 5 

0 

0 

... 

5 14 

2 4 

0 


0 

9 35 

0 

0 

... 

3 12 7 

1 12 

6 


0 

18 10 

0 

0 

... 

9 10 9 

4 10 

6 

Kw] 

0 

18 10 

0 

0 

... 

9 10 9 

4 10 

6 


0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 0 

3 0 

0 


0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 0 

Sni 

0 


0 

7 27 

0 

0 

... 

3 15 7 

1 14 

6 


0 

7 27 

0 

0 

... 

3 15 7 

1 14 

6 



0 

8 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 


0 


0 

25 27 12 

0 


19 7*10 

9 6 

6 

45 0 

0 

24. 0 

0 

0 


16 0 0 

8 0 

0 

^KTjWij 

0 

83 10 

0 

0 


42 10 0 

21 6 

6 

25 0 

0 

11 6 

0 

0 


7 9 10 

3 6 

6 

10 0 

0 

11 6 

0 

0 


7 9 10 

S 0 

■HM1 

0. 

9 0 

0 

0 


6 0 0 

3 0 

0 



0 

12 0 

0 

0 

... 

8 0 0 

4 0 

0 


0 

33 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 7 0 

15 8 

0 

50 b 

0 

8 10 

0 

0 

... 

2 9 6 

3 13 

0 


0 

8 10 

. 

0 

0 

... 

2 9 6 

3 13 

0 



9 


Rbkaeeb. 


P. 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Digitized by LjOoq le 
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Village. 


Cultivators. 


Belha-| 
canid. 


Sheik Data 
Mussamut Amirs® 

Sheik Behari ... 

„ Musai 
,i Nafcbu 
„ Khoda Bnksh 

„ Biru 

„ Pairoo 
Cbamru Momin Baaihari 
Sheik TTmaid 
„ Mus&heb 
„ Meher 
tt Janu 

„ Ali Bakih M . 

„ Holhan 

S lussamut Dahu ... 
heik Mangal ... 

„ Kaham Ali ... 

M Bhuttoo 
Tiloki Fakir 
Madnn Dhunia 

? Auchan Kumhar ... 

hakuri Kundu ... 
Bhichhuk Kunda ... 
Soban Kundu . M 
Sitaram Sahu 
Luchm&n Gope ... 
Makhun Gope 

Akhal Gope 

Durga Sana ... ... 

Jhonti Mahton ... 
Ghoghu Mahton «. 
Pacha Mahton ... 
Gopal Mahton 
Gopal Mahton 
Madhu Mahton ... 
Bansi Mahton 
Narsin^ Sahu Teli... 
Durban Sahu 
Tengar Mahton ... 
Domun Mahton ... 
Jhoomuk Mahton ... 
Musaheb Mahton ... 
Hanumun Mahton... 

Bhanja Lai Mahton 

Bhikan Mahton ... 

Bam Lai Mahton ... 
Ashman Mahton ... 
Dhowtal Mahton ... 
Chulhai Mahton ... 

B hag van Mahton ... 
Dhunraj Mahton ... 

Ram Lai Mahton ... 
Behari Mahton 

Murat Mahton 

Bansi Mahton 

Thakru Dhobi 

Peer Bakhsh 
Mangal Sahu Kalwar 
Gopal Kundu 
Bilo Teli ... 

Gouri Laheri 
Jhullu Sahu 
Etwari Sahu ... 

Akal Sahu 
Amir Mian 
Bansi Khunjra 
By am- Mahton ... 
Farsi Mahton 
Bhakhun Sahu Teli 
Sona Mahton 
Dharam Mahton ... 
Jhamak Osta 
Budhu Sahu 
Talebar Mahton ... 
Sobhan Mahton ... 

Juar Mahton 

Biku Mahton 
Jhukree Mahton ... 
Gokul Mahton 

Lalju Kandu 
Ramdban Sahu 
Amrit Mahton ... 
Purun Mahton 
Bam Mahton ... 
Bandhu Mahton ... 
Nowrungi Mahton... 
Badhe Mahton 
Bhasi Mahton ... 
Khedan Mistry ... 
Mohur Mistry ... 
Amrit Mahton 
SakruSahu 
Musai Sahu 
Pucha Sahu 

Santu Sahu 

Kali Sahu 

Gopal Sahu 

Paras Sahu 

Dowlut Sahu 


3 

4 

F 

e 

7 

8 








ft 




1 


I 









o g m 




1 

s 


* 









Xi 8.S 




32 


2 


& 

a 

jS 




1 







9 

o 

o 


ft 

si 

a 


o 

Xi 

© 

$ 




0 

1 



8~J 

© 5 t 

p 



a 


11 

©f> 

0 

< 







xi go 

• 



M 

« 


H* 


B. K. 

0. 

D. 

Mds. 8,'C. 

K. 



Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Be. a. p. 

1 12 

0 

0 

8 10 

0 

0 


3 11 

0 

3 13 

0 

■ 

■ 

10 2 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

•tt 

19 

9 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Q 

2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


■ 

0 14 

0 

0 

4 20 

0 

0 


1 

6 10 

1 10 

0 

■Km 


6 11 

0 

0 

39 10 

0 

0 


23 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

8 10 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 13 

0 



5 3 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


10 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 



10 12 

0 

0 

63 20 

0 

0 


18 

8 

0 

13 

4 

0 

60 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 



9 14 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 


19 

6 

0 

19 

4 

0 

20 0 

0 

6 12 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

o. 


13 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 



43 IS 

0 

0 

281 20 

0 

0 


26 11 

0 

87 

0 

0 

100 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


2 14 

0 

8 

0 

0 


■ 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

del 

■ 

1 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

■ im 

■ 

6 7 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 


10 11 

6 

13 

0 

0 

iil 

■ 

1 19 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 


8 13 

0 

| 3 12 

0 

nili Ml 

■ 

1 19 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 


8 13 

0 

1 3 12 

0 

mm 

■ 

2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

■ iil 

■ 

4 0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 


12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

HUbi mi 

■ 

1 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

nil 

■ 

16 15 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 


29 

8 

0 

34 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

§ 

0 


2 

8 

© 

8 

0 

0- 


1 5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 



8 0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 



1 5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 9 

0 

0 

8 

6 

§ 

0 

... 

0 14 

6 

1 

8 

0 



0 9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


0 14 

6 

1 

8 

0 



4 16 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 


9 

9 

6 

9 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

29 1 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

0 

,,, 

48 

1 10 

68 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

7 17 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

... 

15 

7 

0 

25 

0 

0 

100 0 

0 

14 10 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 


26 

8 

0 

29 

0 

0 

so 0 

0 

14 10 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 


26 

8 

0 

29 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

24 10 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 

0 


18 

5 

0 

49 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 


40 

0 

0 


0 

0 

25 0 

0 

4 16 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 


9 10 

3 

10 

0 

0 



15 18 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 


32 

6 

3 

31 

8 

0 



15 18 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 


32 

6 

3 

31 

8 

0 



1 11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


3 

1 

8 

3 

0 

0 



8 11 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 


16 

2 

6 

17 

0 

0 

16 0 

• 

13 1 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 


25 11 

0 

27 

6 

0 

45 0 

0 

8 3 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

... 

16 

2 

0 

16 

2 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



4 0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 



8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 



8 3 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 


16 

2 

0 

16 

2 

0 

is o 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 


14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 
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0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

... 

2 12 

8 

4 12 

0 


2 8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 


2 12 

3 

4 12 

0 



4 15 

0 

0 

28 20 

0 

0 


8 

9 

0 

7 14 

0 

16 0 

0 

8 2 

0 

0 

18 15 

0 

0 


6 

3 

0 

6 

2 

0 


3 0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 



0 14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 11 

3 

1 

8 

0 



0 14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

... 

0 11 

8 

1 

8 

0 



S 0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 



4 0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 



0 10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 



10 0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

2o 

0 

0 

85 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

■■ 


2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



13 8 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


27 

4 

6 

26 12 

0 

26 0 

0 

13 8 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


27 

4 

6 

26 12 

0 

10 0 

0 

5 6 

0 

0 

30 20 

0 

0 

... 

10 

9 

1 

10 

5 

0 


5 6 

0 

0 

80 20 

0 

0 

... 

10 

9 

1 

H 

5 

0 



3 0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

■■§111 

■ 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

... 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Bni 

■ 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

wmm 
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5 0 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

0 


lo 

0 

0 

mn 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 
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8 

0 

2 12 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

8 

0 

2 12 

0 



0 8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

0 

Hfy 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

... 

3 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 



4 9 

0 
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26 

0 

0 

0 


8 12 

6 

9 

0 

0 

9 b 

0 

4 9 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 


8 12 

6 

9 

0 

0 

19 0 

0 

24 0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

0 


48 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

48 0 

ni 

3 10 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 


7 
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0 

7 

0 

0 

16 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


! s 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

Tt . 1M 


1 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 

0 
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1 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

... 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 



10 0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 


0 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

'El 

0 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 



* 2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



2 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

... 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



1 20 

0 

0 

9 

0 

.0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 13 

0 

0 

3 20 

0 

0 

... 

0 15 

9 

1 

6 

0 



0 13 

0 

0 

3 20 

0 

0 


0 15 

9 

1 

6 

0 



4 18 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 


9 13 

0 

9 

8 

0 

65 0 

0 

4 18 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 


9 13 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

••• 
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0 

0 

8 

0 

H 

25 0 

0 
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Brma&ka. 


Digitized by LjOoq le 





























< 9 ) 


Village. 


Belli a- 

eonold. 


8. Bilori 


9. Billo 


Cultivators. 


Laljee Mahton ... 
Tilak Mabton 
Bnlaki Mahton ... 
Sukan Mahton 

Modi Mahton 
Namedhari Mahton 
Bamdhan Mahton 
Bhuttoo iootiar ... 
Krishna 8hah 

Pirangi Shah 
Budhu Shah 

Lotun Tanti 

Hodhi Tanti 

Pheka Tanti 

Mughu Tanti 
Laljee Tanti 
Ohethru Tanti ... 
Pheka Tanti 
Bhola Chamar ... 
Jhamak Chamar ... 
Nathu Saha 
Bhatta Gope 
Jh&kri Banda 
Jhonti Malee 
Shyam Saha •«* 
Gunes Satiar 
Khantar Harfam ... 
Dukha Mandar ». 
Pnrsi Mandar ... 
Makon Mahton ... 
Musan Tiar 
Dehi Mandar 
Kali Sutiar ... 
Raj Kumar Mandar 
Mu8summat Asia ... 
8akan Mandar 

Bundi Mandar 
Mathan Duhiar — 
Gudar Duhiar 

Gopal Mandar 
Chetan Mandar ... 
Lala Mandar 
Shyam Mandar 


Manaul Saha 
Chalh&i 8ahu 
Pach Kowri Sahu 
BansiSahn 
Bisu Kalal ... 

Kali 

Soman Chowkidar 
Abdulla Khan 
Bhnttoo Molajada 
Kassim Momin 
Fakeera Momin 
Amir Momin 
Gangu Momin 
Kassim Khan 
Boshon Momin 

Mamiam Momin 

Manna Kahar 
Jhonti Kahar 
Manjhi Kaha r 
Mossamut Dokhun Haj jam 
Bhatta Tanti 
Tilak Dhobi 
Ajhori ,, 

Nulieh Dosadh 
Guhan Dosadh 
Dhroop Dosadh 
Bndhu Dotadh 
Siboharn Dosadh 
Jeeb Lall Pasi 
Jhala Pasi 
Mahadeo Komar 

Feka Koeri 
Meghu Koeri 
Bundha Koeri 
Mohan Koeri 
Bakun Koeri 
Sakar Koeri 
Akal Koeri ' 

Deg mn Koeri 
Gona Koeri 
Andher Koeri 
Jioha Koeri 
Meghon Koeri 
Mungra Koeri 
Jhokri Kandu 
Chetu Kandu 
Chamman Kandu 
Bamdi Chamar 
Latar Chamar 
Gunes Chamar 
Becha Chamar 
Jeeb Lai Chamar 
Bhoju Chamar 
DahuTawa 
Ghola Sonar 
Damn Pasi 
Behari Pasi 
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5 
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Area of holdings. 
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Expenses for cultivation. 


The extent to which they 
are indebted. 


B. K. c. 

». 

Bids. 8* C. 

K. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Bs. A, 

P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

8 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

9 

9 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 e 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 



8 0 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 



3 0 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 



5 0 

0 

ft 

30 0 

0 

0 


10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 



5 10 

0 

6 

33 0 

0 

0 


11 0 

0 

11 8 

0 

25 0 

9 

0 5 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

0 


0 8 

0 

10 0 

0 




0 10 

0 

0 

S 0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

.. ... 


0 10 

9 

0 

8 ft 

0 

0 

«*« 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 



0 10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

...... 


0 10 

0 

0 

8 § 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

1 0 

0 




1 A 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

2 0 

0 



1 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 


2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

3 ft 

0 

20 0 

9 

0 15 

0 

0 

4 20 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

1 8 

0 



0 15 

0 

0 

4 2ft 

0 

0 

ttf 

1 8 

0 

1 8 

0 



6 16 

0 

0 

4 20 

0 

0 


1 8 

0 

1 8 

0 



0 10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 



0 10 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 



2 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

2 12 

3 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 0 

0 

2 12 

3 



0 10 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

... 

1 8 

0 

1 O 

ft 

...... 


4) 4 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

,. r 

0 6 10 

0 4 

0 



0 4 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 


0 6 

10 

0 4 

0 



0 18 

9 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 


ft 10 

0 

I 12 

0 



29 13 

0 

0 

177 20 

0 

0 


29 8 

0 

59 6 

0 

100 o 

0 

29 0 

0 

0 

174 0 

0 

0 


29 0 

0 

58 0 

0 

50 0 

0 

29 0 

0 

0 

174 0 

0 

0 

... 

29 0 

0 

58 ft 

0 

10 0 

0 

8 15 

0 

0 

22 2ft 

0 

0 


7 8 

0 

7 8 

ft 

25 0 

0 

8 15 

0 

0 

22 20 

0 

0 


7 8 

ft 

7 8 

0 

20 0 

0 

3 15 

0 

0 

22 20 

0 

0 


7 8 

0 

7 8 

0 



9 6 

0 

0 

65 20 

0 

0 


10 5 

6 

18 8 

0 

10 0 

0 

9 5 

0 

0 

65 20 

0 

9 

Ilr 

10 5 

6 

18 8 

0 

10 9 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 



2 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

# 

0 


4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 




4 10 

0 

*0 

27 0 

e 

0 


10 1 

0 

9 0 

ft 



8 10 

0 

0 

51 0 

0 

0 


17 0 

0 

17 0 

0 



24 10 

0 

0 

147 0 

9 

0 


18 5 

0 

49 0 

0 

so b 

0 

20 0 

0 

0 

120 0 

0 

0 


80 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

0 

90 0 

0 

0 


22 8 

0 

3ft 0 

II 

10 ft 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 


20 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

20 ft 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 

1 20 

0 

0 

... 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

8 0' 

0 

3 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 



1 10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

o 

... 

3 0 

0 

8 0 

0 i 



1 10 

a 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 



1 8 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 


3 ft 

0 

2 12 

0 

19 0 


3 0 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

0 


6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 i 

9 

0 4 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

... 

0 14 

0 

0 6 

0 



1 2 

5 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

... 

0 7 

8 

2 3 

0 1 

15 0 


2 6 

0 

0 

11 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 9 

3 

4 8 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 

0 

10 20 

0 

0 

... 

0 11 

3 

4 3 

0 



1 15 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 


0 9 

9 

3 8 

0 



1 6 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

... 

2 3 

6 

2 8 

0 




0 6 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

... 

2 14 

1 

0 9 

0 



0 4 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

... 

1 8 

s 

0 6 

0 



0 6 

0 

0 

l 8 

0 

0 

... 

1 8 

3 

9 9 

0 

2ft ft 


8 10 

0 

0 

25 ft 

0 

0 


1 3 

6 

7 0 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 5 

6 

3 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

2 19 

0 

0 

19 0 

0 

0 

... 

1 0 

6 

6 0 

0 

...... 


1 15 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

0 

... 

3 12 

3 

3 8 

0 



4 0 

0 

0 

28 0 

0 

0 


11 11 

3 

8 0 

0 



6 2 

0 

0 

42 0 

0 

0 

... 

15 1 

9 

12 0 

0 



2 12 10 

0 

17 0 

0 

0 

... 

7 6 

3 

5 3 

0 

20 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

10 20 

0 

0 


5 0 

0 

3 ft 

0 

•* ... 


8 10 

0 

0 

59 0 

0 

0 

!!! 

19 10 

9 

17 0 

0 



2 6 10 

0 

15 20 

0 

0 


8 4 

9 

4 8 

0 



2 8 

0 

0 

17 20 

0 

0 


6 5 

9 

4 12 

0 




0 18 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

;;; 

1 6 

6 

0 14 

0 ! 



5 10 

0 

0 

S3 0 

0 

0 


31 13 

6 

11 0 

) 



6 18 

0 

0 

41 0 

0 

0 

... 

2ft 5 

6 

12 14 

0 



0 10 0 
area 

u 

3 0 
rent 

0 

0 

... 

2 0 0 
produce 

10 0 
expense 

15 0 
debt 

0 

8 5 

0 

0 

5 6 17 

0 


16 o 

0 

7 0 

A 

10 0 

0 

4 9 

0 

0 

6 12 

3 

0 


2ft 0 

0 

9 0 

0 



8 10 

0 

0 

1 2 

6 

0 

... 

1 2 

0 J 

0 1ft 

0 



2 6 

0 

0 

2 14 

4 

0 

... 

11 15 

0 

5 0 

0 



5 13 

0 

0 

10 5 14 

0 


27 20 

0 

15 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

5 8 

0 

0 

7 6 

4 

9 


27 20 

0 

15 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

31 11 

0 

0 

40 9 

0 

ft 

"I 

155 0 

0 

02 0 

0 

50 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

2 2 

6 

0 


1 17 

0 

0 14 

0 



2 5 

0 

0 

1 12 10 

ft 

... 

11 20 

0 

4 8 

0 



2 6 

0 

0 

1 12 10 

0 

... 

11 20 

0 

4 8 

0 



1 11 

0 

0 

6 1 

2 

0 


5 0 

0 

8 4 

0 



6 17 

0 

0 

7 2 10 

ft 


83 20 

0 

13 8 

0 



4 5 

0 

0 

8 9 

6 

0 


17 5 

0 

9 6 

0 



4 7 

0 

0 

11 2 

0 

0 


13 1ft 

u 

9 0 

0 



8 0 

0 

ft 

2 3 

9 

0 


1 13 

0 

1 0 

0 



1 17 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 


8 20 

0 

3 8 

0 



28 15 

0 

0 

28 13 17 

0 

.... 

143 20 

0 

57 0 

0| 20 0 

0 

6 6 

0 

0 

6 « 

7 

0 

... 

24 0 

0 

13 0 

0 



3 5 

0 

0 

4 2 10 

0 


12 0 

0 

« o 

0 



10 1 

0 

0 

9 7 

0 

0 

... 

6ft ft 

0 

10 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

9 6 

0 

0 

11 8 

4 

0 

... 

46 4 

0 

19 ft 

0 



0 4 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

... 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 



2 1 

0 

0 

1 1* 

4 

0 

... 

10 0 

0 

4 0 

ft 



0 4 

0 

0 

0 1 13 

0 


1 0 

0 

ft 8 

0 



2 7 

0 

0 

5 5 19 

0 

... 

14 10 

0 

4 8 

0 



114 

0 

0 

8 0 

6 

0 

... 

0 6 

7 

4 2 

0 




REMARKS. 


For marriage 
ceremonies. 


For marriage. 
Ditto. 
Ditt<». 
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1 


Tillage. 


9. Billo— 
contd. 


10. Dakim 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


CULTIVATORS. 

Area of holdings. 

Produce obtained. 

Tbe price for which that 
part of it not consumed 
for subsistence is sold. 

4* 

I 

§ 

3 

► 

33 

1 

3 

| 

« 

The extent to which they 
are indebted. 

1 

Remark*. 



B. E. c. 

D. 

MD8. 8. C. 

c. 


Rs. A. P. 

R8. A. 

P. 

Rs. A, P. 



Balaki Pasi 

0 15 0 

0 

2 14 14 

0 


jH 

m 

1 12 

0 





Bandhu Nouiar 

0 8 0 

0 

14 9 

0 

*** 

1 14 

0 

1 0 

0 





Teja Hazaree 

6 8 0 

0 

15 4 3 

0 

... 

21 12 

0 

15 0 

0 

7 0 

0 



Hardyal Hazaree 

6 8 0 

0 

15 4 3 

0 

,,, 

21 12 

0 

15 0 

0 

15 0 

0 



Sama Knhar 

9 9 0 

0 

11 11 0 

0 

... 

47 0 

0 

18 8 

0 

90 0 

0 



Dulwa Dhanuk 

4 8 0 

0 

8 4 0 

0 

... 

16 5 

0 

9 0 

0 

25 0 

0 



Hanuxnan Dhanuk 

24 0 0 

0 

22 0 3 

0 

... 

120 0 

0 


0 

80 0 

0 



Rewa Knhar 

3 4 0 

0 

8 0S 

0 


12 5 

0 

7 8 

0 

10 0 

0 



Chintaman Kahar 

3 0 0 

0 

8 0 0 

0 

... 

15 0 

0, 

6 0 

0 











M. 








Him mat Garezi 

2 8 0 

0 

3 9 14 

0 


12 35 

0 

6 0 

0 

...... 




Bodhu Gareri 

2 16 0 

0 

11 5 6 

0 

... 

9 0 

0 

7 4 

0 





Chamraan Gareri 

46 6 0 

0 

86 8 2 

0 


184 0 

0 

■T3K1 

0 


0 



Chunderman Gope 

2 16 0 

0 

11 5 6 

0 

... 

9 0 

0 

7 4 

0 

10 0 

0 






Kent. 










Raja Ram Gope 

2 10 0 

0 

6 19 

0 

... 

■Ml 

0 

6 0 

0 





Maujhine Gope 

2 13 0 

0 

7 14 9 

0 

... 

11 5 

0 

6 12 

0 






Durahun Gope 

2 13 0 

0 

7 14 9 

0 

... 

11 5 

0 

5 12 

0 





Fool Singh Gope 

2 4 0 

0 

2 15 7 

0 

... 

11 20 

0 

5 0 

0 

MtM# 




Cheetun Gope 

4 15 0 

0 

10 5 1 

0 

... 

19 0 

0 

10 6 

0 

20 0 

0 



Bihasput Gope 

3 19 0 

0 

10 9 7 

0 


14 0 

0 

IVW] 

0 

. •••»«» 




Bigru Gope 

9 i0 10 

0 

16 8 2 

0 

... 

88 5 

0 

24 0 

0 





kaju Gope 

9 10 10 

0 

16 8 2 

0 


38 5 

0 


0 



, 


Gheena Gope 

2 4 0 

Q 

3 9 0 

0 


13 0 

0 

5 0 

0 





Pakhar Gope 

2 11 0 

□ 

8 9 0 

0 

... 

13 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

...... 




Chulhan Gope 

3 4 9 

0 

4 4 2 

0 

... 

in. 

16 20 

0 

6 8 

0 





Began Gope ... ... 

4 18 0 

0 

6 2 11 

0 


A 

23 0 

0 

9 0 

0 





Sookun Gope ... ... 

0 4 10 

0 

14 0 

0 

... 

0 15 
u 

0 

0 7 

0 





Jhakrun Gope ... 

19 6 0 

0 

25 10 3 

0 


96 9 

0 

39 0 

0 











M 


Expense. 





Teka Gope 

10 17 0 

0 

16 1 10 

0 

... 

53 0 

0 

21 0 

0 





Uoman Gope 

5 2 0 

0 

8 9 1 

0 

... 

26 0 

0 

10 0 

0 





Jeetun Gope 

0 15 6 

0 

2 10 4 

0 


4 0 

0 

1 12 

0 





Jungle Gope 

0 15 5 

0 

2 10 4 

0 

... 

4 0 

0 

1 12 

0 





Bhattu Gope 

9 7 10 

0 

23 8 0 

0 

... 

88 0 

0 

20 4 

0 





Bewat Gope 

10 17 in 

0 

25 8 3 

0 

... 

38 10 

0 

24 12 

0 





Himmat Doaadh 

12 0 0 

0 

11 4 0 

0 

... 

62 0 

0 

25 0 

0 





Jib Lall 

4 0 0 

0 

4 9 11 

0 

... 

24 0 

0 

8 0 

0 





Jatigu Doaadh 

13 15 0 

0 

15 4 17 

0 

... 

68 0 

0 

28 0 

0 





Ghuni Dosadh 

7 2 0 

0 

0 12 2 

0 

... 

85 0 

0 

14 0 

0 





Nan wan Dosadh 

0 10 0 

0 


n 

... 

3 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

.. 

' 1 



Bhikhari Dosadh 

0 19 0 

0 

1 10 11 

0 

... 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 





Uttim Dosadh 

4 10 0 

0 

5 7 4 

0 

... 

25 0 

0 

9 0 

0 





Bansi Dosadh 

2 11 0 

0 

8 8 13 

0 

... 

12* 0 

0 

5 0 

0 






Area. 


Produce. 



Rent 


Expense. 





Chulpan Gope 

34 4 16 

0 

136 35 0 

0 

... 

29 10 

*9 

68 0 

0 

50 0 

• 



Somur Gope 

5 5 0 

0 

17 10 0 

0 

... 

6 10 

0 

10 4 

0 



IBxtentof debt 


Sukun Gope 

10 16 0 

0 

38 0 0 

0 

... 

12 11 

9 

21 0 

0 

...... 


fora marriage. 


Cbhukown Singh 

1 0 0 

0 

6 0 0 

0 


1 8 

3 

2 0 

0 

. v ... 




Andhi Dtsadh 

18 3 5 

0 

70 0 0 

0 


14 2 

6 

36 0 

0 

, 




Dhansar Dosadh 

7 12 0 

0 

30 15 0 

0 


7 12 

0 

14 0 

0 

...... 




Gurram Dosadh ... 

9 4 12 

0 

38 0 0 

0 


8 9 

9 

23 0 

0 





Fool Chund Dosadh 

14 18 12 

0 

48 15 0 

0 


20 4 

8 

29 4 

0 





Behari Sonar 

8 7 10 

0 

40 0 0 

0 


11 11 

3 

17 0 

0 

M4M , 




Anbachh Burhi 

9 4 8 

0 

45 0 0 

0 


10 13 

3 

19 0 

0 




_ 

Busru Burhi 

4 10 4 

0 

18 0 0 

0 

... 

6 9 

4 

9 0 

0 





Herbert Mosley, 

Collector, 


U. P.-Beg. No. 2480C-- 137 • 17-5-88. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


CONDITION OF THE MASSES. 


No. 1M.A, dated Calcutta, the 17th May 1888. 

Prom — A. Smith, Esq., Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Kevonne Department. 

With reference to yonr circular No. 35Agri., dated the 9th December 
last, and enclosures, I have the honour, after consulting the District Officers 
in this Division, to submit 'the following report regarding the condition of the 
lower classes of the population. 

2. I regret the delay in the submission of this report ; the reports from 
Nuddea and the 24-Pergunnahs were received only on the 10th and 12th 
April respectively. Further information had to .be called for from Nuddea, 
which reached this office only on the 20th ultimo. 

3. Owing to shortness of time the enquiries were restricted to limited 
areas, and the district reports could not be prepared as carefully and completely 
as the subject deserves. The information collected is not symmetrical, so that 
it is necessary to present it district by district. 

4. The enquiries have been made in several typical villages in the 
manner suggested by Mr. Finuoane. 

5. For the purposes of the present enquiry the poorer classes have been 
divided into four classes, viz. cultivators, agricultural labourers, artizans, and 
those who subsist on charity — as suggested in paragraph 3 of your circular 
under reply. The Collector of the 24-Pergunnahs has, however, divided them 
into seven orders, viz. non-labouring classes, cultivators, labourers, artizans, 
beggars, fishermen, shop-keepers and traders. 

6. The Collector of Nuddea observes that the above classification is 
simple enough ; but until more definite instructions as to the practical applica- 
tion of this classification are given, the results arrived at, he is afraid, will 
be as diverse and as various as the number of officers consulted. The diffi- 
culties which meet the enquiring officers at the outset are that there is no 
distinct boundary to each class. A large body ot the cultivators work 
as labourers both on their own lands and on the lands of others. Labourers have 
their jotes. Artizans work as common labourers, and also largely supplement 
their labour by farming on a small scale. Persons subsisting on charity do not 
60 subsist all the year round. I agree in these remarks. 

7. The Collector of Jessore has put in class I the cultivators with 10 
bighas and upwards, and those with less than 10 bighas, but with enough to live 
on without working for daily wages ; fishermen and those having some other 
calling being placed in class II. In class III have been included labourers 
and those with small means, and in class IV indigent people. 

8. In Khoolna, under the head of cultivators, eome all those who live 
by actual cultivation of the land. Agricultural labourers include all those whose 
chief means of subsistence is wages for work in cultivation. By artizans is 
understood all those who live mainly by the exercise of any trade or pursuit 
involving manual labour. 

9. I have already observed that the enquiries have been made in several 
typical villages ; of these the Collector of the 24-Pergunnahs has selected 
two from which the information is most complete, viz. Kamrabad in the 
Sudder sub-division and Dolchita in the Bussirhat sub-division. In 
the former theenquities were made by the Sudder Sub-deputy Col- 
lector; in the latter by the Deputy Collector of Bussirhat. Similar 
enquiries have been made by the Sub-divisional Officers of Baraset and 
Diamond Harbour, and by the manager of the estate of the minor Baroda 
Prosad Rai Chowdherv, in three other villages within their respective jurisdic- 
tions ; but the information given by these officers is of too general a character 
for such a detailed analysis as the Collector proposes to make. So far, however, 
as their reports go, they accord generally with the information obtained in 
respect of the two selected villages. 
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10. The inhabitants of tbe two selected Tillages comprise the following 
classes : — 



NOH-LABOUBIHG 

CLASSES. 

Cultivators. 

Labourers. 

ABTIZAES. 

BEGGAE8. 

Fishbbmbv. 

6HOF-mPlB 
A5D TRlDBi& 

village. 

o 

jl 

11 

K* 

Persons. 

^5 

1:1 

as 

Persons. 

, 

© 

u i 

2a 

se 

S £ 


Number of 
families. 

Persons. 

Number of 

families* 

Persons. 

Number of 
families. 

Persons. 

jl 

6 S 
3 as 
25 

P«SB0L 

— 

Kamrabad, Sadder sub- 
division. 

28 

Men ... 47 

Women 5S 

Boys ... 45 

Girls .m 24 

85 

/ 

Men ... 67 

Women 71 

Boys ... 52 

Girls ... 37 

16 

Men ... 18 

Women 22 

Roys ... 15 

Girls ... 12 

11 

Men ... 17 

Women 19 

Boy* ... 19 

Girls ... 6 

3 

Males ... 
Females 

2 

4 

... 


... 


Dolchiti, Bussirhat sub- 
division. 

67 

Men ... 8S 
Women 111 
Roys ... 83 

Girls ... 68 

125 

Men ... 202 
Women 243 
Boys ... 163 
Girls ... U2 

129 

Men ... 148 
Women 166 
Boys ... 93 

Girls ... 56 

26 

Men ... . 81 
Women 43 

Boys ... 15 

Girls ... 24 


Men ... 
Women 
Boys ... 
Girls ... 

4 

8 

4 

34 

Men ... 63 

Women 48 

Boys ... 32 

Girls ... %9 

24 

Men ^ i 
Women $ 
Bovs s 

Girls ... li 

Total ••• 

95 

614 

158 

931 

1 

525 

37 

174 

lu 

24 

34 

152 | 

24 

It 

Average number of persons 
in each family .v. 

5*3 

5*9 

3 6 

47 

2*4 

4*4 

4*5 


I.-NON-LABOURING CLASS (INCLUDING CULTIVATORS WHO CULTIVATE THEIB 
LANDS BY MEANS OP HIRED LABOUR). 


11. A notice of this class is not, strictly speaking, required by the Gov- 
ernment orders ; but as the information has been collected, it may as well .be 
reoorded. Of the 95 families in Kamrabad and Dolehita, 81 families, comprising 
456 persons, are in comfortable condition ; while 14 families, numbering 58 
persons, are in straitened circumstances. The well-to-do families thus average 
6*6 persons in each family, the others averaging only 4 persons to each family. 
This is what might have been expected. Those in indifferent circumstances 
belong to the decayed class of bhodrolok, who will not acoept labourer’s work, 
and will not stoop to beg openly. Extravagance, litigation and apathy have 
combined to reduce them to a condition which, whatever their faults may be, 
must excite our sympathy. Many of them practically subsist on the charity of 
their better-to-do * kinsfolk and caste-fellows, removed only by the less osten- 
tatious manner of giving and receiving alms from the class of professional 
beggars. The well-to-do non-labouring classes in the two sample villages hold 
lands either as petty landlords or as tenure-holders, and derive their means 
from cultivating the whole or part of their lands by hired labour and subletting 
the rest, if any ; from money-lending, servioes under Government or private 
employers, or some other more or less remunerative occupation. 

11. — CULTIVATORS WHO CULTIVATE THEIR LANDS THEMSELVES WITHOUT 

HIRED LABOUR. 

12. The 158 families of cultivators in the two selected villages hold between 
them 358 bigbas of homestead and 1,892 bighas of ordinary arable lands. They 
pay Rs. 2,926 rent and Rs. 267 chowkidari tax and cesses. Thus, on an 
average, each family consists of 5’9 or say 6 persons and holds about 14 bighas 
at an initial cost of Rs. 20 per annum. 

13. Of the 158 families of cultivators, as many as 116 were found to be 
in debt. Thirty-one families owe sums from Rs. 25 downwards, 35 owe 
from Rs. 26 to Rs. 50, 30 from Rs. 51 to Rs. 100, 9 from Rs. 101 to Rs. 150, 
4 from Rs. 151 to Rs. 200, and 7 owe from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. The debts 
amount in all to Rs. 8,387 or Rs. 53 per family, taking all 168 families. 
Taking indebted families only, each one’s debt amounts to Rs. 72, or nearly 
the selling value of one year’s crop. It does not, however, follow from this 
that the cultivating class is generally steeped in penury. There is scarcely a 
person among them with any credit who will not make use of it to its full 
extent, and it is quite possible that some of the remaining 42 families are 
not in debt, because they have not sufficient credit to justify the mahajan 
allowing them advances. 

14. It is found that all of the 158 families are fully provided with the 
necessary agricultural implements and bullocks. They also, without a single 
exception, have the requisite brass and pewter utensils for cooking and other 
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domestic purposes, none of them being reduced to the use of earthen vessels. 
The women of 91 out of the 125 Dolchita families have silver ornaments and 
some few of them small gold ornaments, ranging in value from Ks. 10 to 
Rs. 30. The women of the remaining 34 families wear pewter and shell-lac 
ornaments. The women of most of the 33 Kamrahad families have also silver 
and a few of. them gold ornaments. 

ILL — AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

15. The 145 families of labourers in the two selected villages hold 
between them 220 bighas of homestead lands for which they pay Rs. 575 
rent, cesses and chowkidari-tax included. Their annual earnings are estimated 
at Rs. 7,297, or about Rs. 53 to eaoh family of two to three adults and one 
child. This is in addition to what they make from the small plots of home- 
stead lands which most of them hold. Deducting rent, &c., from their earn- 
ings, each family of three to four persons, one of whom is a child, would have 
Rs. 46 on which to live, besides the garden produoe of its homestead plot 
of 1£ bighas. It is difficult, however, to ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
what the average earnings of day-labourers amount to in the year. The reports 
also do not show how many of the 145 families in the two selected villages 
hold homestead lands and how many have no lands at all. The Sub-divisional 
Officer of Baraset states that in the village of Nowpara, which he selected for 
the enquiry, out of 96 families of labourers, 59 have small holdings, while 
37 families subsist upon labour alone. The rate of labour he lays at from 
4 annas to 5 annas 3 pies per diem, and he stated that some labourers earn 
from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 per annum. Mr. Forbes thinks that the Sub-divisional 
Officer of Baraset has possibly over-estimated the earnings of ordinary labour; 
but that the Deputy Collector of Bussirhat and the Sub-Deputy Collector 
have under-estimated them. The Sub-divisional Officer of Diamond Harbour 
states that the rate of unskilled labour is 3 to 4 annas a day and for skilled 
labour, such as that of a thatcher, 4 to 5 annas. 

16. In the sub-divisions of Baraset and Bussirhat there appears to be 
little or no emigration or immigration of labourers, which seems to point to the 
fact that while there is no demand for outside labour, there is still sufficient 
employment to keep the resident labourers at their houses. In the large 
rice-producing tracts of the Diamond Harbour sub-division, the case is 
different. There labour is at certain times of the year in great demand, and 
not only do the resident labourers find sufficient employment, but labour has 
also to be imported, large batches of coolies coming from Midnapore and 
Orissa, and even so far as from Chota Nagpore, during the harvesting season. 
In this respect the rural parts of the Sudder sub-division resemble Bussirhat 
and Baraset rather than Diamond Harbour, except towards Canning and the 
Joynagar thana, where outside labour is annually required to assist in cutting 
the crops. 

17. Of the 145 labouring families in the two selected villages, 95 are 
in debt to the extent of Rs. 3,990, or Rs. 42 per family, while 50 are free from 
debt. As with ordinary cultivators, so also in the case of labourers, these debts 
are contracted and wiped off in whole or part year by year. During the 
three or four harvest months in ordinary years, the circumstances of both 
classes are fairly easy, and the mahajan’s account is settled so far as means 
and inclination permit. During the remaining months those who run through 
their stocks owing to bad seasons or extravagance have to turn to him again 
and borrow, as they also occasionally do when they are in need of marriage 
and Shrad expenses, and their credit justifies the loan. 

13. With both classes (cultivators and labourers) good seasons go 
to balance bad seasons in the matter of the mahajan’s bill. During times of 
scarcity heavier debts are incurred which are paid off in years of plenty. In 
ordinary years balance of accounts is fairly maintained. It is in the nature 
of a native of the lower classes, and for that matter often of higher classes 
as w§ll, to accept advances whenever he can get them. Indebtedness seldom 
means starvation, but usually quite the reverse. 

19. All but six of the 145 families of agricultural labourers in the two 
selected villages have brass vessels for domestic use. The other six hive only 
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earthen utensils. In about five out of every eight families, the women have 
cheap silver ornaments, the women of the other families wearing pewter 
and brass anklets and bangles. On the whole the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer in this district does hot appear to differ very much from that 
of the poorest of the ryots who cultivate their own lands. Each has equally 
to practise thrift, and although the cultivator can offer better security, yet his 
superior credit is apt to lead him further into debt, whilst he has always good 
season or had season to meet the landlord’s rent. 

20. The foregoing remarks as regards both cultivators and labourers 
apply principally to the northern, western, and central poriions of the 24- 
Pergunnahs district in which the two selected villages lie. The circumstances 
of these people in the southern portion, including the Diamond Harbour 
sub-division with its large rice-producing tracts, are, comparatively speaking, 
more favourable. The last census returns go to show this ; for while there was 
a decrease in population in the Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and Baraset sub-divi- 
sions, and in the home thana of the Sudder sub-division, there was a large 
increase in the Diamond Harbour sub-division and in the southern and 
eastern parts of the Bussirhat and Sudder sub-divisions, in which directions the 
rice cultivation is year by year extending. The conclusions drawn by the 
Sub-divisional Officer of Diamond Harbour are that the cultivators in his 
sub-division are generally in a prosperous condition, while as regards the 
labourers he says — 

“ They are well off for the first three months after the harvesting 
season, .but experience some difficulty during the next nine months, 
though not to the extent of actual insufficiency of food, for they have 
the means of supplying their wants from the mahajan’s stock, which appears 
to he sufficient to carry them on from one harvest to another. I speak 
of ordinary good years, and my enquiries have led me to believe that this 
sub-division always enjoys ordinary good years. In bad years the proper 
classes have labour within easy reach out of their homes, and therefore 
stand little chance of actual suffering.” 

IV.— ABTIZANS. 

21. There are 37 families of artizans of all kinds in the two selected 
villages. They number four and seven members in each family. Between 
them they hold 133 bighas of land (or between three and four bighas per 
family) for which they pay Rs. 263 rent, cesses, &c. Their estimated earnings 
from their different trades aggregate Rs. 2,957, leaving, after deducting renc, 
&c., Rs. 2,694, or Rs. 73 per family net earnings, besides the whole of the pro- 
duce of their holdings. Twenty families are in debt to the amount of Rs. 1,369, 
or Rs. 93 each, the remaining 17 being free from debt. In most of them the 
women have silver ornaments, and they all possess brass utensils. 

22. The artizans, as a class, are doubtless better off than agricultural 
labourers, and in many instances their condition is better than that of culti- 
vators who cultivate their own lands. But there are extreme cases of poverty 
among them, such as that of weavers, seldom to be met with among the 
other classes. The only help for these people is to seek work in factories 
either in place of or to supplement their home manufactures. This is what 
they appear to be doing, and the Sub-divisinnal Officer of Baraset gives an 
example of two out of three weaver families in Nowpara, who have sent two of 
their members to work in a jute factory where they are each earning the 
very respectable pay of Rs. 10 per mensem. 

23. In the suburban and municipal areas extending some 40 miles 
along tbe bank of the Hooghly, north and south of Calcutta, a large number 
of hands, estimated at from 40,000 to 60,000, are employed in the various jute 
and cotton presses and mills, brick, shell-lac, sugar and other factories, in oil 
and rice mills, and in the Government gun -foundry, small-arms and ammunition 
works, and other industries. The labour is partly indigenous and partly impor- 
ted, and as regards both scale of wages and regularity of payment tbe work 
people are certainly in a better position than agricultural labourers, and are 
probably as well off as most other artizans, 

24. Fishermen . — The Government orders do not specially refer to this 
class. It is, however, numerically speaking, ah important one in a district lik& 
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the 24-Pergunnahs, intersected with! numerous khate and jhils, and requires 
some notice. In onO of the selected" villages there are no' persons of this caste. 

In the other there are 34 families each averaging four to five persons. In 
other words, each family finds food for one person more than a labourer’s family, 
and for one person iess than an ordinary cultivator's family. Like agricultural 
labourers, these people usually hold small plots of homestead lands. In the 
village of Dolchitta, the 34 families hold between them 29 bighas. Their 
annual earninss from their trade are estimated at Es. 2,584, wnich, after . 
deducting Es.. 74 rent and taxes, leaves an income of Rs. 74 per family, 
Resides the produce of its small plot of land. Twenty-two of these families 
owe debts to the sum of Es. 1,239, or Es. 56 each, the remaining 12 being 
free from debt. The women of 18 families wear simple silver ornaments; 
those of 16 pewter and shelUlac. 

25. These, people have an advantage over agricultural labourers in 
being able to supply themselves with a material portion of their food-supply. 
On the whole their means appear to fall between those of the labouring and 
cultivating classes. 

Beggars . — The number of beggars — persons openly living on charity — in 
the two selected villages is 24, or one per cent, of total population. Their 
indigence is indicated by the smallness of their families, averaging only 
from two to three persons. In the village of Nowpara, in the Baraset sub- 
division, there are eight families, numbering only 12 persons. Probably one 
per cent, may be taken as the general proportion of beggars to total population 
m the northern and western parts of the district. In the large rice tracts to 
the south apd east they do not appear to be so numerous. The Sub-divisional 
Officer of Diamond Harbour says ; — 

“The number of persons 1 living upon charity is very small indeed. 
There is one class of persons, viz. the Boirageos, who receive alms ; but the 
Humber of this class is Very small in tbit sub-division, and many of them even 
hold lands.” 

27.. Mr. Forbes has made the following general remarks : — 

“The general conclusions to which the result of the enquiries points 
are that while the upper classes of cultivators, holding directly from the 
zemindar, are .ini easy and independent circumstances, the under-tenants,, 
though paying comparatively high rates of rent, are still able with ordinary 
care to provide themselves with a sufficiency of food and clothing and other 
necessaries; that the demand for labour is equal to, and at certain seasons 
more than equal to, the indigenous supply, and persons in search of work 
can usually find' it within easy reach of their homes ; and that there is no 
cause for anxiety under any ordinary circumstances, such as have obtained 
for many years past, as regards auy class of the labouring population suffering 
from an insufficiency of food- supply.” 

28. The following is the result of the enquiries made by the Collector 
of Nuddea in different parts of his district. He has. denominated the villages 
in which the enquiries have been made alphabetically 


Group 1, Families. 

Village A ... ... ... 201) 

This population is divided as follows : — 


Population. 
. J ,39 1 


44 

Families of cultivators 

numbering ... 

403 

persons 

5* 


of labourers 

)) V ••• 

334 

99 

2 7 


of weavers 

99 • • • 

210 

99 

22 

. < 

99 

of tailors 


... 175 

99 

15 

99 

of carpenters 


... 105 


IS 

99 

of beggars 

)) • • • 

39 

99 

7 

»l 

of domestic servants „ 

85 

)l 

2 

99 

of shop-keepers 

99 ••• 

4 

99 

7 

99 

of potters 

. 99 , * ... 

. ... 69 

1) 

3 

9f 

* of jotedari 

» 

99 , * 

14 


2 

99 

of Musdulmfftis 

* • . 

99 ... 

6 



■ , " . . , ... . 

29. The village ojf whiqh the above analysis is given is a viliage of 
considerable prosperity. Of the 44 families of cultivators, four families sell 
vegetables, having small garden plots, but no oxen or plough. Of the 
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remaining 40, 18 have their own small farms or holdings, and 22 hold lands 
o n the burga system, giving half produce of the land they cultivate to the 
holders and occupiers ; practically they are little better than labourers on the 
co-operative system. Of these 40 families, 25 have one plough, eight have two 
ploughs, two have three ploughs, three have four ploughs, one family has 
fire ploughs, and one has no plough. Each plough necessitates the possession 
of two yoke of oxen. In the family having five ploughs there are twenty-one 
members, the family pays Rs. 130-6 rent, and holds 100 highas of land. 
The family having no plough numbers 12 members, pays rent to -the extent of 
Rs. 6-8, and holds four bighas of land. Of the three families each having four 
ploughs, one family, consisting of 15 members, holds 12 highas of land of their 
own at a yearly rent of Rs. 12, and 36 bighas which is cultivated on the burga 
system. A second family of 23 members holds 60 bighas of land at Rs. 67-12 ; 
they hold no burga land. The third family, consisting of 17 members, holds 
four. bighas at Rs. 4 per annum, and 44 bighas on the burga system. Of the two 
families having three ploughs each, one family, consisting of 20 members, holds 
three bighas of land at'a rent of R 9 . 3, and 33 bighas of burga land ; the second 
consisting of 24 members holds 12 bighas. at a rent of Rs. 19 and 24 bighas on 
the burga system. It does not appear that the number of members in a family 
much affects its prosperity ; the prosperity of a family appears to be regulated 
by the number of ploughs it can afford to keep in work. ~ . 

30. Of the families having two ploughs each, it will suffice to say that 
they consists of families of from 12 to 6 members each ; that they bold from 
20 to 24 bighas of laud chiefly on the burga system. Three families of them 
hold jama land to the extent of 6 bighas and 12 bighas respeotively. 

31. Of the families having one plough, the number of members appears 
to be from 4 to 10, and the land they hold from 10 to 12 bighas. The land 
is generally held on the burga system. It appears from the above that the 
majority of the cultivators have no land of their own, and hold 10 or 12 
bighas of burga land only. This shows that the occupants of these lands 
have ceased to cultivate. Taking the case of. one family of cultivators 
consisting of four persons, their circumstances are as follow < 


Rent ... 


... 


Rs, A. P. 

13 8 0 

Land 

• •• 


• • • 

Bgs. 

12 

Cattle 

... 

• •• 


No, 

4 

Aus paddy ... 

... 

• • • 

Itt 

4 

Aman ... 

... 

... 


5 

Produce 


• 

• • • 

Bish. 

6 

Value 

... 

... 

« • 

Rs. A. P. 
60 0 0 

Land producing ialat 




Bgs. 

2 

M&tur ... 



1 •• 

No. 

10 

Value of both 

• ss 

• •• 

••1 

R8. A. P. 
24 0 0 

Expenses of cultivating paddy 

... 

• •• 

6 0 0 

Total or gross value of produce 

• •• 


84 0 0 

Net income 

• • • 

• • # 

• •• 

64 8 0 


32. Taking another case, the number of persons in family being 8, 
rent Rs. 19-5 ; land 16 bighas ; cattle three heads ; aus paddy six bighas, 
aman six bighas; produce six bishes; value Rs. 60; land producing peas 
12; value of crop Rs. 24; cost of cultivation Rs. 6 ; gross value Rs. 84 ; 
income Rs. 58-11. This family also serves and earns by that means 
Rs; 60 per annum. 
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33. Of the 58 families of labourers, three families only hold land. 
One family of 1.0 meinbers holds 20 bighas at ; Rs. 27, a second family of 
six persons holds four bighas at Rs. 6, and a third family, consisting of six 
persons, holds three bighas at Rs. 38. Daily wages when work is to .be had 
on 3 annas. The remaining 58 families subsist by day labour only. They 
get work for nine months in the year. In the harvest time each labourer is 
reported to be able to earn as much paddy in lieu of wages as will last him 
for three months ; he is thus provided for during his idle season. All the 
cultivators in this village are said to be more or less indebted. The causes are 
various and need not be discussed. Both cultivators and labourers are more 
or less the slaves of mahajan‘8 and. the so-called bhodrolok. 

34. The remaining population of the village consists of well-to-do people 
with whom this report has nothing to do. Coming to artizans . and beggars, 
the weavers have lands which they let out and have in their own possession ; 
their manufactures are exported ; they are well-to-do. Tailors, carpenters 
and potters are also all well-to-do. The number of families dependent on the 
charity of others was 13 only. They are chiefly destitute females or old 
childless persons. In bad seasons these people are badly off. Every year 
makes their condition worse, as the struggle for life in the other classes 
grows harder. It is to this class, viz. that of destitute paupers, the attention 
of Government should be first directed. 

36. Village B . — Two hundred and twenty-six families, 997 souls. Of 
these 77 families are actual cultivators, 63 families have one plough each, and 
14 two ploughs each. 

36. Taking the case of a family of 15 persons having two ploughs, their 
circumstances are as follow 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent ... ... 37 8 0 

Bgs. 

Land »n . . . ••• 30 

aim ... ... ... 28 112 maonds yield. 

A man ... ... ... .28 66 ditto. 

R8. A. P. 

Value of rail crops ... 30 0 0 

Turmeric •«« ••• 25 0 0 

Sugarcane ... ... ... 40 0 0 

N °. 

Cows ... ... ... 3 

* Plough cattle ... ... ... 8 

Rs. A. p. 

Value of paddy • •• 168 0 0 

Total income - ... ... 263 0 0 

Net income ... ... ... 225 8 0 

37. This family appears to be more prosperous than most such families, 
but it has been taken without special selection. The members of it do not 
labour and they are not indebted. Taking the case of another family of 
four persons having one plough, their circumstances are as follow 

Rs. a. p. 

Bent ••« ... 

Land 
Aus 

Am im . ••• ••• 

Value o! rail ... 

Value of turmeric 
Valneof sugarcane 

Cows ••• ••• 

Plongh cattle ... . 

• Gross income ... ... 

Deducting for labour and rent 


... 18 12 0 
Bgs. 

16 

... 13 yield 52 m&unds. 

13 „ 26 „ 

Rs. a. P. 

16 0 0 
... 25 0 0 

... 45 0 0 

No. 

... * 2 

4 

Rs. A. p. 

... 163 ‘ 0 0 

... 96 4 0 only. 
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38# This family also is not indebted. The number of fatniliesliving 
on oharity in village B is 16, numbering 82 persons; they are supported 
uncomplainingly by the rest of the population in good seasons ; in bad seasons 
they have to manage for themselves, more or less getting relief from the 
Government or the general publie. All the artisans of the village are 
prosperous ; they are chiefly weavers, tailors, carpenters, and thatohers. They 
find work as well beyond as in the village precincts^ It is impossible to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy what their earnings are. Suffice it to 
say that they find their handicraft more profitable than cultivation, for 
though most of these families have land, they let it. Thatchers and house- 
builders earn easily Rs. 7-8 per mensem. Labourers are not badly off or 
generally indebted in this village. 

' 39. Village C. — In this village there are 183 families and a population 

of 656 persons distributed as follows : — 

38 families of cultivators. i 10 families of weavers. 

12 ditto of labourers. | 3 ditto of beggars. 

The remaining 70 families are not accounted for, because they are hot 
included in any of the above classes, being petty landlords, tailors, 
clerks, &c. 

40. ’ There are four families of cultivators paying each Bs. 20 per annum 
rent, and one other family paying Rs. 27. These five families appear to bo 
pretty well off, but the remaining families having one plough only are 
badly off. The rents paid by them average Rs. 9. Labourers and weavers 
ate not well-to-do. 

41. Generally with reference to the neighbourhood in which tho villages 
A, B, and 0 of group 1 are situated, the Bengali peasant’s condition has 
improved vastly within the last. 30 years owing to the increased cultivation 
of jute, turmeric, sugarcane, and winter crops. Families of six persons and 
over with one plough and 10 or 12 bighas of land are generally indebted 
and have to pay from 25 to 37| per cent, interest for advances. Beggars 
and paupers do not in ordinary years extend one per centum of the popula- 
tion. 

42. Group 2. — Villages D, E, and F are situated in the south of the 
district. These three villages are purely agricultural, with population as 
follows : — 


D — Thana Chaydah 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

Families. 

75 

£ — Ditto 

• • • ' ••• 

• • • 

100 

F — Thana Harinbatta 

M* ••• 

... 

128 

Divition of the population, 

D. 

E. 

F. 


75 

100 

128 

Cultivator 

... 44 

60 

72 

Agricultural labourers 

... 22 

30 

36 

Artiaans 

• • « 

1 

2 

Beggars ... ... 

... 1 

• •• 

2 

Others ... 

8 

9 

16 


Arta of holdings . 


. *D. 

E. 

F. 

3 ryots have 

15 ditto 

16 ditto 

14 ditto 

Bgs. Bgs. 

70 

40 

20 to 26 

10 „ 16 

10 ryots have 

16 ditto 

15 ditto 

20 ditto 

Bga. Bgs. 

60 

30 to 3S 

15 „ 30 

10 „ 16 

6 ryots have — 

18 ditto ... ... 

12 ditto 

25 ditto 

13 ditto 

Bgs. Bg* 

80 

40 to 50 

30 „ 40 

20 „ 26 

10 „ 16 


Those who have less than 10 bighas are not considered in these and other 
villages as •* cultivators,” but as labourers, though they cultivate their land 
by hired ploughs, and thus supplement their wages of labour by the produce 
of their small holdings. 
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43. Proportion of the various crops of the different holdings — 

In D. — The ryot with holding of 70 bighas cultivates— 

Bgs. ' Bgs. 

Am ... ... 20' | Tobacco ... ... 1® 

Aman . ... ... 80 | Jute ... 6 


and has to give 5 bighas to his hired labourers as part of their wages. 
Ryot with 40 bighas cultivates— 


' Bgs. 

Aus * ... ... 10 I 

Jute 


• •• 

Aman ... ... 20 1 

Tobacco 

••• 

• •• 

Ryot with 20 bighas cultivates— 




. Bgs. 

Am ... ... 7 

Jute 

MS 

• •• 

Aman ‘ ... ... 8 

Tobacco 

• • • 

• •• 




Ryot with 10 to 15 bighas cultivates 3 or 4 with aus, 3 or 4 with aman , 
and 1 or 2 bighas with tobacco and jute each. 

In P. — The ryot with a holding of 80 bighas appropriates 13 bighas to 
tobacco, 28 to aus, 35 to aman, and allows 3 or 4 bighas to remain uncultivated 
to recruit. 

A ryot with 55 to 60 bighas devotes 10 bighas to tobacco* 20 to aus, 26 to 
aman. 

A holding of 35 to 40 bighas will be cultivated with tobacco 6 or 7 bighas, 
aus 16, and the rest with aman. 

- Holdings of 20 to 25 bighas will have — 

4 bisbas' tobacco. I 10 bighas aman. 

8 ditto am. I 

Holdings of 16 bighas will have — 

2 bighas tobacco. I 8 bighas aman. 

5 ditto am. • 

Holdings of io bighas will have — 

4 or 5 bighas am. 5 or 6 bighas aman. 

The whole or nearly the whole of the aus land will produce a second or 
rabi crop. 

44. Produce obtained per bigha — 





D. 

E. 

P. 




Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Aus 


Ml 

10^ . 

81 

8 

Aman 

• 

• • • 

11 

H'l 

10* 

Tobacco 


• •• 

41 

• • . 

. 4* 

Jute 

• 0 • # 

• • • 

5 

6 


Oilseeds 

• . • 


... (Not grown here.) 

2 i 

Putees 


• e » 

2 

2 

2 


45. The figures for produce given above represent a good average out- 
turn. In good fields and favourable seasons as much as 12 maunds of paddy, 
6 maunds of tobacco, 8 maunds of jute, 3 maunds of oilseeds, and 3 maunds 
of pulses, such as peas, musur, mug, &c., are produced. Besides the paddy 
obtained from aus and aman fields, the cultivator gets one khan or 1,280 
bundles of straw, valued at Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8. The pulse stalks are used as 
fodder and the mustard and linseed stalks as fuel. 

46. Rate of rent per high a— 


. 

D. 

' E. 

F. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

R. A. P. 

, Aman 

... 18 0 

i 12. 0 

1 8 0 

Am 

112 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

Tobacco 

... 2 0 0 


2 0 .0 
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The above, are the prevailing rates, bat holders of old jotes pay in the lamp 
a smaller sum than new ryots. 

47. The cost of cultivating, including rent per bigha, is — 



D. 


E. 


F. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Re. a. 

P. 

• Rs. A. 

P. 

Aus 

7 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Aman 

6 0 

0 

6 8 

0 

5 4 

0 > 

Tobacco 

... 15 0 

9 

• • • . 

, . 

17 0 

0 

Jute 

7 0 

0 

7 0 

0 




Oilseeds , Pulses . — No cost is incorrect for raising these second crops. The 
land ( aus land) has to be ploughed after the rains,, whether a second crop is 
raised or not, and the cost of this plough is taken into account in calculating 
the oost of aus. The price of seed, whioh is very small, and the cost of 
reaping, are the only expenditure to be deducted from the value of the prodace. 
The second crop is wholly a profit. 

48. The profit from each bigha of aus is— 



D. 

E. 

P. 


Re. 

R«. 

Rs. 

From paddy 

• Ml 3^ 

H 

1 

ii straw *•« 

M. 3J 

si 

Si 


Second. 

* 


Crop of pulses 

in ... 3 

3 

8} 

Of oilseeds 

•«« in. X 

7 

7 


In the first two villages oilseeds are not produced to any extent evidently 
because the soil is not fit for them. The above calculation is based upon the 
supposition that paddy sells at Re. 1 per maund, and pulses at Re. 1*8, 
and mustard and linseed at Rs. 3-8 per maund. If the prices are higher, as 
they frequently are, the profit is large. 

Of aman (at Re 1 per maund) — 


Prom paddy 
„ straw 


D. E. P. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

5 f 6* 

Si Si 3 | 


Of tobacco Rs. 21 at Rs. 8 a maaod, 23 (at Rs. 10 per maond). 

Of jute D, Rs. 13 (at Rs. 4 per maund), Rs. 17E (at Ks. 4 per maund). 


Taking an account of the agricultural operations of a ryot with a 
bolding of bighas 70 in village D, we get a profit of Rs. 140 from paddy and 
straw of 20 bighas pf aus. 


From pulses 

„ aroun paddy and straw of 30 bighas ... 
„ 10 bighas of tobacco ... ' 

„ 5 bighas of jute ... ■ 


Rs. 

... 60 
... 253 
... 210 
... 66 


Total ... 730 


The ryot with a small holding of 10 to 15 bigbas will have a profit of 
Rs. 144. 

49. Prom the information given above the profits of ryots of other 
class of this and the other villages named can easily be obtained. 

50. The cost of cultivation has been calculated on the supposition that 
the cultivator or the members of bis family do nothing, and that everything is 
done by hired ploughs and labour. As a matter of fact, however, the greater 
portion of the cost of cultivation is earned by the cultivator, and his brothers, 
sons or nephews. Servants have to be employed by holders of such big 
jotes as 70 or 80 bigbas, even if there are several adult male members in the 
family. But as stated above a greater portion of the amount shown as cost 
of cultivation remains in the cultivator’s family. 
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51. It is now necessary to ascertain the expense the ryots of different 
classes have to incur for maintenance, as until that is done the price of surplas 
produce not required for consumption cannot be ascertained. 

In D it is reported that each of the three ryots holding 70 bighas has 15 
to 18 members in the family ; ryots with a holding of 40 bighas 0 persons 
in the family ; ryots with a holding of 25 bighas usually have 5 or 6 persons ; 
those with a holding of 10 or 15 bighas, 4 or 5. 

Most of the labourers have three or four persons to support. 

A substantial ryot reported that the consumption required for his family 
amounted to 200 maunds of paddy and 10 maunds of ddl. He has to buy 
salt Rs. 12, oil Rs. 40, spices Rs. 12, fish and vegetables about Rs. 24, 
cloth Rs. 60, and to spend Rs. 50 in repairing the house. Taking Re. 1 
as the price of paddy, and Rs. 1-8 as the price of ddl, the' total expenditure 
comes to Rs. 418. It has been shown that the profit of this ryot . is Us. 780. 
fie has to spend some money almost every year in buying one or two bullocks. 
The expenditure for marriages and other social ceremonies is incurred 
occasionally. 

52. The second class of ryots or men with 40 bighas consume about 100 
maunds of paddy, and other articles in proportion. 

Third class ... ••• ... 70 maunds. 

Fourth „ ... ... ... 60 „ 

Labourers ... ... ... 50 „ * ... 

The ryot with 70 bighas has 20 bighas of au», and this at tbe rate of 
10£ maunds would yield 210 maunds of paddy. He has 80 bighas under 
apian, and the produce is 11 maunds per bigha, or 330 maunds the whole. He 
has therefore 540 maunds, .pf which he requires 200 maunds for domestic 
consumption. He can sell or lend 340 mauuae. He gets about 40 maunds of 
pulses and he consumes 10 maunds. He. can and does sell 30 maunds. 
He sells the whole of his jute and his tobacco. The straw is used in feeding, 
his cattle, but the surplus, if any, is sold or used in thatching his house 

The price of the surplus grain and other articles not required for domestic 
use is therefore-;- 

••• «<i« 

• •• vtt 

»M ••• 

••• ••• 


From the sale proceeds of these articles he has to pay the rent, wages of 
servants, and day-labourers, and for the articles of consumption, cloth, &C*> 
which he has to buv, as well as to meet the outlay on repairs of house, replacing 
dead or useless bullocks, an 4 other extraordinary expenditure. Ryots of this 
class do not usually sell the paddy, but. keep, it in hand and lend, it at interest. 

53. Taking the case of the third class, that is, a ryot with 2Q or 25 bighas, 
we find that he cultivates 8 bighas of aua and 8 of avian, and gets 84 maunds 
and 88 maunds respectively, or 172 maunds on the whole ; he consumes 70 
maunds,. and there is a surplus of 102 maunds. He gets— 

Rs. 

from tobacco ... ... ... ... ... 108 

,, pulses .... .... ... .... ... 24 

„ jute, or altogether ••• ••• •••, 40 

Total ... 274 

.54*. The Collector has already allowed the quantity of rice he will' con* 
sume, and deducting front the sale proceeds Rs. 274, the other expenditure for 
consumption, cloth, and repairs at one-third of the first class ryot, or Rs. 71, 
there remains a sum of Rs, 203 for payment, of rent, cost of cultivation, and 
extraordinary expenditure. There is apparently no need to borrow, but as a 
matter of fact ryots of this class, and even those of a higher class, have to 


■rnuujr 

Poises 

Tobacco 

Jute 


Total 


Rs. 

840 

45 

860 

100 . 


845 
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borrow every year. The fact is, having been compelled to borrow in a bad 
year, or on account of a Bocial ceremony or marriage, they find it difficult' to 
extricate themselves from the debt of the mahajan with its. heavy rate of 
interest. This brings me to the next subject for enquiry, viz. the extent of 
debt. I should commence by saying that debt is contracted only by cul- 
tivators and not by labourers ; in fact landless labourers, or poor cultivators, 
with very small jotes, are unable to borrow. If people, of this class require a 
lump sum of money, they engage to serve some well-to-do cultivator for a 
certain term, and get the requisite advance. 

• 55. In D, where there are 44 actual cultivators, 3 do not borrow, but can 
afford to lend money and paddy to their neighbours ; 9 have no necessity . to- 
borrow ; 16 are too poor to get credit, and 17 families borrow. That is about 38 
per cent, of the cultivators borrow. Some of these 17 ryots borrow food for 
one month, some for 3 months and a few for 5 months. These borrow paddy 
in May or June and repay in August op September with 37| per. cent, 
interest in kind for the few months interveneing between the taking 
of the loan and the repayment. Many ryots have to borrow money for 
a short time for payment of rent, and these debts are contracted at the rate 
of 24- or 30 per cent, per annum. These are in the nature of temporary 
accommodations contracted when the crops are ready, but have not been 
actually sold. With a view to sell the crop to the best advantage, but at the 
same time to meet the pressing demand of the landlord, this money debt is 
contracted, but repaid within a short time. Money debts for marriages and 
other social ceremonies are contracted occasionally, that is, twice or thrice 
during the lifetime of a man. But many make wrong starts with a debt - 
contracted for their marriages either by themselves or their fathers, and 
remain handicapped with it all their lives. To* this must be added the debt 
they are obliged to incur in bad- seasons, and the high rate of interest. In spite 
of this, owing to the removal of restrictions on the cultivation of lucrative 
crops, the opening. out of the country by rail and other roads, and the numer- 
ous other advantages brought about by the English rule, the material con- 
dition of the ryots and of all classes connected with agriculture has greatly 
improved and is improving every day. Ryots with 25, 20, 15 bighas or less 
usually borrow. We have seen that they require about 50 or 60 maunds of 
paddy a year. The largest borrower therefore does not borrow more than 
20 or 25 maunds of paddy, the value of which is as many rupees. It is 
admitted by all the ryot3 that the wife of the poorest ryot has more than that 
amount in silver and gold on her person, and if the ryot felt the burden of the 
debt very heavily he could at once pay off by selling the jewels. The debt 
is kept on partly from habit and partly, it is said, to keep up a connection with 
the mahajan whose assistance may be needed when crops have seriously failed, 
and when there is a litigation. The mahajan is an institution which the 
ryots think it worth while to support even at the sacrifice of a certain quantity 
of paddy in the shape of interest. The mahajan himself occasionally oppresses 
his debtors, but protects him from the oppression of the zemindar or others, 
and saves him from starvation in seasons of scarcity.. 

66. In E, where there are 60 cultivators, 30 do not borrow and the re- 
maining 30 borrow to the following extent : — 16 borrow paddy for five months' 
consumption, 12 borrow paddy for three months' consumption, three borrow 
for a month or less. ' The rate of interest is 25 or 37$ per cent, according as 
the ryot is solvent or poor. The poorer and the less punctual debtors have to 
pay the higher rate of interest. 

Wages given to labourers of different classes in the several villages where 
enquiry was made are — 

67. ' In D, an able-bodied agricultural servant gets Rs. 6-8 per 
month. He gets also 1 bigha or 25 cottahs of land from the employer. The 
servant pays the rent, but all the cost of cultivation has to be borne by the 
employer. A sum of Rs. 12 will have to be advanced to him, and be recovered 
in 12 monthly instalments of Re. 1. If the servant happens to be a resident 
of another village than that of his employer, he will get Rs. 3 a month as 
salary, and also food, cloth and land as mentioned above. 

• A juvenile labourer of less than 17, but capable of doing half as much work 
as an adult able-bodied man, gets-Rs; 2 as salary, food, cloth and one bigha of 
land. 
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r - A rakbal or cowherd gets Be. 1-4, food, cloth and half a bigha of. land- • 

Day-labourers receive 3 annas 3 pie or 4 annas -per day according to the 
season. The higher rate is paid during pressure of agricultural operations such 
as transplanting, harvesting, &c. 

58. In E, an adult agricultural servants gets Rs. 5 monthly, a little oil 
and some food every day, and one dhoti and one gamcha a year, and a bigha 
of land under the same condition as stated in the case of D. 

Juvenile labourers get Rs. 2£ and one meal, as well as a bigha of land. 

Bakhals yet 6 to 12 annas, 2 meals, cloth, and 10 cottahs of land. 

Wages for the day 3 annas 3 pie to 4 annas. 

69. In E 3 annas 3 pie a day is given to day-labourers ; servants set food, 
Bs. 3 salary, and one cloth in winter; land is not usually given. One class of 
servants employed for a short time in making bales of tobacco gets one meal 
and Rs. 4-8 per month. 

The custom of paying in kind does not prevail to any great extent, 
though, if the servant or labourer asks for paddy, or if the employer has no 
ready cash, paddy is given. 

60. Many of the labourers have small plots of land. The distinction be- 
tween small cultivators and labourers lies in this, that a man who has aplough 
and oxen is called a chasa or cultivator, and he. that has no plough or oxen for 
tilling his small holding is known as a mojoor or labourer. It is rare to find a 
man or even a widow without some land. The greater part of the paddy 
required for consumption is obtained by most labourers from tbeir own fields. Rut 
even those who have no land get enough for their maintenance, and there is 
no such thing at present as living upon insufficient food. We will take the case 
Of a labourer without any land, and four members in the family, viz. the man, 
his wife and two children, one a boy and the other a girl. He will require 
daily two seers of rice or a maund and a half a month. He will not buy cleaned 
rice from the bazar, but paddy in the village, which his wife will boil, dry and 
husk. In his case a maund of cleaned rice will cost Rs. 1-4, or at Rs. 1-8 
for 60 seers he will have to pay Rs. 2-4. His salt, oil, d&l, and spices will 
not cost him more than six pies a day ; but even if we allow it at the rate of 
one anna a day, his total expenditure will come to Rs. 4-2. He gets, as has 
been shown, Rs. 6 to Rs. a month and about 10 maunds of paddy from the 
land he got from his employer. If he gets Rs. 5 he 6aves 14 annas a month 
or Rs. 10*8 a year, and another Rs. 10, the value of paddy. He has to buy at 
most Rs. 7 worth of cloth, for it is admitted even by well-to-do ryots that 
for ordinary wear the men require cloth worth Rs. 2, females Rs. 3, and 
children Re. 1. The Collector has taken a bad case, but still there is no starva- 
tion nor even more stinting than that observed amongst the cultivating class. 
If the son of this labourer is five years old, he is no longer a burden upon the 
father. He not only earns his own bread as a cow-keeper, but actually assists 
the family ; for he gets yearly from Rs. 4£ to Rs. 15 food, and half a bigha 
of land, or say five maunds of paddy. A female child does not earn anything 
but she brings at her marriage about Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 to the father, and is 
useful to the mother as soon as she learns to work. If this man has a cow, it 
is a source of some gain and supplies all the fuel required by the family, for 
only cow-dung cakes are burnt. Male children, whether of the agriculturist or 
of the labourer, begin to earn or become useful from the 5th year, and women 
and female children do all the household work, as well as husking the paddy 
and making cow-dung cakes. Agricultural labourers are fully employed, and 
at times the want of more labourers is felt. There is a slack season, but it is of 
short duration, and those who work as day-labourers make up for this by 
charging higher wages in the busy season. On the average they earn six 
rupees a month. That the agricultural labourers are fully employed is evident 
from the circumstance that they cannot be induced to work on the roads.. 
Whenever a road has to be repaired in the south of this district, the contractor 
has to import up-countrymen for the work. 

61. There are no weavers in the villages in which this enquiry was 
made, and no other artizans except two or three blacksmiths or kamars. 
There can be no doubt that weavers have been reduced to great poverty in 
many parts of the country. As regards other artizans, such as goldsmiths, 
carpenters,, braziers, potters, &c.- t they are very well .off .and never earn less than 
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Rs. 12 or Rs. 15 a month. Blaoksmiths who reside in rural villages also earn 
as much. Each kamar makes about a 100 ploughs a year. For making 
these ploughs and repairing them and other agricultural implements he gees 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a year. The making and repairing of these tools 
takes about 100 days, and the remaining 265 days he employs himself in 
making knives, daws , kodalies , &c., which he sells at fairs or bazars. An 
indifferent blacksmith or carpenter will not consent to work as a servant for 
less than Rs. 12 a month, and if he works on his own account he earns much 
more. Artizans residing in rural villages have, like other ryots, lands for 
cultivation. 

62. The number of idle persons who subsist on charity is much less 
now tban it was a few years back. Such people are rare in agricultural com* 
munities, though a few professional beggars, chiefly Boisnabs, can be seen in 
towns and urban parts. There are about 300 families in the three villages in 
which this enquiry was made, and the population must be at least 1,500 at the 
rate of 5 per house, and in this population there are three beggars. 

63. Cultivators and labourers, like the rest cf the population, live chiefly 
upon rice and d&l. They also eat a quantity of sag or vegetables chiefly grown 
in their own homesteads, and flsh occasionally. Everyone gets a sufficient 
quantity. The houses are mud-walled (not well ventilated) and grass-thatched 
huts, of which there are two to eight or nine in each house according to the 
circumstance and the need of the family. There is great improvement in the 
dress of the classes under consideration. In fact in the matter of raiment 
there is very little distinction between a successful agriculturist and a well- 
to-do man of the higher class. Even the poorer classes of men or women wear 
the same machine-made dhotis and cloths which are worn by the bhodrolok 
classes. Cheap shawls, allowan woollen wrappers, are common enough in the 
villages, and there are very few labourers even who have not got a pair of shoes 
or an umbrella for fairs or attending courts. For ordinary wear the ryot has 
four dhotis and one or two gamchas which cost him about Rs. 2 a year. His 
wife costs him about Rs. 3 for her four saries, and the children each about 
Re. 1. But every one spends another few rupees for holiday clothes and 
clothes for the winter. 

64. There is also great improvement in the matter of utensils. The chief 
pottery is confined to the handis or cooking pots which are used by the rich 
and the poor alike. It is admitted by the ryots that the earthenware sanki 
off which Mahomedan ryots used to eat are no longer to be seen, and both 
Hindus and Mahomedans use the brass or bell-metal thalis, cups, &c., in the 
same way as the superior classes. A ryot with a holding of 70 or 80 bighas 
has at least two brass gharas or ghailas, three badnas, if a Mahomedan, or 
three gharus if a Hindu, nine or ten thalis, five or six cups (or batis), four ghatia 
and lotas, and three tumblers. Even a poor man of the labouring class has 
at least two thalis, two or three batis, one garu, one ghara. Those who used to 
take food for the labourers in the fields in earthen pots 20 years ago now 
carry it on huge bell-metal cups, and that the wife of the same man whose 
mother wore jewellery worth Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 is wearing trinkets valued at 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 125. The marriage expenses of Mahomedans and the very low 
caste Hindus is about Rs. 50. But Hindus of other castes, such as goalas, 
satgopes chasadhopas, &c., have to spend about Rs. 300 in the marriage of their 
eons, but they get in return as muoh in the marriage of their daughter. 
There is no minimum limit to the expenditure for other social ceremonies, and 
a man may expend as little or as much as he can afford in the Sradh of his 
father or mother. But owing to improvement in taste and in the idea of oom- 
for, these ceremonies cost more than they used to do before. People in bad’ 
health and of inferior physique are frequently met with in all parts and among 
all classes of people. But this state of things is not due to want of nourshi- 
ment, but climatic influence. 

65. It will be seen from the above that, in the centre of the district, 50 
per cent, of the population are cultivators and 25 per cent, agricultural 
labourers ; one per cent, artizans ; beggars and helpless people, 5 per .cent. 
The holdings of cultivators vary from 10 to 150 bighas. The produce ob- 
tained from a bigha is rather less than four maunds of rice. •» The return from 
ten bighas of rice land is about Rs. 43 for grain and straw. The cost of 
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labour,' rent, &c., is Rs. 31. On the same land the cultivatorwill also have 9 
winter crop, which will bring him in a profit of about Rs. 32 ; thus 10 bighas of 
land will, after paying for labour the usual rates, bring in a net profit of about 
Bfl. 44. 

66. Day labour varies from 2 to 3 annas. Work can always be found 
during cine months of the year. ■ . 

67. Artizans generally supplement their handicraft by cultivation* 
Carpenters, blacksmiths and weavers are said to earn Rs. 7£ per mensem. 

68. All the industrious classes are said to have advanced in prosperity in 
the last 30 years. They spend more money on their household luxuries, such 
as brass vessels and ornaments for their wives and children. They also spend 
ns ore money on social and religious ceremonies. There is of course much 
misery in a thickly-populated country like this ; hut it is confined to two 
classes— those who cannot work and those who will not work. 

69. In the west of the district, the following diagram will give an idea 
of the produce of an average holding of 30 bighas : — 

30 Bighas. 


18 Bighas. 
one crop only, 
yield 90 
maunds of 
rioe. 

__| 


First crop,* 
aos rioe, 
12 bighas, 
€0 maunds. 


Ten bighas. Two bighas, 

chola palsi of 

or gram, 20 sorts, four 

maunds. maunds. 


12 Bighas, 
two 
crops. 


Second 

crop. 


The total produce is 150 maunds of rice, or Rs. 150, and 24 maunds of 
pulses, &c., Rs. 36: total Rs. 186. The net profits, after paying for labour, 
will be about Rs. 92. A large portion of the wages of labour will be received by 
the cultivator and the adults of his family. In the west of the district, land 
is poor and plentiful, aud the paupers and beggars are few. The population is 
sparse and purely agricultural. Artizans are carpenters and backsmiths ; they 
all earn over Rs. 10 per mensem. 

70. The wages of agricultural labourers are high in this district. For nine 
months in the year an adult male, at ordinary work, can earn from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 per mensem ; during harvest time he can earn more, and undoubtedly 
does so. When they are paid in kind, it is said that an adult labourer earns 
enough paddy to keep him during the three slaok months. Boys also earn some- 
thing from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per annum. The women of these parts do not work 
in the fields ; they attend markets and buy aud sell vegetables and produce. 

71: With reference to artizans in agricultural villages, they are extremely 
-well off ; they always hold land ; they have no difficulty in finding work ; the 
chief difficulty is to get them to work when there is work to be done. Tneir 
women and female children are hot employed in out-door labour ; their chief 
occupation is husking paddy, fetching water and attending markets. 

72. The helpless people in this district varies from 5 to 1 per cent, 
of the population. The fact, hovever, is that in tiines of scarcity their numbers 
jure largely increased by helpless women, aged and widows, old men and 
other infirm persons, who are usually maintained by their families in times of 
plenty. In every family there are helpless people who are tolerated in tiines 
of plenty, but cast adrift as soon as scarcity or famine appears. 

. 73. With reference ta paragraph 8 of the Government Cirou]ar, the divil 
Surgeon was- consulted, and the following is the substance of the note put by 
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him. The following is a tabular statement of the persons admitted to the jail 
m 1887 who gained and lost weight during incarceration 


Statement thowing the number of persons who gained or lost in weight, arranged according to classes, 

in the Nuddea Jail during the. year 1887 . 


CLASSES. 

GAIEED IE WEIGHT. 

L08T IE WEIGHT. 

Btatiohabt. 

Total of 
each 

oiasi. 

Total. 

Percentage to 
admission. 

Total. 

i 

Percentage to 
admission. 

Total. 

Percentage to 
admission. 

Cultivators ~ 

155 

68-58 

29 

12*83 

42 

18*59 ' 

226 

Agricultural labourers 

94 

6911 

18 

13-23 

24 

17 66 

136 

Artisans 

9 

40*90 

4 

1818 

9 

40*92 

22 

Those subsisting on charity 

12 

85*71 

2 

14-29 
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Statement showing the number of persons gained or lost in weight in the Nuddea Jail during the 

year 1887 . 


* 

Teas. 

Gaiebd. 

Lost. 

Btatioeabt. 


Total. 

Percentage 
gained to 
admitted. 

Total. 

Percentage 
lost to ad- 
mitted. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of stationary 
to admitted. 

1887 ••• ••• ••• 

383 

63*20 

122 

20*13 

101 

16*65 


74 These figures show that among those subsisting on charity, 85*71 
per cent, gained weight during the imprisonment. Among agricultural labourers 
and cultivators 69*11 and 68*58 respectively gained, while only 12*83 and 13*23 
respectively lost. Among artizans 49*90 gained, 40*92 remained stationary, 
while 18*18 lost in weight. 

75. Tbe conditions which would in jail tend to cause gain in weight 
are— 

1. Sufficiency of good. 

2. Sufficiency of clothing. 

3. Lighter and more sedentary labour than that usual in the ft ee 
state, while conditions tending to cause loss are — 

1. Anxiety and change in mode of life. 

2. Deprivation of society of friends and of comforts. 

3. Regular work. 

76. It seems probable that persons belonging to the class subsisting on 
charity are presumably more or less idle in habits, and would feel the un- 
favourable effeots of regular work, and this is the class which shows tbe 
greatest gain in weight. 

77. Similar reasoning may be applied to the other classes noted. It will 
be observed that the figures in the table quite support presumptions which 
abstract reasoning on the subject might lead to. 

.78. Thus among artizans, whose habits are probably least changed by 
incarceration, 40*92 did not gain, 18*10 lost, aud 40*90 only gained. Among 
cultivators,. 68*58 gained, 18*59 were stationary, 12*83 lost ; while among agri- 
cult uial labourers (less favourably situated as regards freedom from want) 
69*11 against 17*66 neither gained nor lost, 13*23 lost. Among those subsis- 
ting on charity ^the class most open to privation) 85*71 gained and 14*29 lost. 

79;, There is no emigration from this district. If work is slack the 
labouring classes go where they can find it and return to their homes again. 

80. The Collector of Jessore states that during bis late tour he paid 
special attention to the condition of the agricultural classes, but did not see 
his way to mike any elaborate calculation about areas of holdings and outturn 
per bigha so as to try and gauge the amount of their sustemn .e. He; has 
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had, however, statistics prepared, under his immediate superintendence, of nine 
large villages situated in different parts of the district, which is annexed 
below— 


Names op villages. 

Total number of houses 
examined. 

First class with 10 
bighas or more. 

Second class with less 
than 10 bigbas but 
having either a subs- 
tantial holding or 
other good moans of 
livelihood. 

Third class having two 
bighas. but generally 
dependent on labour. 

Fourth class in indi- 
gent circumstances. 

Pabbellah, station Chowgatcha 


49 

6 

12 

28 

3 

Chanchra, station Kaligunge 


129 

16 

38 

72 

3 

Kanchunnagore 

... 

87 

6 

23 

63 


Durgapore, station Sarail 

... 

83 

20 

30 

30 

3 

Jugurnathpore, station Narail 

... 

68 

20 

20 

14 

14 

Alpokia, station Monorampore 

... 

80 

11 

26 

43 


Unui, station Bongong ... 

... 

64 

9 

11 

41 

3 

Kaloopole, station Bongong 

... 

105 

35 

18 

48 

4 

Vekutia, station Kotwali 


133 

32 

64 

31 

16 

Total 

ttt 

798 

155 

232 

365 

46 


81. Out of 798 homesteads examined, 155 belong to class I, 232 to class 
II, 865 to class III, and 46 to class IV. But the latter included professional 
beggars. The true number was about 20, there being two or three really poor 
householders in a village. It will be seen that half of the people are in the 
first two classes. The houses of the first class are well built and well stocked 
with cattle and poultry. Each homestead is composed of four houses often 
with little out-offices, and the agricultural implements and produce lying 
about are proofs of the possession of some substance. Men of this class 
generally have under-tenants and others in various degrees of dependence on 
them, and where they have date-tree cultivation, they are extremely well 
off, as is demonstrated by the clothes they wear, and the air of comfort about 
their houses. These men are certainly not as a rule in debt, but are often 
money-lenders. This class comprises the numerous lakirajdars, who are mostly 
Hindus of good caste, and still more numerous gantidars, who are of 
all castes and many are Mahomedans. Class II are fairly well off, but 
many are in embarrassed circumstances. They represent the poor respect- 
ables of the agricultural world. Class III includes all the low caste people, such 
as moochies, who as labourers find work suitable to their position. The 
high rate of the wages they command suggests that they must be well off, 
and the well-fed appearance of themselves and their children satisfactorily 
ptoves it'. 

82. The prosperity of the agricultural classes of this district is also 
secured by the various extra crops such as chillies, tobacco, turmeric, sugar- 
cane, &c., and then there are many men other than the cultivators with shares 
in such crops. On this ground too no statistics that merely dealt with areas 
of holdings and amount of rent paid would give any true conception of the 
condition of the peasantry. The weavers also of these parts are fairly numer- 
ous and gain a comfortable competence. 

83. The Collector of Khulna states that the south of this district is 
different, and its social conditions, from the north. In the north the condition 
and circumstances of the agricultural classes more or less resemble that of the 
JesSore and Backergunge districts, while in the south the great clearings of 
the Sunderbuns tracts have their own marked features. As a rule rent is lower, 
the area of holdings is larger, and as a consequence the agricultural olasses 
are better off in the south than in the north. On the other hand in the south 
they have only their own winter rice crop and no cold-weather crops, and but few 
fruit trees. The cultivation is easier in the south, but necessitates the construc- 
tion of embankments and in many cases the transport of the plough cattle by 
water to the land, as many ryots living in the • northern parts of the district 
have lands in the Sunderbun tract, or “ abad ” as it is locally called. Life in 
those parts being one of some hardship, the population is found to consist almost 
entirely of cultivators and labourers of the.latter class. There are much fewer 
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residents than would he requisite, but for the custom of a large annual 
immig ration of daily labourers from the north at the end of December to reap 
the amun crop all over the district ; but particularly in the bils and Sunderbun 
tracts the custom of letting land on the burga system at a rent of half the 
crop is common. This custom makes it very difficult to collect correct 
statistics of the area each ryot cultivates. All the people of these lower 
classes sleep on mats on the floor, on a rug made of their old worn-out clothes 
stitched together, and a similar rug for a covering. Some have a coarse 
mosquito net. Pillows are usual. They all mostly grow some vegetables near 
their baries for home consumption. The adults take two and children three 
meals a day, consisting of rice, dal, vegetables, fish, chillies, huldi and salt. 
They all consume tobacco, pan and aupari. The habit of living as a joint- 
family results in there being often two or three families in one household. 
The prosperity or otherwise of the group so formed will depend, of course, on 
the relative number of productive and unproductive individuals which form it. 
The excessive expense incurred by the marriage of a male member of a family 
involves the family in debt for years, and unless this expense is to some extent 
met by the “ pan ” received for females when given in marriage, it becomes 
a serious drain on the family "resources. In fact but for this the majority 
of the poorer classes would he much better off and able to live without 
feeling the pressure of poverty as long as crops and prices remained 
normal. Besides the heavy sums thus incurred as debts, there is the 
ruinous interest at from 6 to 9 annas per rupee per annum to bo paid on them 
until the principal is wiped off. The duty of supporting the widow and other 
helpless members of the family adds to the burden falling on the productive 
members. Poor as they are, their marriages cost them from Rs. 56 to Rs. 200: 
The Hindoos of these classes use earthen kulais for carrying water and handit 
for cooking, but Mussulmans use earthen pots largely for other domestic 
purposes. 

84i. As regards, firstly, the class of cultivators, this term includes persons 
who can barely manage to support themselves and dependents, and all the 
intermediate grades of the class up to those who are very well to do and far. 
removed from want of any kind. 

85. It would seem that a cultivator with a family consisting of himself, 
wife and two or three children can furnish himself and them sufficiently with 
the necessaries of life from the produce of holding of 15 bighas ; any holding 
larger in area will of course make him so much the better off. Of 247 holdings 
in two villages in the Chandkhali khas mehal towards the south of the 
district, it was found that there were — 


Of 10 bighas and u^der 


... 62 

10 to 20 bighas 


... 47 

20 to 30 „ 


... 27 

80 to 40 „ 


... 13 

40 to 50. „ 


... 19 

Of over 50 „ 


... 79 

and the average for the whole 247 was 58 bighas. 



86. Of 891 holdings in the Syedpore Trust 
district, there were found to be — 

Estate, 

in the north of the 

Of 10 bighas and under 


... 673 

10. to 20 bighas ... 


... 102 

20 to 80 „ 


... 43 

SO to 40 „ 


... 25 

40 to 50 „ ' ... M( 


7 

Over 50 „ 

and the average for the whole was 16 bighas. 


... 41 


87. In the south, land is to be had cheaper and more readily than in the 
north, and hence fhe larger average area in the former part. The average of 
100 holdings taken from the road cess returns for an estate in Morrelgunge 
thana was 17J bighas, and of 100 holdings taken from the same returns of 
several estates in the Khulna and Bagirhat sub-divisions was a little over 61 
bighas. Taking 13 maunds of paddy, value Rs. 11, as the average outturn of 
abigba of average rice land, and the cost of cultivation as Rs. 3-8 with 
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Eg. 1-8 as rent, total Bs. 6, there remains Rs. 6 per bigha as net profit, and 
for 15 bighas Rs. 90. The straw will be eaten by the plough-cattle or left 
to rot on the field. The cost of living for the ryot, his wife and three children, 
, will be*— 

Rs. 

... ... 86 

... 80 
... 10 
4 

... 10 
Total ... 90 

Of the total of 1,138 holdings in, the Chandkhali and Syedpore mehals 
above noticed, it will be seen that 735, or nearly 65 per cent., consist of 
holdings of 10 bighas and under ; and Mr. Waller thence infers that some 50 
per cent, about were not in a position to procure the necessaries of life in 
sufficiency. Apart from other possible errors of calculation, the value of the 
labour, though a fair deduction in estimating the profits of the farm, cannot 
be properly taken off in calculating, the tenants’ means of living. The value 
of the labour is 15 X 3^=Rs. 52-8. The bulk of this probably goes to the 
tenant himself. 

88. The meals consist of rice, d&l and some chillies, and coarse vegetables, 
and on b&t day fish ; but few partake of milk. If there is a cow and the 
children do not take the milk, it is sold for four pice a seer. A Mahomedan may 
make a couple of rupees a year by the sale of eggs. Some of the poorer ryots 
make Rs. 5 or so a year by making aUd selling a coarse kind of mat called 
“ nal.” Thi9 and household work are the only employments their women 
have. The children may earn eight annas to Rs. a month as cattle herds. 

89. The rent does does not appear to press unduly or deteriously on the 
mass of the cultivators. These mostly hold at rates which cannot be 
easily or much enhanced ; but where new tenants engage for land now, higher 
rates are demanded. The custom of paying the whole year’s rent between 
December and March .after the amun is cut and harvested is convenient to the 
cultivators and seems to result in their more promptly discharging their 
obligation to their landlords. In the Sunderbuns in many places it is the 
custom to have the rent paid before the crop is disposed of. This i9 where the 
tenant comes from a distance. As to indebtedness.among the holders of the 
247 holdings in Chandkhali, it appears that of those holding 10 bighas and 
under, 79 per cent, were in debt on the average Rs. 28 per household, and of 
those holding 10 to 20 bighas, 86 per cent, owed on the average Rs. 44 per 
household, and of those holding over 20 bighas. and upwards 84 per cent, were 
in debt to the amount of Rs. 136 on the average. A considerable amount of 
this debt in the case of those holding the larger area was borrrowed to meet 
the cost of cultivation, aod the greater part for the expenses of marriage. 
Here is an example of a badly off cultivator of the Pod caste in the southern 
parts. He and his brother-in-law are living in union. His brother-in-law 
came last July from another part, as he could not get land there to cultivate . 
E. M. has a wife and mother and the brother-in-law a wife and three young 
children to support.. He cultivates some 10 bighas burga, and he got 12 solies 
(=25 maunds) of paddy as his half of the crop. He used all the rice he 
got for home consumption except Rs. 12 worth which he sold in the h&t and 
then borrowed 1 solie to be repaid by 1£ solies. He has to borrow from 1 to 2 
solies in this way yearly, repaying it in Magh or Falgoon to keep himself ; he 
owns one bullock and two cows, which eat the straw* One of these he bought 
last year with Rs. 11 borrowed at 4 annas per rupee. He also got eight solies 
chatan rice in Agrabagan, of which he sold 2£ to buy clothes with, consumed 
some, and has some still in store. The bari, in which are Ms huts, belongs to his 
maternal aunt, a widow. He earned Re. 1 by working eight days at two 
annas a day at making an embankment in Pos. During the months Ashin 
to Pos he cuts malia reeds, and he and the women weave mats (madur).- Some 
2j value 5 annas, are sold at weekly h&ts, which brings in some four or five 
rupees in the season. They catch fish themselves during the greater part of the 


Other supplies 
Clothes 

Other expenses 
To cav off debts 
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year, and when then the bils are closed they buy it in the h&t. He cuts his 
own fuel gratis. When the cows give milk they consume it themselves. He 
has one hut aud his brother-in-law another. He has a brass ghoti, two brass 
batis and a brass ghara (this he got at his marriage), and four bell-metai thalis. 
His wife’s ornaments are worth about Es. 12. These he bought wben he 
married her seven years ago. He paid his father-in-law Es. 100 for his wife. 
He raised this by giving his sister in marriage for Es. 90, and borrowing 
Es. 40 which he paid off in three years. Clothes for himself yearly cost Es. 2£ 
and for each child Ee. 1. His mother’s Sradh would cost Es. 2 or 3. 
He and his brother-in-law with two ploughs cultivate the 10 bighas, the jotdar, 
of whom he holds, supplying one bullock. 

90. There is another similar case : — O. M. is a Musulman ryot, also of the 

southern part. He holds two bighas at Es. 3 rent and four bighas burga . 
From this he might get 16 solies of paddy in all. He owns 3 bullocks 
and a cow; such cattle are worth about Es. 8 each. He earns about 
Es. 10 a year by making and selling “ nal ” mats. He consumes about 2£ 
seers of rice a day and spends two annas at each weekly h&t. He owns eight 
metal utensils, value Es. 7. His wife’s ornaments are worth Es. 14. He 
borrowed and spent Es. 150 at his marriage, of which he has paid off all but 
Es. 25, which bears interest at 4 annas per rupee. He paid off the debt from 
the proceeds of cultivation and labour. ~ 

91. As to agricultural labourers, there are very few of these who have 
not also a bit of land. Their wages vary from Es. 2 to Rs. 3§ a month with 
three meals. When hired by the day they get 2£ to 4 annas and their mid- 
day meal. Their expenses and mode of living are much the same as in the 
case of the poorer class of cultivators. Their women sometimes earn a little 
by husking rice at home for others. In the Sunderbuns at rice-reaping time 
the labourers get one bundle for every 10 or 11 they cut. A diligent man 
can earn so much as 18 maunds of paddy in this way in the season. The 
demand for agricultural labour in this district is greater than the supply, and 
work is to be had at all seasons. The labourers do not seem to have suffered 
in physique for want of sufficient nourishment. 

92. Many cultivators from the northern parts of the district, after reaping 
their own rice crop which matures earlier than that of the southern parts, 
go to the SundCrbun tracts and earn wages as reapers of the rice crop there. 
The children also can earn something as herd boys. In the south they 
mostly get fuel for nothing and can fish free except while .the bils are closed. 
In the north they have to buy fuel and fish as a rule. There is also the 
employment of wood-cutting in the 8underbuns, and of cutting the leaves 
called golpatta for use as thatch. 

93. Of the labourers in the Chandkhali khas mehal, 46 per cent, were 
found to be in debt on an average to the extent of Es. 38 per family. 
Also of four families of fishermen half were in debt to the amount of 
Es. 14 per household. The following numbers of agricultural labourers were 
found in villages in- 
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giving. about 14 per cent of the population. There are fewer labourers 
in Bagirhat than in the rest of the district. The following is an example of 
an agricultural labourer in the southern parts:— M. 8. is a Mussulman 
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and bas a mother, wife and six children to support. He holds 1$ bighas of 
paddy land at Rs. 3 rent. He gets about 6 solies (10 seers = one soli) of rice 
from this land. During eight months he works as a daily labourer at 4 annas 
a day for rice cutting and 3 annas for other work. This man says that he 
could cultivate 15 bighas if he could get it, but he cannot, and now the 
zemindars ask Rs. 2 and middlemen up to Rs. 4 rent per bigha. He is old 
and broken, but he says a hale young man might earn Rs. 5 or Rs.6 a month 
by daily labour. He has some 20 supan trees, the best of the nuts of which 
he sells, and uses the residue/which is sufficient for 10 months* consumption. 

94. He owes Rs. 15 on a bond at 6 annas per rupee interest since Baisak 
last, and in Kartio he borrowed 12 palis (20 seers = 1 pali) at 50 per cent, 
interest, which he has to do every year, repaying in Falgoon and Chait. He 
says if he had 10 or 12 bighas of land he would support his family without 
running into debt; but there are too many for him to support single-handed, 
and an old man as he is. He paid Rs. 125 when he gave his son in marriage, 
and last year received Rs. 51 for his daughter on her marriage at the age 
of 10. 

95. He owns eight metal vessels. He catches fish for himself. He spends 
6 or 7 annas twice a week on articles for home, consumption. This man aged 
about 50 or 60, says that, since his marriage, marriage expenses have increased 
for those of his class from Rs. 45 to Rs. 125. 

1 96. The outcome seems to be that an agricultural labourer earning 
Rs. 5 a month is about as well off as a cultivator with a holding of 10 
bighas. 

97. Intheartizan class, the Collector has included golds uiths, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, weavers, barbers, washermen, potters, oil-makers, and 
gharamis; 

98. With the following results ; all these classes usually also hold some 
land. 

99. The artizans whose condition has been enquired into were not the 
best off of tbeir class. The following are the accounts of their condition given 
by themselves : — 

100. B. K., a goldsmith, a man of about 50, and has only himself and his 
wife to support since he separated from his two brothers about 30 years ago on 
account of a quarrel. He works daily at home at his trade. He is helped by a 
boy, a relation, whom he boards as his remuneration. He gets 6 pioe per bkari 
of silver, and Re. 1-8 to Rs. 1-12 per lhari of gold worked up. By this he can 
earn about Rs. 5 monthly. He bas an occupancy right in 10 bighas of rice land 
in & bil some three miles off. He pays rent at Re. 1 a bigha. He gets about 
Rs. 25 worth of rice from his land, wbich is half the orop, as he lets it out 
“ barga.” This supplies him all the rice needed for home consumption, and 
leaves Rs. 4 or 5 worth for sale. He has also two bighas homestead land 
held at Rs. 4-12, on which grow mangoes, jacks, tamarinds, bamboos, suparies, 
and cocoanuts, all of which he consumes except about Re. 1 or Re. 1£ 
value of supari, which he sells. He has one cow which produces 1| seers 
of milk a day, which is consumed at home. He spends about 3 annas per 
week on things bought at the h&t. He spends his entire income, but was 
not in debt till last year, when he had to borrow Rs. 20, as he was laid up 
for seven months with fever. On this debt he has to pay 6 annas per rupee 
per annum. He says that men of his trade have not earned so much as 
they used the last 10 years, as ChandaU and Jogis have begun to work as 
goldsmiths. He has three huts, one to live in, one a cow-house, and one to 
work in. Furniture consists of one large wooden box and a taktaposh. 
His metal vessels are — of brass, a kalsi, a garu, and two ghotis ; of bell-metal, 
three tbaUs, three ghotis, and four batis. iiis wife’s gold and silver ornaments 
are worth about Rs^ 15. Religious ceremonies cost about R$, 3 a year. 

101. This man is fairly well of, getting about Rs. 60 a year by his 
trade, and Rs. 25 from his laud, and about Re. 1 from sale of fruit, while 
he has only himself and his wife to keep. 

102. R.T. is $n oilman. Tlje family consists of 17, including father, 
mother, five sons, tyree sons’ wives, four sons’ children. The father is old and 
sickly. He and two grown-up brothers work at their trade during four months 
of the year, and during the remaining eight at cultivation. They have seven 
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bighas of their own and hold 10 more tiarga, which they till themselves. This 
land produces rice valuing Rs. 88,. which is consumed at home. No other crop 
is grown on his land.. His-land only produces eleven-fifteenths of the rice needed 
for home consumption.. There are bamboos, supari, cocoanut, and mangoe trees 
on his homestead, the fruits being all consumed by the family. Tuey have nine 
houses, three to dwell in and other six for other domestic purposes, which they 
repair themselves. His stock in trade consists of one oil-press made by them- 
selves at a cost of Rs. 10. A press lasts two years. The four cattle who turn the 
press are also available for the plough. They buy mustard-oil seeds at Rs. 5 
a maund : this produces some 20 seers of oil, value rupees. He also buys 
oil at Rs. 10 and sells it at Rs. 11a maund. He and his two brothers sell 
some 30 seers of oil every hat day, or some 80 mauuds a year. His furniture 
consists of one large and two smaller wooden boxes and a taktaposh. He 
has four brass and 32 bell-metal vessels. The women’s ornaments are worth 
about Rs. 120. They are not and have never been in debt* They might 
save some Rs. 90 a year if they did their best- Clothing oosts for each' — 

Rs. A. p. 

Woman ... .... ... ... 6* 0 0- 

Mad ... ... ... ... 2 4 0 

Child ... ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Religious ceremonies cost about Rs. 3-8 a year, and entertaining 
relations Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. They spent Rs. 80 last year on the marriage 
of two of their sisters, and received Rs. 360 as pdn for the two. The 
marriage of a brother would come to between Rs. 400 and Rs. 460, the pdt v 
amounting to over Rs. 20Oi His father’s Sradh would cost some Rs. 50. 

103. Here three men support 14 unproductive persons. Their income is 
about Rs. 80 from their trade and Rs. 90 from land=Rs. 170 in all. The men 
admitted, that they might save Rs. 90 a year by an effort. 

104 J.P. is a potter. His family consists of self, wife, and seven 
children, the eldest of whom is 16. He works at bis trade, helped by his eldess 
son. He works at his trade about eight months, and on some land he holdt 
some four months of the year. The favourable season for his trade is from 
Agrahayan to Falgoon. At other times operations are liable to be interfered 
with by the weather. He can only make kalsis.. Of these he can make some 
16 in a day, which sell at 1 to 1| pice a piece. During the rainy season he 
oannot make more than eight a day. Fuel for baking the pots comes to some 
Rs. 6 a month. He sells his ware at the h&t himself. His wife sometimes 
helps at moulding small pots. His other children only herd his cattles of 
which he has five, three being plough cattle. He and bis wife have two and 
the children three meals a day. His five bighas of rice land held at Rs. 10 
rent provides enough rice for home consumption for six or seven months in a 
good and four or five months in a less favourable year. For the remaining 
months rice comes to Rs. 3 a month. He spends weekly on h&t days 12 to 14 
annas on artioles of consumption other than rice. The half seer of milk his cow 
gives daily is consumed at home. He tills his own land. He owes Rs. 150 at 
nine annas per rupee per annum interest since last year, when he borrowed it 
for his son’s marriage.. He has not yet paid off any portion of the principal, 
as he was laid up sick for four or five months. He says he never had more 
than Rs. 15 in hand at a time. His wife’s ornaments of silver are of some 
B s- 20 value. He expects to pay off his debt in some four years, and then 
will borrow again to marry another son. He will get Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 for 
each of his girls when he marries them. He has five boys and two girls. The 
only other produce of his land (he has one bigha of homestead also held at 
Rs. 2 rent) is the fruit of two mangoe trees. He has three brass and three 
bell-metal vessels. He has six huts, two for living in, one for cooking, one 
cowshed,, one dhepki shed and one work-room. 

105.. Here the father and a son of 16 have to support themselves and 
seven others. His statement of his income from his trade seems to be under- 
stated, as according to it his income from bis trade would not be over Rs. 10 
less Rs.,6 for fuel = Rs. 4 net a month, while be spends 12 to 14 annas each 
bht = 13 annas X 104 or Rs. 84^ a year,, and nas to buy about Rs. 18 
worth of rice during the year; so that he must make on an average about Rs. 9 
a month, net by his trade to pay his way.. 
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1061 <5. G. is a gharami. His family consists- of self (an oldish man?),- 
four nephews, and theirthree wives and six children. The three nephews 
work as gharamis during the- season, te. Magh and Fa) goon, and earn fire 
annas a day each.. During some threo-and.a-half months these three work 
as agricultural labourers or in houses at 2$ annas a day and the midday 
mealw They only get work about 16 days in the month. The three women 
earn nothing. He has 21 bighas of land, of which only 5£ are cultivable with 
rice,. held at a rent of Rs. 29. He gets enough rice from this for home 
consumption. The land produces nothing else-but a few cocoanuts and! bamboos 
which are consumed at home. Of his four nephews, one is idle and dissipated, 
and one gets Rs. 2 a month as a carpenter’s apprentice. Of the 21 bighas, one 
homestead is held at four annas rent. His family consumes three seers of rice 
a day. Me has two cows, and sells the milk : by these he gets 6 pice a 
day during four months of the year. He has four brass and six bell- 
metal- vessels. His furniture consists of two tuktaposhes. He at present owes 
Rs. 250 at an interest of three pice per rupee per month. He has mortgaged 

bighas of land and pawned all the silver ornaments, value Rs. 40. He 
6aya he raised Rs. 1>0 only on theses and has to pay two pice per month per 
rupee interest. He was much better off till five or six years ago, when he 
gave op a boat trade in rice and nuts, when there was a lot of work 
•n houses, when Khulna become a sudder station. In 1883 he had Rs. 200* 
made out of contracts, which went on his nephew’s marriage. The marriage 
of the one nephew remaining to be married will cost Rs. 80 as pdn and 
Rs. 100' as expenses. He spends annas 6 a year on religions rites. He has 
eight huts. Sometimes adults have to go- with one meal one day in the 
seven owing to want. 

107. This family might be fairly comfortable if the men were more 
laborious. They evidently are idle and content t > live from hand to mouth 
rather than work a little* harder. Three men have to support 11 persons, 
which, as their land is not productive and they are in debt,, would require 
diligence. 

108. M.K. is a blacksmith. His family consists of self, three brothers, 
and two sisters-in-law. He left home last year to come and work in a large 
bazar with a relation. Two brothers work as blacksmiths at home, and one 
is still too young. They make dAoos, reeping, hooks, kodalis, small knives, &c. 
A smith could earn Rs. 10 a month if he could fiud a sale for all he could 
make. He and his relation here buy a maund of iron each month at from 
Rs. 3 to Rs.. 6$. a maund, and Rs. 2 charcoal. They make their own tools, 
which cost about Rs. 6 to provide new. The two earn about Rs. 7 a month 
net profit between them. Their joint board comes to Rs. 3£ to Rs. 4 a 
month,, and he pays Re. 1 a year as rent for a hut to live in. He cannot afford 
to buy milk. The two save about Rs. 2 a month each. They have sent 
home Ks. 25 each during the year nearly past. He says he left home for 
economy’s sake, as he has not to> entertain any one,, and so saves Rs. 1£ 
monthly. 

109; They have at home 4 bighas of land, including their homestead, 
of which two produce rice and the rest mustard-seed. They let the land 
out burga last year;. They got 3| salis rice, value Rs. 14, and Rs.. 7 worth 
of sarsha. The rent is Rs. 9 a bigha. All this and the fruit of three trees 
are consumed at home. They have two dwelling and one cook house. The 
women's ornaments are worth Rs. 13. The rice from their lands was enough 
for eight months, and they had to buy rice for the remaining four at a cost 
of some Rs. 2-8 a month. Every hdt day they spend annas 7 or annas 8 on 
other articles than rice. They now owe Rs. 225 borrowed for expense of the 
eldest brother’s marriage. Another brother was married four years ago at 
a cost of over Rs.. 200, some of which was in hand and some bad to be 
borrowed. They also incurred a debt of Rs. 50 during the last three years, 
owing to illness and cost of medical attendance on one of the family. 

110. According to this the trade of a village blacksmith is not a thriving 
One, as, even if diligent at hi* work, he cannot make over Rs. 4: a month for 
want of. a. market. 
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11L G.M. is a carpenter, with a family to support consisting of 
himself, wife, three girls, a nephew and a widowed sister-in-law. He works 
mostly out at jobs in houses. He occasionally makes a box at home. He 
•cannot make ploughs or wheels. He works at his trade about 15 days in the 
month. This is the usual practice. He can earn ahout Rs. 10 a month. 
He is paid by tho job, and not by the day. His tools, when new, do not 
cost quite Rs. 5, and with annas 10 or annas 12 a year for repairs will 
last three years. He has bighas of land, held at . a rent of Rs. 8' or R.s.,9 a 
year. This includes his homestead, which produces thatch grass and fruits* 
of which he sells some Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a year. He has to buy 30 seers of paddy 
every five days at a cost of annas 7$, equal to Rs. 2-13 a month, and 
spends annas 5 or 6 each hAt day on other articles, equal to Rs. 3. He has onei 
dwelling house, one cook and one cow-shed. He has one wooden box, two brass- 
and five belt-metal vessels. He owes at present Rs. 30 at an interest of 2 pice per 
rupee per month, which was incurred for the cost of his father's Sradk two years 
ago. Before that, some five years ago, he had to borrow Rs. 40 for his brother's 
marriage. This he paid off in three years. This man has six persons to support, 
hut his income is Rs. 125 a year, and so he may he considered pretty well off. 

112. M.P. is a barber with a family of 13, consisting of himself, 
wife and child, two fathers’ brothers and their wives and one widowed aunt, 
two mother's sisters, both widows, two cousins, one male and one female. Ho 
works daily at his trade and attends some 120 persons monthly and serves 
some 30 households besides. He gets from annas 2 to 8 a month from the better 
off and annas 8 to a rupee a year from the less well-to-do. This bring* 
him about Rs. 5 a month: his women only do household work. He holds 
20 bighas of land at one rupee a bigha and some 2 bighas cbakran land. 
Two of the other males till this ; one is too old to work. Only 16 bighas 
are under cultivation and rest lying fallow. He gets about Rs. 100 worth 
of rice from his land, of which he sells some R9. 15 worth and con- 
sumes the rest. On 2 bighas homestead he has fruit trees, bamboos and 
thatch grass, all of which are consumed at home. Besides his wages, he 
gets presents, such as a piece of cloth or the like when he attends a marriage. 

113. He was not in debt till the last two years, when, one of the working 
males having died, he had to borrow Rs. 60 for current expenses. His expendi- 
ture each b&t day is some annas 12; on religious and social rites some Rs. 
30 a year ; on repairs to houses Rs. 20. He has nine houses, three boxes and 
a taktaposh, 14 brass and 36 bell-metal vessels and gold and silver ornaments, 
value Rs. 80. 

114. P.N. is a weaver with only himself and his wife to support. Ho 
works and his wife helps at the weaving. In a month he can weave 18 
gamcha8, 12 large and 16 small dhooties , the sale of whioh brings him some 
Rs. 9 monthly, which less Rs. 5-8 cost of thread leaves Rs. 3-8 net profit. 
A loom lasts a life-time and costs abont Rs. 3-12 to make. He holds only 

bighas homestead at an annual rent of Rs. 2-12, producing fruits and 
bamboos. By sale of.cocoa and supari nuts he makes Rs. 6 or Hs. 7 a year, 
and consumes all the rest. He has no cattle. Excepting his gamohaa, he has 
to buy the clothes he and his wife wear at a cost of Rs. 4-8, as he can 
make coarse clothing fit for cultivators. He has to buy 1£ seers of rice a 
day, and every h&t spends 4 or 5 pice on other articles. He owns three houses, 
a wooden box, taktaposh, five brass and eight beli-metal vessels, and gold and 
silver ornaments value Rs. 90. 

115. His mahajan supplies him with the thread for weaving on credit 
and repays as soon as he realizes the value of the clothes made of it. In this 
way he owes the mahajan some Rs. 12 at present ; but no interest is charged; 
a running account being kept. He does not sell European thana as others do. 
He would he better off if he could get some land and let it out burga. 

116. He says there are some SO families of the Tanti caste, all of whom, 
except 2 or 3, work as weavers, hut many of them have land and money 
also. He says that there is still sufficient demand for coarse clothes', but that 
whereas 40 years ago a dhoti of five haths was worth 5 to 5£ annas, it now 
sells for only 4 annas. 

117. R.D. is a washerman. He has four persons to support. He gets an 
spnual fee of Rs. l&to Rs. 2 from some five persons, and washes for others 
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at 1 pioe per piece, and earns in all about Es. 5 a month. He holds six 
bighas of land, which supplies enough rice for six months’ consumption. 
For the remaining six months the rice he has to buy costs about Rs. 3 
a month. He buys an umbrella and shoes perhaps once a year. The other 
articles besides rice cost him about Rs. 2 a month. His father’s Sradh some 
seven years ago cost Rs. 60, wbich he borrowed at 12 per cent., and he 
still owes some of this. 

118. Of the nine artizan families mentioned above, seven are in debt 
to the extent of Rs. 85 on the average. The debts were incurred mainly to 
meet marriage expenses, and partly on account of sickness and consequent 
loss of income. 

119. As to the class who subsists on charity, excluding those, such as 
old people and widows whose relations support them in their households, there 
are those Who have to support themselves by begging alms. These may be 
divided into those who are strong and well enough to work, but have taken 
to living by begging from choice as a profession, and those have no available 
means of subsistence. 

120. S.D. is a specimen of the former and S. of the latter. S.D. and 
bis wife both beg daily, and pick up four or five seers of rice a day, of which 
they consume what they require and sell the rest. They spend about 1 anna 
at each h&t. They eat two meals a day, consisting of rice, d&l, vegetables, 
fish and chillies. They have two huts, in one of which they live. They have 
one brass ghoti and a that and a bati of bell*metal. The woman’s silver 
ornaments are worth Rs. 3. S. is an old woman. She begs daily, and picks 
up from to 2 seers of rice a day.. She also receives 2 or 3 pieces of dothiog 
in charity in the year. She sells any rice she does not want for her food, and 
spends about 2 pice each h&t . She lives in the house of a Baishtab, who lets 
her live there gratis. She takes two meals a day, consisting of rice, d&l, 
and vegetables. She has one brass ghoti and silver bangles worth Rs. 3. 

121. The following figure shows the number of this class found in 
villages in the following thanas 
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or a little over 2 per cent. Of these 94, about 37 were of the idle and the rest 
of the helpless class. 

122. The Collector of Moorsbedabad reports 
re properly the Bagri and that for the purposes of the present enquiry the 
v toward* BaManga district of Moorshedabad may be divided into two 
g 6 tracts into which it naturally falls, viz. the Rarh 

and the Bagri.* 

123. In the Rarh tract, which extends from north to south along the 
whole of the west frontier of the district, and of which the Bhagirathi forms 
the approximate eastern boundary, the land is ek fasla, yielding only one main 
crop— the aman rice — in the year. This crop is sown in May and transplanted 
in June and July and reaped in the. latter end of November or December. 
A small quantity of winter crops, such as gram, linseed, and wheat, are now 
grown by the cultivators, who have been taught, by the experience of the 
drought of 1883, 1884 and 1885, the danger of depending on a single crop. 
In some of the large bhils also winter crops have of late years taken the place 
of bora. dhan. Sugarcane is also generally grown in every village. 

124. In . the Rarh the average rate of rent paid by the actual cultivator 
is about Rs. 6 an acre. The best rice land is Rs. 3-8 per bigha. But grazing 
lands are often as lowly rented as 6 annas, or 8 annas a bigha. Eor thaching 
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grass Re. 1 a bigha is the highest rate. It will be noticed that these rates are 
somewhat higher than those quoted in Hunter’s Statistical Account of fiengal ; 
but the Collector is inclined to think that the rates there given were too low, 
although no doubt land may be found at lower rates than those the Collector 
has quoted. The land immediately to the west of the Bhagirathi lets at 
lower rates, and lands where early rice (nua) and rabli is grown let at 
12 annas to Re. 1-4 a bigha. But for the best aman rice land, which yields 
10 maunds of dhan per bigha, the rate is never less than Rs. 3 and sometimes 
Rs. 4. The amount of lands which can be properly tilled with one plough 
varies from 12 to 16 bighas, and this fact operates materially upon the 
average size of holdings, as the class of cultivators who can afford to keep 
one plough are largely in the majority. 

125. In the village of Mobaraokpur, thana Kaligunge, there are 50 families 
cultivating 800 bighas of land. Of these one family has 200 bighas, one 
100 bighas, and two families 60 bighas each. The remaining 380 bighas are 
divided among 46 families giving an average of about 8 bighas for each family. 
But the holdings are by no means equally divided. Some of the 46 families 
hold only three or four bighas of land, and have no plough of their 
own. Two or three only have more than one plough. There are 18 
agricultural labourers in this village, none of whom hold any land. There 
are nine families of kalus oil millers), eight of whom have small hold- 
ings and grow dhan for their own consumption, while at the same time 
following their profession. There is only one shop in this village where salt, 
oil, and condiments are sold. The shopkeeper last year took 2 bighas of land. 
There is one iron smith who mends the village ploughs and gets for every 
plough in the village 4 to 5 aris of dhan, an art being about five seers. This 
man works for other villages also, and his income may be roughly estimated at 
from 50 to 60 maunds of dhan, which would give him from 30 to 40 maunds of 
rice as his yearly wage. It was calculated that this man's family consumed 
about 2 maunds of rice a month, which would leave him from 11 to 16 maunds 
of rice to sell or exchange for other necessaries. The plough mending is his 
main occupation, but no d >ubt his income was supplemented to a certain 
extent by other odd jobs, such as repair of daoa, spades, &c. This man was said 
to be a fair specimen of his class. Of course in a bad year his income would be 
extremely precarious. The village barber holds 12 bighas of land which he 
gives in burga, that is, let out for payment in kind of half the produce. 
There is one weaver in the village : he has four bighas of land. There are 
three carpenters who hold no lands. The weaver gets about 2 or 3 annas a 
day for his trade. 

126. A season of scaroity and high prices would affeot him seriously, 
as the price of the common country cloth he manufactures would not rise 
with the price of rice, the demand being less in a season of agricultural 
depression when the cultivators cannot afford new cloths. Io this village there 
is only one man affected with leprosy and one old woman nearly blind, who 
lives solely on charity. This village suffered much from the failure of crops 
in 1885. At present the people appear happy and contented. 

127. The following facts have been collected regarding the . village 
Momenabad, thana Kaligunge, Lalbagh : — There are 33 houses with a popu- 
lation of about 150— all Mahomedans, and all either agriculturists or 
labourers. There are about 54 working male members in the 33 families, of 
whom seven have no land and subsist by labour. The labourers mostly get 
money wages varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 28 a year, as well as food and clo thing 
for themselves. In some cases they get the dhan of one or two bighas of 
land given them, for which, however, they have to pay rent, cultivation 
expenses being borne by their master. • 

f 128. The agricultural holdings are small, averaging about 12 bighas. 
The villagers here said that for five conseoutive years they have very poor 
crops. In 1884-85 the area cultivated was also below the normal. The 
wages of labour consequently fell to six pice or eight pice a day in addition to 
the midday meal, which represented about an anna. In 1886-87 the whole 
of the cultivated area was utilized, and there was a bumper crop, sending wages 
at once to annas 3 and even higher. Qharamia who used to get annas 4 a day 
now gets annas 6. Aman dhan is the only crop grown. For the past two 
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years the average yield per bigha has been seven Inaunds. For three years 
before that it was three to four maunds. The cost of cultivation per bigha in 
this village this year has been about Rs. 3. The rents vary from about 
Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 3-8, but.the average is Rs. 2 a bigha. 

129. In this village nearly every family was in -debt more or less; six 
families only said they bad no debts. The gomasta of the village, who held 
40 bighas of land, owed Rs. 200 to bis mahajan ; but he had married three 
daughters in the previous year, and spent Rs. 275 on the ceremonies. The 
average debt of each family was Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. When food is plentiful, i.e. 
when times are good, the whole of the agricultural population eat four times 
a day. Each grown-up male consumes 1£ to seers of rice a day. 

130. On an average each full-grown male has to support two other 
.persons, viz. the average number in the family is three, and in families of 
more than three members there are, as a rule, at least two adults able to 
labour. The women of the labouring classes of Hindus work in the fields, 
wherever work is required. Mohamedan women never work in the fields, but 
husk rice and do other work which can be done at home or in private houses. 
Children of this class also commence to earn something towards their ow n 
support at the age of nine years. 

131. The percentage of labourers to agriculturists in the Rarh tract is 
much smaller than in the Bagri and Kalantar to the east of the river, and 
may be roughly . estimated at 12 to 15 per cent., including those labourers 
who hold not more than three bighas of land. In prosperous years this class 
has little to complain of ; for a full harvest not only calls for all available 
labour to out and store it, but it encourages the agriculturist to extend bis 
operation and sow more land with surplus seed. But the labouring class is 
not provident, and what they get they spend as it comes. In famine years 
the labourers in the Rarh always suffer severely. 

132. The village of Chandra Sikarmati contains, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, 25 families of Mussulmans, 15 of Bagdis, seven of Telis, one Mali, 
and one Bairagi — in all 49 families. The Bagdis, with the exception of two 
families of chowkidars, who have some lands, are all labourers, and support 
themselves by work and catching and selling fish. Two or three of them act as 
palki-bearers. These people are very poor. Their huts were found to contain 
nothing of value, and it is said to be more than probable that except in times 
of great plenty they are insufficiently fed, that is to say, their general 
health and physique would benefit by a more generous diet. The Mahome- 
dans, with two exceptions, have all lands. One Baboo Sheik, who is too old 
to work hard, has six minor children and no land. He has no home of his 
own, and lives in other peoples' houses. His eldest son works as a cowherd 
and gets his food and clothing and a salary of one rupee per annum. The 
others live by what labour they can procure and are able to do. Another 
Mahomedan is a leper and unable to work. He has a wife and three little 
boys, one of whom is a cowherd. His wife works as a labourer, which is rare 
among Mahomedan women, and must be held as a sign of real indigence. 
These last two families are said to be insufficiently fed, and no doubt guch is 
the case. Both the Mali and Bairagi have a little land, but supplement their ' 
income, the former by the manufacture of sola articles, and the latter by beg- 
ging. The extent of holdings on land in this village ia said to vary from 2 to 
10 bighas. The village is a poor one and there are no wealthy residents ; but 
there must be some holdings of considerably larger extent than 10 bighas. 
The wages of agricultural labour paid in this village are 2 annas a day in 
cash; or 1 anna cash and the day’s food. The richer residents of the locality 
live in the neighbouring village of Batur in the same panchayet circle. Batur 
is a much larger village, but from enquiries there, it appears that there are 
only two families which did not get sufficient food. 

133. In another village named Kanduri in the same part of the country, 
there were about 200 families, about half being Hindus and half Mahoraedans, 
of which two families only were found in indigent circumstanoes and badly fed, 
owing in both cases to the age of some members and the infirmities of others. 

I3A The fact is that the natives of the oountry, both Hindus and 
Mahomedans, though by custom and religion exceedingly charitable, are not 
actively so* The recipients ef charity must come to their doors to be fed. 
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The result is that the sturdy beggar prospers while the sick and Infirm, who 
are beggars not by choice but from necessity, are often left to starve unpitied, 
and their condition does not awake any active feeling of sympathy among 
. their neighbours. 

135. Village Augarpur, in mouzah Bharatpore, fs purely a Mahomedau 
village containiog about 110 families, of whioh four families are entirely depend- 
ent on charity. One of these families consist of an old man and his wife. 
They have their adult sons, who have separated and set up on their own 
account, but are said to be unable to materially assist their parents, having 
as much as they can do to support their own families. Cases of this kind 
point to the existence of a very narrow margin between the average condition 
of the small agriculturist and indigenoe. 

136. In Mouzah Chaitanpur, thana Asanpur, on the west bank of the . 
Bhagirathi, there are at present 108 families with a population of about 370 
men. Two-thirds are Hindus and one-third M ahomedans. In 22 of these 
families, the head of the family is a woman, and the earnings of the women 
form the support of the family. Fourty-one families have no land, and live 
on labour alone. There are nine weaver families with nine working members, 
and mason families with four working members. There are three widowB 
who subsist on alms. 

137. Of the 108 families in this village, 90 are more or less in debt, 
the united debt aggregating about Rs. 1,000. Some families were found to 
owe as much as ' Bs. 200. Others as little as Bs. 2. About 150 persons of 
both sexes sell here jungly produce and fuel, and about half of them also 
work on the fields during the crop season. 

138. Although situated on the west bank of the Bhagirathi, mouza 
Chaitanpur resembles the Bagri tract rather than the Rarh, as regards its 
natural features* The land yields two crops in the year, and the conditions 
of husbandry are therefore more similar to those on the east bank of the river. 
It may be generally assumed that, while in seasons of favourable harvest the 
cultivators of the Rarh tract are better off than their neighbours to the east, 
any deficiency of rainfall tells on them much more severely. It is true tha t 
the Bagri lands within the embankment suffer almost equally with the Rarh 
from deficient rainfall ; but these lands give two crops, and it is rarely that 
both of them fail entirely. Outside the embankment, the Bagri orop suffers 
from inundation ; but the rich harvest which follows the subsidence of the 
river amply repays the cultivators for previous losses, and accordingly, as 
might be expected, the general condition of the Bagri ryots is better than 
that of the cultivators of the Rarh. 

139. The Bagri and Kalantar tracts also abound with mangoe, jack, and 
other fruit trees, which materially conduce to the general prosperity of the 
inhabitants, and it is interspersed all over with jheels and rivers which afford a 
plentiful supply of fish. As a rule the cultivators to the east of the Bbagi- 
rathi and those in tracts near Jungipore on its western bank are better off, 
taking one year with another, than those in the Rarh tracts. 

140. The following statistics have been obtained from the Ward's office 
of tha Cossimbazar Estate : — The average holding of a Moorshedabad ryot, as 
far as this estate is concerned, is about 15 bighas, out of wbioh one bigha 
is generally mulberry land. The cost of cultivating a bigha of land may be 
estimated at Bs. 4-6. The average outturn of a bigha of paddy is 6 maunds 
10 seers in the Bagri tract, which, at one maund per rupee, gives Rs. 6-4. The 
price of straw is about Re. 1. The cost of cultivation is calculated as if 
the cultivator used hired labour entirely, but he does not do 90. He works 
for his neighbour and his neighbour works for him, and ploughs are lent a nd 
borrowed mutually. Seed also is generally kept over or borrowed, and its cost 
is not an outlay prior to harvest. The family of a ryot consists on an average 
of five members, say two adults, two women and one child ; the father and his 
wife, a grown-up son, with a girl-wife and an infant child. This is a full 
average, probably too high. Allowing for deduction on account of the culti- 
vator's own labour and seed, the net profit per bigha is Rs. 4-12, which for 
14 bighas is Rs. 66-8. The net profit of a bigha of mulberry is Rs. 32, 
which gives a total of Rs. 98-8 net profit for Id bighas, and this for one crop 
only. But the cultivator and his family line on the rice they grow. The 
amount of rice consumed by a family such as that stated is almost 4£ 
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seers a day, or 3 maunds 15 seers a month, that is to say, nearly 40 maunds 
a year. Taking 40 maunds of rice as representing 60maunds.of paddy, it 
follows that the rice cost them Rs. 60 a year. Other condiments may be 
estimated at Rs. 18, or in all Rs. -78 for cost of food, calculated on a very 
liberal scale, which leaves Rs. 20 for olothes or luxuries. In land's 
yielding two crops, about Rs. 28 more may be . added as the net profit of the 
second crop, on 14 bighas, which leaves him Rs. 48 after feeding himself and 
his family. 

141. So much for the cultivators who, as a class, are very well off in this 
district, on the Bagri tracts at all. events. • 

142. The agricultural labourers, i.e. those who live principally or entirely 
by labour, may be roughly estimated at about 30 per cent, of the agricultural 
population on the Bagri tract. The usual rate of wages is two annas a day 
and jalpani and •tobacco. But this year three annas and even four annas were 
paid, as the bumper crop created demand for labour. 

143. Artizans in the Bagri tract are more plentiful and are a more 
important class than in the Rarh. Those employed in the silk filatures get 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 a month. The skilled artizans in silk command much 
higher wages, and skilled mistries in silk filatures are paid as high as Rs. 50 
per month. Common country carpenters also are numerous and find work 
in boat-making and mending and making boxes for packing silk and indigo, 
&c. They are paid 4 annas to 6 annas a day. Weavers of common country 
doth are said to earn 4 annas a day. 

144. The present year is undoubtedly one of exceptional prosperity du ? 
to last year’s and this year’s good crops. But in an average year the percentage 
of inhabitants who can be called insufficiently fed on the Bagri tracts is 
exceedingly small. 

145. The number of beggars in the Bagri tract, specially near the large 
towns, is much larger than on the west of the river Bhagiratbi. The widely- 
famed but often misplaced charity of the Maharani Suruomoye has much to 
answer for in this respect. 

146. It is very difficult to estimate accurately, or even approximately, 
the number, with reference to population, of professional beggars, and for 
statistical purposes the difficulties are enhanced by the well-known fact that 
many of these beggars are in no way entirely dependent on the alms they 
receive ; that many of them have accumulated savings and hold lands and 
are in no danger of starvation; even if in a year of famine the gates of charity 
are dosed but as far as the enquiries have gone, they tend to show that 
among the lower classes* of the purely, agricultural tracts in every village of, 
say, 100 houses, there are in the Rarh tract at least two or three individuals 
who are driven to subsist • on charity by infirmity, and probably some ten or a 
dozen more whose means of livelihood. are so small that in a year of scareity 
they would be in serious difficulties. 

147. To summarize briefly the result of the above enquiries, it may be 
said that in the Rarh tract the proportion of labourers to agriculturists may be 
roughly estimated at from 10 per cent, in some places to 15 per cent, in others. 
In the Bagri and Kalantar tracts the proportion of labourers is estimated at 
30 per cent. The number of intermediate holders who cultivate their own 
lands through their servants is much greater to the east of the district ; 
consequently there is greater demand for labour, and the labourers are not 
ohly more plentiful, hut better off. Add to this that most of the lauds in the 
Bagri aod Kalantar tracts yield two crops, and it will be seen that the condi- 
tion of the agrioultual labourer in these parts is probably as go >d as in any 
part of Bengal. 

148. In the Rarh traet it is different. Here the holdings are smaller, 
the ryots mostly cultivate their own lands, and the extent of tneir holdings is 
limited by their command of labour within their own families, or rather these 
families, have in the course of time aecommodated themselves to the require- 
ment of the holding. 

149. As regards the number subsisting ou charity, the result of enquiry 
seems to show that in every considerable village of, say, 100 bouses, there are 
three or four persons at least who are unable to earn their own livelihood and 
are supported by their neighbours. But in a year of abundant crop, such as 
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the last two, it is almost certain that nearly every one in the district has 
enough food not only to support life, but to satisfy hunger and maintain 
health. 

150. As, however, the lower classes by nature are improvident, it is 
certain that in a year of drought and scaroity from 10 to 15 per cent, at least 
of the agricultural population in the Barh will suffer difficulty in procuring 
sufficient food, the number being capable of enhancement in proportion to 
the severity of visitation. 

151. In the Bagri and Kalantar tracts a year of partial failure of crops 
should not affect thO labouring class seriously, as the large factories create a 
demand for labour even at the worst of times, and all that would happen as a 
rule would be that the rates of labour would fall to subsistence rates. Where 
there is no demand for labour, there is little to do, and a man who has not to 
work hard can live and keep his health on half of what he would require if 
doing a full day’s work. 


H, P.— Beg.’ No. S858C-187— 23-5-8S. 
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CONDITION OF THE MASSES. 


No. 202GC — VII-5, dated Chittagong, the 14th May 1888. 

Memo, by — D. R, Lyall,.Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

Copt, with enclosures, submittted to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Bevenue Department, in continuation of this office No. 157GG — VII-5, 
dated 3rd May 1888. 


No. 49T, dated Chittagong, the 8th May 1888. 

From — Baboo Haripada Chose, Tehsildar, Town Khasmahal, Chittagong, 

To — The Magistrate of Chittagong. . . 

With reference to your letter No. 125, dated 16th January 1888, I have the honour to 
enclose herewith my census report in the vernacular, together with an English statement, 
and beg to make the following general observations on the condition of the lower class of 
people in Chittagong * 

The Mahomedan cultivators in Chittagong are, generally speaking, prosperous. Their 
land is fertile, the Government rent is not excessive, and the nature of cultivation is simple, 
consequently less costly. The heaven is always kind to them, and sends down profuse rain 
in the season. With the increase of sailing vessels in the. Chittagong port, and there 
being easy water communication throughout the district, the trade iu rice is very brisk. 
Bice is always sold in Chittagong at very high rates. This shows that the prospect of 
the agriculturists has materially changed^ from those days when the produce was great and 
consumption was less. 

As soon as the cultivation season is over, the lower class generally go to British Burmah 
to find out services. They work there from Magh to Choitro , and generally return with 
money. They are never extravagant, and always frugal, and know no luxury. Their food 
is simple ; a dish of dry fish aud hot chillies is more than enough. Milk is a delicacy unknown 
to many, and fowls 1 meat, used in the advent of an honoured guest in the house, costs nothing, 
as (hey breed fowls, and no bouse is without them. 

The Mahomectaos generally nse an “ langat 1 when at home. It is a piece of rag measur- 
ing about 2ft by 9 inches. When out some of them, especially those that travel in Burmah for 
gain, mse a longer and English shirt, a white cap, and a kerchief. These costing but Rs. 5 in 
all, give them a respectable appearance.* The women are most dirtily and cheaply clothed. 

The lower class has no metallic plates, as the similar Hindoos must have as a rule. Be. 1 
‘ for earthen plates, pots, &c., may be estimated for the year. 

The bedding consists of a heap of dirty rags. 

Their ornaments are simple and of silver weighing about 10 to £0 tolas, in a family. A 
few may be found to have the luxury of a gold “ bolok 11 or nose*ring. It would not be out 
of the way to say that the people attach so much importance to th is piece of ornament that half 
of the country ballads is addressed to the ring or to the fair owner. 

They get a supply of their building materials, such as bamboos, sun-grass aud oane, from 
the hills. Where the bills are near they go in number aud takeaway the building materials and 
fuels without any taxes. Iu certain places something has to be paid to the local zemindars. 
Where there is no hill, the people are rather unfortunate, for they have to purchase such things.' 
The very appearance of the bouses will show whether the building materials were purchased 
or collected. .Where money is to be expended, there the houses are generally very poor in 
appearance and substance. Repairs & re only given to them when they are woefully leaky. 

The people are contented, and feel very happy when they ean hoard a little. Their hard 
savings remain buried in the ground, and are spent only to fill up the pockets of their pleaders 
when they have occasion to cOme to the courts. Had they been as prudent as they were in 
other respects, the agricultural class in Chittagong would have been the richest in comparison 
with the same class in other districts of India, 

They are miser beyond measure. They very niggardly pay their physicians. When 
hope of life is extinct, it is then that they loosen their purse string. There would not be so 
much havoc from oholera had the people been paying to their phycisians. 

The following census report books iu the vernacular are sent herewith 

For mouza Potenga .... ... ... 6 for six classes. 

„ Mohora ... ... ... 6 for ditto. 

„ Euaish ... ... ... 5 for five classes* 

Kindly acknowledge the receipt of the above. 


No. 1060, dated Chittagong, the 10th May 1888. 

Memo, by— A. Manson, Esq.^ M agistrate of Chittagong. 

Copy, with copy of enclosure, submitted to the Commissioner of Chittagong, in continua* 
tion of this office No, 990, dated 30th April 1888, with the vernacular papers in original. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] 


CONDITION OF THE MASSES. 


No. 712LR, dated Dacca, the 18th May 1888. 

From— W. R. Larminib, Esq., c.s.. Commissioner of the Dacca Division, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

With reference to your Circular No. 35Agri., dated 9th December 1887, 
I have the honour to submit the following report. 

2. The time allowed for the collection of the information asked for 
is mueh too short to admit of any acourate statistical details being furnished 
by the district officers whom I have consulted, and they all disclaim any 
approach to any such accuracy being possible. 

3. It will be seen, however, that the circumstances of Eastern Bengal 
are as such that no very detailed information seems necessary. 

4. My own personal experience, whioh has been derived from such 
visits as were possible during a period of three years to almost every part of 
the division, has led me to the conclusion that, looking to their needs, the 
peasantry of Eastern Bengal are about the most prosperous in the world. 
There is a higher degree of average comfort, and less marked poverty than 
I have seen anywhere else. The people are, as a rule, well clothed, sufficiently 
fed, and comfortably housed. Wages are comparatively high, and labour is 
so scarce that the indigenous supply is not sufficient. Even the criminal 
population, as reported by Dr. Crombie, displays none of that squalid poverty 
which is to be found elsewhere. The district officers agree in the main with 
the views I have expressed above. 

5. I shall now proceed to discuss more in detail tbe questions raised 
in the correspondence above referred to. The Collector of Dacca denies the 
possibility of finding such sample villages as would justify general conclu- 
sions. He says that circumstances vary so much that no statistics of any 
value could be derived from such partial enquiries, and to construct theories 
on such imperfect data would be like building a pyramid on its apex. 

6. However, from the more detailed enquiries made by his Sub-divisional 
Officers and from his own general knowledge of the district, he has come to 
the conclusion that there is no such distress anywhere as would lead to an 
insufficiency of food. The cultivators are all well off, and have become more 
prosperous of late years in consequence of the extended cultivation of jute. 
Agricultural labourers are also well to do. They generally have a small 
holding of their - own, by the cultivation of which they supplement their 
earnings. They also, with but few exceptions, engage in fishing when not 
otherwise occupied. 

7. Artisans generally are prosperous, with the exception of some weavers 
who, when working for others, just earn a livelihood, and are generally in 
debt. The total number of weavers is under 20,000 out of a population of 
over two millions. 

8. Beggars are not very numerous, and manage to support themselves in 
tolerable comfort. 

9. The conclusions of the Collector of Mymensingh vary but little 
from those come to by the Collector of Dacca. He reports, however, that 
laboures are generally paid Bs. 4 or Rs. 5 per mensem with food and some- 
times with food and lodging. These are, as far as my experience goes, high 
wages compared with those earned in other parts of Bengal. . The weavers and 
potters are also said to be less prosperous than they were. The Collector 
reports that there has never been in Mymensingh any such failure of crops as 
led to any serious distress. 

10. The Collector of Fureedpore has given more detailed information, 
the chief items of which are as follows. Cultivators earn from Rs. 9 to Rs. 
20 a month, labourers from Rs. 4 to Rs. 9, some of these supplementing their 
earnings by fishing, &o. Artizans generally earn sufficient for their livelihood, 
hut weavers are sometimes a little pushed. Indebtedness is common, but 
tiie liabilities are generally incurred for marriages and other religious cere- 
monies. Widows are generally cared for by their relations, and beggars here. 
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as elsewhere, manage to live fairly well. Tne northern and southern portions 
of the district of Furreedpore are the most prosperous. The intermediate 
portion, which chiefly consists of swamps, contains a less well-to-do population 
but nowhere is there any danger of any serious distress. 

11. The Collector of Backergunge quite scouts the idea of any possible 
distress. He calculates that each cultivator holds about nine acres yielding 
annually about 117 maunds of cleaned and husked rice. Allowing eight mem- 
bers to each family, he calculates that from the sale of rice alone there would be, 
after paying rent and providing clothes, salt, oil, &c.> an annual profit of Bs. 20 
to which would be added the value of pulses, betelnuts, &c. — All further 
details in regard to the district of Backergunge, are given in the copy (here- 
with submitted) of the Collector’s report, which is not in my opinion, in any 
way too highly coloured. 

12. 1 have to apologize for the delay in forwarding this report, but I did 
not receive the required information from the Collector of Dacca till the 15th 
instant. 


No. 151LB, dated Burisal, the' 20th April 188$. 

From — H. Savage, Esq., Offg. Collector of Backergunge, 

To — The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. • 

With reference to your memorendum No. 2766LR, dated the 17th December 1887 
forwarding a copy of Circular No. 35Agri. of 9tlf December 1887, I have the honour to 
submit the following report. 

2. The frequent assertion quoted by Sir E. Buck in his Circular No. 44F — 8-1, dated 
17th August last, that “ the greater proportion of the population of India suffer from a 
daily insufficiency of food 99 can never have been made by the most irresponsible agitator 
concerning the people of Eastern Bengal, and least of all concerning the population of 
Backergunge, and I think it unnecessary to make any extended report on the subject. 

3. I will therefore but briefly comment on the condition of the four classes, cultivators, 
agricultural labourers, artizans, and those who subsist on charity. 

(A) Cultivators. — The census returns of 1881 shew a total of 13,71,629, or two-thirds 
of the whole population, under this class, and it may be added nine-tenths of the remaining 
one-third are-tenure holders or land-holders supported directly by this class. 

4. The average number of inhabitants of each house in the district was found to be 
8*45, and it may therefore be calculated that the number of separate houses occupied by a 
number of holdings held by cultivators are in round numbers of 160,000, for it is a pecu- 
liarity of the inhabitants of the district that each villager ordinarily selects as a site for 
his house “ the spot which appears most eligible in relation to his agricultural pursuits,” 
and thus each house of a cultivator stood ou his holding. 

5. These 160,000 holdings cover the 2,235 square miles of cultivated land estimated to 
be in the district, so that each holding is on an average close on nine acres. 

6. The average produce of paddy per acre is found to be 26 maunds iu this district, 
which will produce 13 maunds of rice, so that if each cultivator performed the whole of his 
own agricultural labour himself he and his family would get 117 maunds of rice a year. 

7. If each member of the family of eight use i a seer rice a day (a more than ample 
allowance) the yearly consumption would be 36 maunds leaving 81 maunds worth (at Bs. 2 a 
maund), Bs. 162, to pay rent and purchase other necessaries and luxuries. 

8. The average rent and cesses for each holding come to about Bs. 45 and a large 
allowanco for each family on account of clothes, salt, oil, &c., will be Bs. 8 per month, or 
Bs. 96 a year, so that at the end of the year the cultivator will have at least Bs. 20 to spare, 
and that without taking into account the value of the straw or of the pulses grown in the 
cold weather, or of the valuable crop of betel-nuts from the palms with which every house is 
surrounded. 

9. Pratically, indeed, the cultivators of this district are so well off that they never da 
perform the whole of their agricultural operations themselves. They plough and they sow, 
but very seldom do they reap. Thousands of labourers come at the time of harvest from all 
the surrounding districts, particularly Furreedpore and Noakhally, and nearly the whole of the 
crops of the district are reaped by them, while the local cultivators idle away their time. 

10. The Backergunge cultivator, with all his opportunity of doing so, very seldom, 
however, becomes a rich man. He spends his surplus money on marriages, milas, and 
most of all on his darling luxury, litigation, and, on the authority of a well-known local 
zemindar. I may add that the ryot who in harvest time with his valuable'crops around him 
will scarcely wet his feet even to go to his fields and look after the reaper, will, by the sowing 
season, be ready to borrow money at cent per cent. 

11. As a further proof that no cultivator in the district is really iu want, I may state 
that I have never heard of one who does not actually cook food twice a day. 
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12 (6). Agricultural labourers in the district are very few, as may be inferred from the 
fact of the large immigration of labourers at harvest time. The few there are (50,000, at the 
outside) get four to six annas a day without food or Bs. 3 or Bs. 4 with food per 
month during the time for ploughing and sowing, and one-fifth of the produce for 
harvesting. 

13. This one-fifth of the produce is what the immigrant labourers get for harvesting, and 
is a further proof of the good condition of the cultivators. 

14. A labourer with a family of eight will ordinarily with those of the family able to 
work earn not far short of a rupee a day, and if he be a thrifty man will soon become a 
cultivator on his own account. 

15 (c). Artizans .— Gold and silversmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, and 
braziers are well off in the district, as may be expected from the condition of their principal 
clients, the cultivators. Weavers who are but few in number, find their occupation almost 
gone, and for the most part have become cultivators or labourers. 

16 (rf). Beggars are very few in number (it is estimated not more than 2,000 in all) 
and are nearly all old prostitutes who have turned Baishnavies, and who, as a rule, find begging 
a trade so profitable that, on their death they leave generally a very handsome legacy to 
their gurus. 

17. To sum up, it must to any unprejudiced observer be clear that Backergunge is in a 
most prosperous condition, and that whatever may be the case in other parts of India, British 
rule has been an unmixed blessing to this part of Bengal, if indeed safety of person and 
security of property be considered a blessing. 

1 8. Backergunge for two centuries before the battle of Plassey was overrun and devasta- 
ted by bands of Portuguese and Mug pirates, and the early British officials found it one- 
half jungle and the other half inhabited only by the outcastes of more peaceable parts of the 
country, and a comparison of the state of the country then and now cannot but impress 
the most unjust critic with the advantages of British rule. 


J. H. B.— Beg. No. 2966C-137~23.6.8S. 
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CONDITION OF THE MASSES. 


No.. 361?, dated Calcutta* the 20th Map 188& 

From— A. Si LethSkidgb, Esq., m j>., Inepeotor-Geflaitlli of Jails;. Bengal,- 
To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenae Department* 

I hays the honour to submit the following report on the* physical condi- 
tion of persons of the poorer classes admitted into the jails' Of the Lower 
Provinces* called for in. your endorsement No, 3696— 663Agri. of 9th December 
last. 


fD». 


2.. On receipt of the circulars cited in the margin* copies were* sent fo 
„. , the Superintendents' of Central and District Jkilb, 

17 th August 1887 . who were asked to report on the question, ihd 1 to 

^ 88 *^-- daW support their opinion^ if possible, by figured and 
weights; alsoi to note distinctly the caste dnd call* 
ing, of the prisoners referred' to in their remarks. 

3. In- accordance with< the wishes of Government expressed 1 in : Circular 
No., 3lAgri.,. the discretion) of the SuperihitendentS-was' not fettered asr to the 
mannei} in. which faots were to be ascertained 1 . They were allowed to* adopt 
their, own methods: of investigation , , and to fbrm their opinions on information’ 
©ollectsd in> the* most! convenient and suitable manner for the purpose. The 
majority of them have' responded to this request by submitting the conclusions 
ah. which they have arrived from faots. and figures obtained from the - jail 1 
registers and' from' ani examination of the prisoners in their jails. The' result, 

I regret. to- say, is unsatisfactory ; na definite conclusion can be arrived at from’ 
these reports; 

4. Ten* Superintendents named in the margin liave concluded that* the* 

poorer classes admitted 1 into their jails are undfer- 
fed in. their homes. Tent" Superintendents haVO' 
arrived, at diametrically opposite conclusions. 
Eighty Superintendents offer no' opinion* as tb’ 
whether' the poorer classes of criminals are insuffi- 
ciently fed in their homes, oil the grounds that 
the evidence; is insuffifcient* An analysis of the’ 
figures submitted i»v the report^ Shows 1 that ill 
all 3,857‘ typical* eases were chosen fori examination. 
Some of these:' prisoners were actually in 1 jail 
when the enquiry, was 'madh, while the facts regard-' 
ing the remainder were: obtained from the jail 
registers;- In' the-' hope of arriving at' a definite ' 
conclusion,, some Superintendents have adopted 
the method , of taking the 'admission Weights ; of a 1 
number of the classes* indicated in 1 the circular' 
and comparing them with 1 a standard' based ’on 1 
the admission weights' of: a number' of prisoners 1 
of the better classes; Another ' method used was 1 . 
to take the weights on admission of a r number of ' 

these prisoners and to compare those weights with present -weights^ and 1 then 
to show, in dhe form>of a? percentage the gain* ordosa 

In seme: instances, the physical condition of the poorer classes on admls* 
sion was sought for in the admission registers; •" The health of ! 2(881 prisoners 1 
was ascertained in this- manner, and as in every ease the proportion ’of healthy 
admissions was greater than either the indifferently healthy or unhealthy; iV 
was used as evidence in favour of the theory' that tbeprisonersin question were 
s uffici ently, fed in their homes. Some Superintendents report a deterioration 
in.the physical condition generally of the prisoners they are now - receiving; as 
compared, with previous years*, and support their observation with 1 figures; 
This is notably the oase in the Bungpore district, and Mr. Leonard at 
Bhagulpore alludes to the falling off in the physique of his prisoners.' In the 
Presidency Jail also the standard of health . is becoming lower; and the propor- 
tion of prisoners received in bad . and* indifferent health- is'higher than in 
former years. But it is- difficult- to decide, from 1 the statistics Which the 
Department can furnish whether this deterioration is due tb increased poverty 
of the masses or olimatio causes resulting in a greater’ prevalence of malaria in 
certain districts. Of the ten Superintendents who think that the poorer classes 
suffer from a daily insufficiency of food, those of the Outtack, Chittagong, 
Kajshahye, Nuddea, and Bungpore jails have, in my opinion, arrived at this 


•Dr. Meadows^ Moauflferpore, 
„ McLeod, Gya. 

„ Russell, Sarun. 

„ Cobh, Monghyr. 

,, Stewart, Cuttack. 

„ Swaine, Lohardugga. 

„ Polden, Chittagong. 

„ Cameron, Rajshatye. 

„ Russell, Nuddea. 

„ Dutt, Rnngpore. 

O’Bfien, BurdwaiL 
Crawford, Backergnnge. 
Captain Power, Darjeeling. 
Surgeon Wilton, JessOre. 

Mr. Payne Dacca. 

Dr. Bose, FurteedporC. 

„ Mookerjee, Dhiagepor*. 
„ Sanders, Moorshedabad. 

Moorhead, H&zaribagh. 
Mr; SavenoakB, MidnUpore- 

JMr, Larymore. Alipore, * 

„ Leonard, Bhagulpore. 

„ Donaldson, Presidency. 

„ Beadonv Huxar. 

Dr. Purves, Patna. 

„ Borvil, Chumparun. 

,, Gregg, Hooghlyi 
„ Bastt, Mymensingh. 
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conclusion on insufficient data. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the Superintendents of the other jails in this list are in a great measure 
correct in supposing that the poorer classes of their districts have a great 
struggle for existence. 

5. Besides the methods of inquiries above detailed, Mr. Larymore, of the 
Alipore Jail, who has had great experience of native life and character, has 
taken the statements of some prisoners of the classes indicated in the circulars, 
and as they may be of use in this enquiry, I enclose these statements for 
reference. The prisoners who gave their testimony were all specially selected 
as men who, in jail, have acquired a character for independence and straight- 
forward dealing. 

6. The well known fact that prisoners gain in weight after admission into 
jail is not a reliable indication that the poorer classes are insufficiently fed 
in their homes. This gain, although it may be more marked in the case of 
poorer classes, is not confined to one class of prisoners, but is shared by all. 
From the time the Police begin to take up the case of an under-trial prisoner 
until he is finally disposed of by the sentencing court, he experiences a period 
of deep anxiety and often distress, during which there must be considerable 
loss of weight. I am disposed on this account to think that the indication 
which the admission weights seem to give of defective nutrition is in a 
measure incorrect, and that the normal physical condition is not reached until 
the convict recovers his ordinary mental and bodily condition some time after 
admission. The comparison of the admission weights of the poorer classes 
with a standard taken from the admission weights of prisoners of the better 
classes is one which does not recommend itself to me. There are racial 
characteristics, caste distinction, physical developments due to special labour, 
and other influences at work which are quite sufficient to account for differ- 
ences in weight without seeking for an explanation in the style of living of 
the different classes. 

7. The conclusion forced upon me from the materials I have gathered, 
and my own conviction, is that a jail is not the field from which any reliable 
information can be obtained as to the condition of the poorer inhabitants of 
the agricultural districts of Bengal. There is no foundation for the formation 
of even general conclusions, and 1 doubt if criminal statistics in any shape or 
form can be of real value in guaging the normal and permanent condition of the 
masses. The life led by habitual prisoners when at large is well known to be 
opposed to all the laws of health : then as regards those who have never been 
in jail before, and whose imprisonment is to them the greatest misfortune that 
could befall them, the worry, . anxiety, expense and possibly oppression to 
which, before actual conviction, they have been subjected, cannot fail to prey 
upon their minds, affect their health, reduce their weight, and give them the 
appearance of persons who in free life have suffered from insufficiency of food. 
It is in my opinion only through the Magistrates or other similar agency that 
a knowledge of the condition of the poorer classes must be sought for. Having 
for ten years paid a yearly visit to nearly every district in Bengal, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor may wish to have my opinion as to general condition 
of the poor classes in Bengal. The only parts of the province in which there 
need be an anxiety on this score are Behar and Chota Nagpore. In Behar the 
districts of Mozufferpore and Sarun and parts of Durbhunga hud Chumparun 
are the worst, and there is almost constant insufficiency of food among those 
who earn their living by daily labour. The main cause of this distress is the 
extreme density of the population of these districts. In consequence of the 
almost total absence of the worst forms of malarial diseases in these districts, 
there is a rapid tendency to increase in population. The only remedy for this 
evil is emigration. Much has been done in improving the road and railway 
communications between these districts and those where there is a scarcity of 
labour ; but more might be done in encouraging emigration by offering cheap 
facilities for travelling by the new railway about to be opened through Purneah 
to Northern Bengal. The poverty in Chota Nagpore is due mainly to the 
unproductive nature of the soil. The extraordinary demand for labourers from 
Chota Nagpore in the tea industry has to a certain extent remedied the 
tendency to excessive poverty. The people themselves have also adopted a 
system of annual emigration at certain seasons to the rice-producing tracts 
of Bengal, which in a great measure obviates extreme hardship and daily 
insufficiency of food. 
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No. 351R, dated Ranohi, the 31st May 1888. 

From — 0. C. Stevens, Esq., c.s., Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division, 

To — The Seoretary to the Government of Bengal; Revenue Department. 

In reply to your circular No. 35Agri., dated 9th December 1887, calling 
for a report on the subject of the condition of the lower classes, I have the 
honour to submit the following observations. 1 regret that there has been some 
delay in collecting information. Even now I am not in a position to submit 
a thoroughly satisfactory report. 

2. In the immense area covered by the Chota Nagpore Division there is,> 
as might be expected, a great variety of local conditions. There are also strongly 
marked differences of race, and the gradations from little more than savagely 
to orderly and civilized institutions are . many. It is therefore not easy, if 
indeed it is possible at all, to lay down general deductions which shall at the 
same time be accurate in regard to particular instances. 

3. As the local officers have been left very much to themselves to 
determine the method and means of conducting their enquiries, their reporta 
have varied greatly in their nature and scope. Some officers, perhaps, have 
not altogether complied with the injunction to avoid ostentatious or formal 
enquiries, while others have generally avoided details. On account of. these 
diversities of form in the reports, as well as the local varieties to which I have 
already alluded, it will be most convenient for me to consider the several 
districts singly, and to forward in original the reports which have been 
submitted to me. 

4. I begin with the district of Manbhoom, which is, upon the whole, the 
most advanced in the division. On the east it borders on the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs and the regulation districts of Burdwan and Bankoora, and this 
portion is materially affected by the coal-fields, the works on which give 
abundant and lucrative employment. The southern and part of the western 
tracts are wild and primitive, while most of the remainder is under cultivation 
and is fairly well populated. The District Officer selected for his enquiries 
nine villages, situated in different parts of his charge, which, he thought, 
would, in size, population, wealth and occupations, be fairly representative of 
the district. He drew up a set of questions, which were put to each ryot in 
the presence of every other ryot in the village, and the results were tabulated 
in a statement which accompanied Mr. Baker’s report. That gentleman claims 
for this that the statistics present “ a tolerably complete and, as far as they go, 
absolutely accurate picture of the condition of all classes ” in the nine villages. 
The care and industry expended on the statement must be acknowledged, but 
Mr. Baker himself, later on in his report, has impugned its “ absolute accuracy ” 
in some important particulars. 

5. Regarding the population and its distribution into the four classes 
of - cultivators, agricultural labourers, artizans, and dependents on charity, 
Mr. Baker summarizes his statistics in the following way : — 

“ The nine villages visited contain 550 separate households, with a gross 
population of 3,362 souls. The females exceed the males in the proportion 
of 51 to 49. ‘ The population includes 1,010 adult males, 1,081 adult females, 
and 1,271 children under 12 years of age. The number of earning members is 
1,192, or rather more than 35 per cent.- of the whole population. 

“ The distribution of the people among the four main classes described in 
the Government circular is as follows 


“ Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . 
Artizans . . 

Dependent on charity . . 


No. of families. Percentage. 

. . 277 60-4 

.. 157 28-5 

. , 100 18*2 

.. 16 2'9 
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“ In other words, one-half lire by agriculture, rather more than one-fourth 
by agricultural labour, less than one-fifth by some form of trade or handicraft, 
and the small residue are dependent on charity.” 

But this division into the four classes is not sharply defined, for only 
148 families, or 53 per cent., confined themselves to agriculture, while 42 also 
earn money as labourers, and 87 add to the profits of their cultivation by trade 
or handicraft. Again, 43 families of labourers and 36 of artizans, or 27 and 
36 per cent., respectively, hold small parcels of land for which they pay less 
than Rs. 5 rent. 

6. In Manbhoom, as in the greater part of the division, measurement of 
lands by a definite standard is as yet unknown, and consequently .it has been 
impossible to supply information as to the areas of holdings. The value of 
the crops raised by the cultivating class, including miscellaneous receipts from 
straw, jungle produce, &c., is stated to be Rs. 18,033, but I cannot help 
doubting whether this is not below the truth, for on looking into the details 
of the villages, I find in the case of Pairachuli, which contains more than the 
usual proportion of pure cultivators, the value of the produce is only Rs. 30-5 
per family ; while in Chainpur, which has a smaller proportion of such persons, 
the value is over Rs. 120 2 per family. The average of Rs. 65*28 gross income 

} >er family obtained by the Deputy Commissioner is probably, I think, too 
ow. He estimates the whole cost of cultivation at a little more than half the 
gross value of the crop. Taking into account the income from labour, 
trade, &c., he finds the income of each family, subsisting entirely or mainly by 
cultivation, to be about Rs. 48. This is rather too low if, as I tnink, the value 
of the produce is taken at too low a figure. 

7. I can scarcely abbreviate the following account given by Mr. Baker 
of the agricultural labourers : — 

“ Turning now to the agricultural labourers, we find that in 157 households 
there are 355 earning members, of whom 240 are males and 115 are females. 
In other words, in this class there is one working woman for every two 
working men. It is satisfactory to find that more than three-fourths of these 
labourers usually obtain employment for the greater part of the year, thus 

“ Number employed for less than three months in the year . . 43 

„ „ „ more than three and less than Biz months . . 49 

„ „ „ more than six months . . . . 263 

Total . . 355 


(< The earnings of these 355 labourers during the year amount to 

2,785 maunds of paddy, valued at Rs. 1,740, 
together with Rs. 2,122* in cash. Their total 
earnings thus amount to rather less than Rs. 11 
per head per annum. The total income of an 
average family of this class from all sources is — 


* Of this, however, Rs. 1,340 were 
earned by labourers in mouzah 
Debiana, most of whom are miners, 
and not agricultural labourers. 


From labour . . 

„ cultivation (net) 
„ miscellaneous . . 


Rs. 

.. 24*6 

4*48 
*73 


Total . . 29*81 ” 


I am inclined to think that these estimates of income are too low. 

8. I may also quote at length the following account of the artizans : — 

“ The information collected regarding the third class, or artizans, is 
meagre. The people were usually unable to give any reliable account of their 
gross expenses, and the figures given by them of their net earnings are 
probably not very reliable. 1 noticed a general tendency to understate these, 
and I have no doubt that the figures obtained are materially less favourable 
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'than the real truth. No attempt has been made to distinguish the various 
handicrafts. The total income of the 100 families belonging to this class, 
and the average income of each family, are as follows 



Total income. 

Average income. 


Es. 

Es. 

“From trade .. 

2,688 

26*88 

„ cultivation (net) . . 

.. 441 

4*41 

„ miscellaneous . . 

377 

3*77 

Total 

• • 3)506 

35*06” 


In this instance it will be observed that the income is admittedly understated. 

9. Although the average receipts of each of the three classes of 
cultivators, labourers, and artizans are probably greater than they are reported 
to be, I see no reason to doubt that the Deputy Commissioner has rightly 
concluded that those classes stand in order of income as follows— -First 
cultivators, second artizans, third labourers ; and I am not prepared to question 
the relative ratios of income per family arrived at, viz. Es. 48, Es. 35*06, 
and Es. 29*81 respectively. 

10. As might be expected, the cultivators have far the largest proportion 
of livestock. The average value of livestock per family of the three classes are 
thus estimated : — 

. ’ Es. 

Cultivators . . . . . . 50 

Artizans , , . . . . 9 

Labourers . . . . . . 7 

11. In the matter of indebtedness, the following are the conclusions 
arrived at — 


Class. 

Proportion in 
debt. 

Average indebtedness 
per family. 


Per cent. 

Es. 

Cultivators . . 

.. 75 

54 

Artizans . . 

.. 61 

13 

Labourers . . 

Dependent on charity 

55 

10 

. . Nil 

Nil 


The Deputy Commissioner remarks that “ these figures go some way to prove 
that the extent and degree of indebtedness depend much less on the probable 
necessity of the borrower than on the security he is able to offer,” and he 
points out the general coincidence between the amount of debt and the value 
of the livestock. I quite think that this coincidence is not accidental, and have 
reason to believe that Mr. Baker’s remark is of general application. 

12. The following figures show the number of families said to be never 
without two meals a day : — 


Cultivators . . 

. . 240 families out of 277 

Labourers . . 

.. 121 

ditto 

157 

Artizans , . 

.. 76 

ditto 

100 

Beggars . . 

.. 14 

ditto 

16 


Mr. Baker, however, thinks that the real number of families which always 
secure two meals a day is less than those figures show. He says that “ it seems 
to have been made a point of honour to deny any deficiency in the matter of 
daily food.” I am inclined, however, to think that the very same reason which 
would lead the ryots to understate their income would lead them to exaggerate, 
rather than to minimize, the general hardship of their condition. 

13. The Deputy Commissioner has drawn up the following table, 
containing certain facts bearing upon this enquiry : — 


Nttxbbb Of FA10LXB8. 

Using brass utensils 
Average weight of brass utensils per 
family (seers) . • • , 

Quantity of salt used per family per 
annum (seers) . • . • 

Quantity of food-grains required for 
one year’s consumption per family 
(maunds) 


Cultivators, 

276 

Labourers, 

121 

Artisans. 

92 

12 

15 

1*6 

4*6 

2*4 

56 

25 

35 

22 

42 

19 

25 

10 
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He has also attempted to divide the several classes into— (1) those who are 
well-to-do, (2) those who have sufficient, and (3) those, who have not sufficient. 
I am, however, unable to attach any value to the results obtained. Mr. Baker 
himself shows that no credit is given for the produce of homestead lands, 
such as chillies, tobacco, potatoes, &c., or for the value of milk and ghee) and, 
further, no credit is given for jungle fruits,- leaves and roots, whioh are much 
used for food in the wilder parts of the district. For information as to the 
extent to which .these products supplement the ordinary cultivated crops, 
I would refer to a paper by Mr. V. Ball of the Geological Survey, quoted in 
paragraphs 47-53 of the Statistical Account of Hazaribagh. 

14. The general conclusions arrived -at are the following.: — . 

(1) “ Rather less than two-thirds of the householders are in debt, 

debt being most common, and a long way most heavy ip 
amount among the cultivators. - 

(2) “Among the cultivating classes the standard of Jiving is fairly 

high, though a considerable number — perhaps one-fourth— fail 
to maintain it permanently. 

(3) “ Among the labouring classes there is a section, under one-fifth, 

which is well-to-do, but the majority have to put up with a 
standard of living which is barely half as high as that common 
among the cultivators. 

(4) “ Artizans, though better off than the labourers, are still behind 

the cultivating classes in comfort. 

(5) “ The number of families wholly dependent on charity is almost 

'2 per cent, of the whole.” 

With these views I concur upon the whole, though I am of opinion that 
the true position of affairs is somewhat better than the Deputy Commissioner 
takes it to be. 

15. The Singbhoom district may be regarded as divided into two main 
portions — Dhalbhoom on the. east and the Kolhan on the west. Besides these 
tracts, the Deputy Commissioner has under his charge the sequestrated Political 
State of Porahat, and one or two other less important areas. It also completely 
envelopes the States of Seraikella and Kharsawan.- Dhalbhoom and the Kolhan 
differ materially in their political conditions, as well as in the races which 
inhabit them. Dhalbhoom is subject to the jurisdiction of the High Court' and 
the Judicial Commissioner; it is permanently settled, and generally is on the 
same footing as the neighbouring district of Mainbhoom, by which it is bounded 
on the east, and which it much more nearly resembles in all its conditions than 
it does the Kolhan. The Dhalbhoom estate was formerly managed by the Court 
of Wards, but was taken over by the late Rajuh, four or five years ago, on his 
coming of age. About a year and a half ago, as, by his dissipation and 
mismanagement, he had reduced the property to the verge of insolvency, 
charge of it was assumed by tbe Deputy Commissioner under the Encumbered 
Estates Act. The death of the Rajah a few months afterwards made no 
difference in the condition of the estate, which is still being managed under 
the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. The information submitted 
regarding Dhalbhoom is given on the authority of the Manager, but the Deputy 
Commissioner regards that officer’s conclusions as less satisfactory than the facts 
would probably justify. His own impressions, derived (it is true) from 
a short tour in the tract, led him to believe that “the people were fairly 
prosperous.” “I saw” (he says) “no indications of want anywhere, ana 
though I did receive complaints against the excessiveness of the land assessment 
and the operation of the income tax, I saw nothing to raise even a suspicion that 
the people were half-starved or poverty-stricken. On the contrary, I was very 
greatly surprised to find them looking so well nourished, so well clothed, and so 
comfortably housed, considering the manner in which the estate had been 
mismanaged during the previous three years of the late Rajah-zemindar.” 

I am not in a position to speak from my own personal observations, since 
I have not been able to visit Dhalbhoom. 

16. The Manager’s enquiries were made by selected tehsildars in two 
groups, each comprising five typical villages, and in one large village Which was 
considered to be particularly prosperous. The statistics are given in four 
tables, which, however, are far less elaborate than those submitted from 
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Manbhoom, and I am obliged to say that I have no great confidence in them. 
In form A are shown the average area of each ryot’s holding, the average 
gfoss and net incomes of each ryot, and the average net profits available for 
maintenance of each person ; but with the exception that in one group of 
five villages the average area of the holding is 12 bighas and in the other 
group it is 11, the remaining figures are identical in the two groups. The' 
conclusion drawn is that the amount available for the support of each person is 
but Rs. 6-11-6, which is enough for four months only. But the produce is taken 
at only from 4 to 4^ maunds of dhan per bigha. This seems an extraordinarily 
low rate, and I should question whether the actual yield is not as much of 
cleaned rice as there is said to be of dhan. The miscellaneous sources of 
income, too, are no doubt understated. In statement No. I corresponding 
statistics have been given for one large village, Mondah. These are somewhat 
more favourable, though still, I suspect, below the truth. The average area 
of the ryot’s holding is 16£ bighas, the produce is 5£ maunds of dhan per 
bigha, and the net profit of the family is Es. 41-7 ; the average available 
for each ryot’s sustenance is Rs. 7, which is said to be only enough to last 
for four months. 

17. According to statement II, the average annual income of each 
labourer’s family in the village of Mondah is Rs. 44-4, or Rs. 2-13 more than 
that of each agriculturist’s family, which is very unlikely. Statement III also 
appears to me to be open to much doubt. 

18. I would discard the statistics entirely, and consider that more 
information is to be obtained from the verbal remarks of the Manager, which 
are founded on his own experience and that of others, besides the statistics. 
These are to the following effect 

“ The condition of the people engaged exclusively in agriculture may be 
said to vary directly according to the area of land cultivated by each family. 
The larger the size of the ryot’s holding, the greater is the margin of profits 
available for the maintenance of his family ; and as the number of persons 
dependent on a well-to-do ryot cultivating a large holding is not larger, in 
proportion to his profits, than the number dependent on a poorer ryot 
cultivating a smaller holding, the former are far better off than the latter as 
to finding a living from the profits of the ryot’s holdings. The caste or tribal 
conditions of the ryots have often an important bearing on their condition in 
life. A Sonthal or Bhoomij, as a rule, supplements the profits of his cultivation 
by the income he derives from the sale of fowls, swine or other small cattle, 
such as goats and sheep ; but an orthodox Hindu ryot, a Gowala or Rajput, or 
Teli, for instance, has religious or social prejudices against the rearing even 
of the less objectionable cattle, such as sheep and goats, for the purpose of sale. 
The former can eke out his means of subsistence by living upon the flesh of the 
fowls and cattle he rears, but the latter would depend chiefly on the income he 
derives from the sale of such cattle as he may rear without prejudice to his 
own caste, and this he can do only where there is a ready market for them. 
In rural tracts, remote from towns, where there are no markets for the sale 
of livestock, the Hindu ryot has scarcely any inducement to rear it on any 
large scale. 

“It would appear from the reports received by me that about one-half 
the agriculturists are in a chronic state of indebtedness to their mahajans. My 
own enquiries, however, tend to show that this proportion is rather below the 
mark, and that about ten-sixteenths of this class are hopelessly indebted. It is 
a common saying in the pergunnah that the ehashis (agriculturists) cultivate 
their lands for their mahajans.” 

It will be noticed that the proportion of agriculturists in debt corresponds 
nearly with that ascertained in Manbhoom. 

19. The Manager goes on to say as follows : — “ The mainstay of the 
ryots is the winter rice crop of December. After payment of rents ana cesses 
by the sale of a portion of the crop, and returning the loan of grain previously 
taken from the mahajan with the usual addition of one-half of the advance, the 
portion of the produce left for the maintenance of the ryots and their families 
enable them as a rule to lire upon it for only four months, namely from 
Aghran to Falgoon (December to March). Witn Chyte commences the strain. 
The ryot again resorts to the mahajan for an advance of grain, and lives upon 
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the advance, supplemented (in the case of poorer ryots) by moTt.ua flowers and 
kenda fruits, till Bhadro, when the harvesting of the bhadoi crops, viz. aus dhan 
or early rice, makoyi, marooa , &c., relieves the pressure, and enables him to 
hold out till the next Kartik. The interval between Chyte and Bhadro is 
usually the hardest time for the bulk of the ryots, and during this period they 
can seldom afford to eat two full meals of grain a day.” 

From this it would seem that the ryots are usually able to clear off their 
debts each year, and to start again with fresh loans. In reference to the 
difficulties experienced by the ryots in tiding over the time between the middle 
of the hot weather and tne rains, I need not again quote Mr. Ball’s remarks on 
the use of jungle produce. I think it very probable that during this period 
many of the ryots do not get two meals of grain per diem, but that they are 
able to support life without great privation by other food. 

20. The condition of the agricultural labourers is thus described 

“ On the whole, this class is better off than the poorer agriculturists* 
Even the poorest of the latter cannot do without the help of his krishan or 
moolia, and though himself pinched by want of a sufficiency of food, he takes 
care to keep his krishan on and in good humour. Indeed, the life of a poor 
ryot is a life of constant self-denial, endured with a philosophic contentment. 
My enquiries show that about a tenth of the number of the agricultural 
labourers cultivate small holdings of an average size of 2 bighas each, in 
addition to their working in the fields of their employers. These holdings are 
locally called dahina lands, and are cultivated with implements and cattle 
borrowed from their employers. It will be seen from statement No. II that the 
yearly earnings of a family of agricultural labourers amount to Rs. 44-4 in the 
case of the small minority who cultivate dahina lands, and Rs. 38-4 in the case 
of those who do not cultivate any land. The net amount of profits available 
for the support of a person of this class has been estimated at Rs. 11 and 
Rs. 12-8 respectively in the two cases above mentioned, and this is just 
sufficient to maintain him for seven or eight months in the year. Those who 
depend upon the labourer’s wages for support usually find a hard time of it 
after the harvesting of the winter rice crops, when tney have no work to do 
in the fields. At this time they go to the jungle and find a living by selling 
fuel. Then, also, the children and the less able-bodied of the poorer members 
of this class usually betake themselves to begging, and are called kangalies or 
poor people, as distinct from the class of professional beggars.” 

I can scarcely think that the labourers are really better off than the 
agriculturists. 

21. The artizans, again, are said to be still better off than the labourers. 
I will again quote the Manager’s report : — 

“ I have little to say regarding this class. Its chief subdivisions are 
carpenters, lohars or iron-smiths, oil-pressers, and weavers. They are very 
unequally distributed in the villages. The carpenters and lohars are usually 
found in the larger villages, inhabited by well-to-do men. In the best 
cultivated taraf the number of artizans found in a group of five villages is 
50, while in an average taraf the number is 35. Numerically, the oil-pressers 
preponderate all over the pergunnah. The weavers form a minority. Here 
they do not find their occupation gone, nor suffer from any exceptional degree 
of poverty. They manufacture coarse cloths for the use of the lower classes 
of the population, who prefer them to the more finished, but less durable, 
products of foreign mills. The average monthly earnings of each person of 
this class may be estimated at Rs. 4-8 or Rs. 5. 

“ The carpenters and the lohars usually find difficulty in obtaining work 
during the four months of the year from September to December. The lohars 
have sometimes a bad reputation, and in a season of high prices are not 
unfrequently found implicated in petty crimes. The general condition of the 
artizan class, excepting perhaps the lohars, is slightly better than that of the 
agricultural labourers.” 

The Deputy Commissioner has submitted a paper on the artizans, drawn 
up by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, who has been in the district for some 
years. He gives a more favourable account of them than the Manager does, 
and it would appear that the artizans have no difficulty in obtaining a 
livelihood, but some of them spend too much in drink. 
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22. The Manager then deals with the classes subsisting on charity : — 

“ The number of .such persons found in each of the two groups dealt with 
was found to be 45 and 50 respectively. The average number of each village 
may be estimated at 8. This class may be subdivided into two principal 
sections, viz. (1) professional beggars, (2) persons whom physical infirmities 
or high prices of food have compelled to live on the bounty of others. 
The professional beggars are as a rule well off.. They are mostly itinerant 
singers and sadhoos or religious mendicants, and the daily doles of grain and 
money they collect enable them to live even in some comfort. The members 
of the other section are often very badly off. Being usually of the lowest 
castes and classes of population connected with crime, they are more despised 
than pitied, and the small daily doles of grain they receive hardly suffice 
to keep their body and soul together. They are left to perish miserably of 
want in the case of protracted illness.” 

23. Regarding the condition of the Kolhan there is nothing but good 
to be said. The Kols are the direct tenants of Government, and are managed 
through mandas or heads of villages, and mankis or heads of groups of 
villages. The settlement now in force is for 30 years, and the Government 
rents are realized with the utmost regularity. The Deputy Commissioner 
took the holdings of 20 ryots at random, and round that on the average each 
was a little less than 12 acres. 

The Deputy Commissioner gives the following account of this part of 
his district : — 

u From enquiries made by me, I learnt that the average yield of an acre 
of rice land is 25 maunds and 30 seers, and that the average value of the 
produce per acre is Rs. 17, i.e., at the rate of 1£ maunds per rupee. 

“ From the above figures it will be found, then, that a ryot receives from 
his rice lands alone on an average Rs. 204 per annum. This by itself is no 
mean income, and when you add to it the profits derived from the crops sown 
on the uplands, such as oilseeds, pulses, millets, &c., and take into account 
the large quantity of edible fruits, flowers, and roots the forests provide free 
of cost, I think 1 may safely say that the agriculturist in the Kolhan is a 
prosperous man. These remarks apply to all classes who inhabit the Kolhan, 
but with greater force to the aboriginal tribes, who, in addition to large and 
productive tenures and a light assessment, enjoy the privilege of brewing their 
own ale without taxation. 

“ Money not being very plentiful in the Kolhan, it is not easy to compute 
what proportion of their produce the ryots convert into hard cash. Here barter 
is the custom. The clothes they wear, their livestock, consisting of pigs, sheep, 
goats, pigeons, &c., and even plough cattle, are acquired by barter. 

“ Beyond lots of good food, the people indulge in few luxuries. Their rice- 
beer, to which they are very partial, they brew themselves ; they £row their 
own tobacco ; their clothing, scanty by choice and not of necessity, Is spun in 
the village, and is preferred by them to imported goods ; they despise gold and 
silver, and prefer ornaments made of brass and bell-metal. Their houses are 
substantially built, and bear the appearance of being proof against sun, wind 
and rain, and they are gradually substituting metal for earthen utensils. 

“ Marriage expenses here are limited and within the means of the people. 
Amongst the Kols the price of a wife is limited to ten heads of cattle and one 
pair of oxen. One cow and Rs. 7 in cash is received as an equivalent, and this 
scale is becoming gradually adopted by the other castes also.” 

I do not feel sure that the profits of the ryots are quite so large as 
the Deputy Commissioner finds them to be, but it is not possible for any one 
to go into the Kolhan without seeing that the people are in a prosperous and 
happy condition. 

24. The conditions of Porahat are something like those of the Kolhan. 
The ryots hold directly under Government, being represented by the village 
headmen ; the settlement is for 20 years, and they pay a rent of Rs. 1-14-6 
per acre, which is just double of that collected in tne Kolhan. The Deputy 
Commissioner took the holdings of 20 ryots at random, and found that their 
rice lands (which alone are assessed) were on the average a little less than 
6 acres. He estimates the produce of paddy at 30£ maunds per acre, and 
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the value at maunds per rupee. This last seems to be rather a high rate— 
at least for past years — but the construction of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway 
right through the State will doubtless have the effect of raising the price of 
produce in the future. The Deputy Commissioner estimates the value of the 
produce of a ryot’s rice land at Rs. 130 per annum, which is much below his 
estimate for the Kolhan, hut he understands that the produce of the uplands is 
far greater, and the Porahat ryot is nearly, if not quite, as prosperous as the 
ryot of the Kolhan. 

25. In regard to the state of agricultural labourers in the Kolhan and 
Porahat, Mr. Renny offers the following observations “ From . information 
furnished to me, I estimate the agricultural labourers to muster 20 per cent, of 
the population in the Kolhan and 30 per cent, in Porahat. In the former 
estate the rate of remuneration is 3 seers of dhan and three pots of rice-beer 
per diem, and in the latter 4 seers of dhan and one pice in cash. This remunera- 
tion is paid generally during nine months of the year, and during the 
remaining three months the labourer finds no difficulty in supporting himself, as 
there is always employment to be found in road-making, reservoir construction, 
and under the Forest Department. To show that the labourer is not in want 
and can look after himself, I will here mention what I was told by the District 
Engineer in charge of the Singbhoom division of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway, 
now under construction. He said that, until he entered the Government estate 
of Porahat, he had no difficulty about labour, but that immediately he entered 
that estate he found that the people would not look at his rates. I have been 
told the same thing over and over again by the European and native contractors 
working on the line. The railway before entering Porahat passes through tho 
Political States of Kharsawan and Seraikella, and the permanently-settled 
zemindaries of the Manbhoom district. The circumstance related above shows 
therefore that the people in Porahat are more independent than those in the 
neighbouring Political States and in the native zemindaries, and from this 
I argue that they are better to do and more prosperous.” 

26. Respecting the classes dependent on charity, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner is not in possession of much information, but he believes them to be 
few in number and to be well looked after. 

27. The following remarks by Dr. Manook, who has been many years 
in the district, are quoted in extenso : — 

“ The cultivators, that is those who live upon the produce of their land, 
are the best off. Among the Kols of this class specially the men are well 
nourished and physically strong ; the women sleek and well-dressed, and the 
children well fed and taken care of. Their houses are of better class, their 
clothes made, of better stuff, and their household utensils of brass and metal. 
This class supplements its income from cultivation by rearing cocoons, and this 
aids them in paying their rents and putting by something for the purchase of 
cattle and other necessary articles. Next to these come the artizans, the weavers, 
brass-workers and blacksmiths, who form the majority of the artizan class in the 
district. The physical condition of this class is also good. The brass-workers 
are the best off among them, for their handicraft fetches high value. Next the 
weavers, who can easily earn one to three rupees a week. The village black- 
smith class is somewhat poorer, but he is not poverty-stricken. He earns 
sufficient to keep himself in physically good condition for his hard work. 

“ Of the labouring classes, the purely agricultural labourer is the worst off, 
but not so badly off as to affect his physical conditions for want of food. He is 
poor, his house is small, and it is among his class that the brass and metal 
utensils have not replaced the earthenware vessels, and whose clothing is of the 
scantiest. This class of labourers, in the south-west of the district, in the jungle 
pirs of the Kolhan, Rengrapir, Lotapir, Relapir, and parts of Sarandapir, are 
perhaps worse off than their bretheren in other parts of the district owing to 
limited cultivation in these parts, and their physical condition would indicate 
that they are not often well fed.” 

The tracts mentioned in the last part of these remarks have, however, been 
visited lately by the Deputy Commissioner, who has not found any indications 
of the poor condition mentioned by Dr. Manook. 

28. The next district to be dealt with is Lobardugga. This district 
is divided into two tracts, which are sufficiently distinct to require separate 
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treatment, viz. Chota Nagpore Proper (which comprises the Ranchi plateau and 
the pergunnahs between the plateau and Manbhoom) and Palamow. The 
former of these tracts is mainly inhabited by the aboriginal tribes from which 
the supply of labour for the tea districts is principally drawn, while in the 
latter, as we pass northwards, the conditions gradually shade (as one might say) 
into those of South Behar. I regret that the Deputy Commissioner, Colonel 
Lillingston, has not favoured me with a single remark embodying the results of 
his own experience, or even collated and summarized the information obtained 
for him by his subordinates, but has simply forwarded it to me as it stands. 

29. In the tract comprising Chota Nagpore Proper enquiries have been 
made in one village by Deputy Collector Baboo Girindra Chandra Banenee, in 
one by the Canoongoe, and in five by Mr. Slack, late Settlement Officer. 
Mr. Slack considers that his position as Settlement Officer, enquiring into the 
condition of villages under settlement, was not favourable for the acquisition 
of perfectly trustworthy information on these social subjects, since it was to 
the interest of his informants to understate their profits and to make their 
condition appear as bad as possible. Again, he could get no accurate idea of 
food bought or of the cost of living, since the people themselves had none. As 
he was prosecuting his enquiries he was occasionally asked by a ryot whether 
he took him to be a mahajan and a keeper of accounts. Mr. Slack’s investiga- 
tions included 206 families and 1,311 people, of whom 379 were adult men, 
368 were women, 321 boys and 243 girls. The village inspected by the 
Deputy Collector contained about 60 families and 300 individuals. The 
particulars of that seen by the Canoongoe are far from clear, since he gives the 
total population as 200, but estimates the number of families living on the 
wages of labour alone at 60. Probably the figures given for population mean 
families and not individuals. If we take it so, all the special enquiries taken 
together relate to 7 villages, 466 families, and about 2,700 persons. . 

30. Mr. Slack has not ventured to estimate the average holding of a 
ryot, because the ryots of the villages which he enquired into held lands in 
other villages in which there is no standard of measurement. The Canoongoe 
takes the average at 2 powas of low land, and the Deputy. Collector at 3 or 4 
powas, this low land in each case being supplemented by an indefinite quantity 
of high land. The powa varies greatly not only in different villages, but even 
in the same, so that nothing better than a guess is attainable. The holding 
may perhaps be taken at from 4 to 8 acres. 

81. I am not prepared to trust the details of the quantity of produce or 
the cost of cultivation given in the reports of the two native officers. The 
Deputy Collector’s estimate of the cost of cultivation gives a total much 
exceeding the gross value of the produce, and that of the Canoongoe appears 
sometimes to include and sometimes to exclude the price of the labour of the 
ryot and his family. Mr. Slack has not attempted to give statistics on this point. 

32. The figures collected by Mr. Slack allow for an average of not more 
than from 2 chittacks to half a seer of rice per diem for each adult, but, as he 
points out, this is plainly much too low, since in the great majority of instances 
the people have at least two full meals in the day. At the same time it must 
be remembered that rice is not the sole food available. Considerable assistance 
is obtained from the maize and other crops of the rains, and in the hot 
weather .from mahua and other products, and in all seasons from sags and 
other vegetables. Mr. Slack found that out of 206 families, 179 have at least 
two meals a day invariably, while only five are said to have but one meal, 
and that merely for part of the year. The Deputy Collector found in his 
village, out of 60 families, two or three “ were well off,” six or seven “ suffering 
from a daily insufficiency of food,” and the rest “ living from hand-to-mouth, 
but apparently obtaining sufficient.” A gentleman, whose business leads him 
into close connection with the people, and who takes an intelligent interest in 
them, tells me that it is very rare that a family has not two meals a day. In 
the neighbourhood of Ranchi he does not think that the food is to any great 
extent eked out by resort to jungle produce. The Sub-Manager of the 
encumbered estates, however, does consider that the poorer ryots have some 
difficulty in getting on during the latter part of the hot weather, and it is 
certain that at that time of the year labour is most easily procurable. None of 
these three officers found any beggars. 
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33. The amount of indebtedness varies much in different villages, but or* 
the whole is less, as regards both the number of the debtors and the amount 
of the debts, than might perhaps have been expected. In the village visited 

/ by the Canoongoe he found no bhuinhar or rent*paying ryot in debt, though 
in adjoining villages 60 per cent, were said to be so, The Deputy Collector 
says that “ few ” of the ryots in his village are in debt. Collecting the figures 
given in Mr. Slack’s report, I find the following results Of 129 cultivators, 
50 were in debt, owing in the aggregate Rs. 601 in cash and 32? maunds 
of dhan. Of 76 labourers and artizans, 25 were in debt, and owed in all Rs. 137 
in cash and 3 maunds of dhan. The rates of interest were from 25 per cent, 
to 60 per cent., and the money was generally borrowed to pay rent, 
but sometimes to provide the means for social ceremonies, and occasionally for 
food. The amount of indebtedness is so small that it is obvious that the debts 
are not allowed to accumulate as a rule. In reference to the country near 
Ranchi, the gentleman whom I have already mentioned is of opinion that debt 
is common, especially among those who have good seourity to give. 

34. Earthen vessels are used for cooking, but the food is often eaten 
from metal vessels. 

Mr. Slack’s report contains no estimate of the proportion; the Deputy 
Collector says that metal utensils are to be found in almost every house in the 
village inspected by him, while in the Canoongoe’s village it is said that about 
20 per cent, of the people have culinary or other utensils of metal. 

35. I have not much information regarding ornaments. They are for the 
most part made of lead, or of brass or other metal. They are worn in consider*' 
able quantities, but their intrinsic value is small. 

36. The cost of social ceremonies varies muoh. In mouzah Parandih 
Mr. Slack found that in 15 families the expenses attending a marriage were 
about Rs. 6, and tradh about Rs. 2 ; while the remaining six families spent from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 70 and from Rs. S to Rs. 50 on these ceremonies respectively. In 
Bishahatu a boy’s marriage costa Rs. 20, a girl’s Rs. 10, and a funeral ceremony 
Rs. 10. In another village a marriage costs from Rs. 12 to Rs, 20, and a funeral 
from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 5. In another a boy’s marriage costs from.Rs. 5 to Rs. 100, 
a girl’s from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50, and a funeral ceremony from Rs. 8 to Rs. 40. In 
the village of Lota, among the agriculturists a marriage costs Rs. 15 and 
a funeral Rs. 4. In some places and among some castes the bridegroom pays 
the father of the bride from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12. The Canoongoe estimated tne 
marriage expenses at Rs. 15 and the funeral expenses at Rs. 5 in the village 
seen by him : the chief item in the latter is for banoya or rice-beer, 

37. Emigration exercises a powerful influence over the tract now under 
consideration. The people, particularly Uraoons and Mundas, are highly valued 
both in the tea districts and elsewhere as labourers. They do not object tQ 
travelling long distances, and for very many years there has been much 
spontaneous emigration for miscellaneous labour. In the present day the 
emigration to the tea districts is far the most important. Emigration to the 
Dooars is neither assisted nor regulated by law. It is managed by means of 
garden-sirdars who come down, recruit their friends and neighbours, and take 
them to the gardens, where no contract is entered into, and the labourers can 
leave when they like. Such emigrants generally return to their homes, and 
frequently go back several times to work in the gardens. The annual number 
of those so returning has been estimated by a very competent person at 
10,000 per annum, including women and children, and the savings brought back 
at a lakh of rupees. Under the Assam system the proceedings are less healthy 
and satisfactory. Coolies proceeding to Assam are bound by contracts for three 
or five years, and these contracts may be entered into either locally or after 
arrival in Assam. A cooly who has been bound by contract has a definite 
money value; consequently there is a great temptation to abuses in recruiting. 
On tne other hand, a man who has served five years in a tea garden is much 
more useful than a new recruit. Therefore the planters are able to offer 
inducements of a legitimate kind to such coolies to remain in the garden, and 
sometimes it is to be feared that the temptation to resort to illegitimate means 
of persuasion is not altogether resisted. However this may be, the result is 
that emigration to Assam is more permanent than to the Dooars, and probably 
less money comes back to Chota Nagpore. Still large sums are remitted to 
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relatives or brought back by returning emigrants, and it must be allowed 
that whatever abuses exist, whether in recruiting or in the gardens, emigration 
is of great service. It relieves the pressure on the land (and such pressure 
exists in some localities), it brings money into the district, and it assists ip 
keeping in check the rapacity of landlords and money-lenders. The annual 
emigration is estimated at 25,000 persons. 

38. Employment in the local tea gardens and in other service also 
materially helps the lower classes. Labour is exceedingly cheap, though it is 
becoming dearer. It is both Common and convenient for one or more members 
of the family while residing at home to take work outside. My own garden 
coolies, most of whom are paid Es. 2-8 per mensem, thus live at home, and 
when there is a pressure of work on their own fields it is not easy to make 
them regular in their attendance. Much of the rent, I am informed, of the 
villages near Ranchi and other centres is paid with money thus gained 
in service. 

39. Mr. Ainslie, the Subdivision al Officer of Palamow, made minute 
enquiries into the conditions of 129 families living in their villages. As to the 
general state of his subdivision, he says that “ it is wholly untrue that the 
greater proportion of the population suffer from a daily insufficiency of food, 
It is a fact that at certain seasons of the year a small proportion of the 
population have not sufficient food, but the proportion of the population that 
so suffers entirely depends as to whether the harvests are good or bad, and 
on the price of food-grains. In a year of scarcity ip the subdivision a good 
deal depends on the mohua crop, for mohua is extensively used as food by 
the lower classes of the population, especially when food-grain is dear, 
During my tour in the last three months I have been through those parts of 
the subdivision where there are a large majority of the poorer classes, and 
I have not discovered any widespread poverty or distress of a chronic 
Character.” 

40. The very elaborate statement compiled by the Canoongoe will be 
submitted with this letter. It is to be regretted that neither the Subdivisionat 
Officer nor the Deputy Commissioner nad a summary made, or indicated the 
points in which the information given may be taken as strictly accurate, and 
those in which merely guesses have been made. I have not now time to 
prepare a summary, but there are a few points which call for remarks. I do 
not regard the details of expenditure as very trustworthy ; they seem to be 
mere estimates, and in some instances the amount considerably exceeds the 
apparent income. It will be observed that the entries in column 37 are on an 
uniform scale. For each seer of food consumed at an average meal it is 
estimated that 15 maunds per annum will be eaten ; but 15 maunds is equal to 
600 seers : consequently on 235 days in the year two meals per diem, and on the 
remaining 130 only one meal, are estimated for. This is the scale throughout 
for the Brahmin, who hires labour for the cultivation of his land, for the 
ticcadar of the village, and for the old woman and children unable to work, 
and all supported by a poor widow : the average cost per maund of the food 
is the same in all instances. Other items also are clearly estimates applied to 
particular cases, and not the ascertained facts of those particular cases. 

41. In other matters, such as the number of persons in each family, the 
quantity of land, the numbers of cattle and of metal utensils, the figures are 
probably correct ; and possibly the estimates of the produce may be sufficiently 
careful, but these cannot be checked. 

42. I find none of the 129 families living on charity, though some of the 
Brahmins who are ashamed to dig are not ashamed to beg, and in certain 
families there are persons unable to work. 

43. In one village, which contains 27 families, no fewer than 20, being 
all the cultivators, are in debt. The amounts vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 40 in cash, 
and 7£ maunds of grain and Rs. 25 in cash and 18 maunds of grain. The 
total debts amount to Rs. 388-4 in cash and 122 maunds of grain, or an average 
of Rs. 19-7 and 6 maunds of grain for each family. In another village, out 
of 57 families, 18 cultivators owe Rs. 957, three keepers of sheep owe Rs. 65, 
and two others owe Rs. 35. Of the cultivators, two owe Rs. 200 each and one 
owes Rs. 150; the remaining 15 owe Rs. 407, or Rs. 27 each. This is an 
excellent illustration of Mr. Baker’s suggestions that the amount of debt 
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depends less on the necessity of the borrower than on the security which he is 
able to offer. 

In the third tillage 14 cultivators out of 21 cultivators had debts to the 
total amount of Rs. 999*4. Of this sum Rs. 400 was owed by a cow-keeper, 
who, besides his cultivation, had 33 head of cattle, and Rs. 200 was owed by 
a man who borrowed it to lend out again on mortgage. Of 45 persons not 
holding lands, nine owed Rs. 593-8 ; but of this Rs. 400 was due from one man, 
a cow-keeper, possessing 23 head of cattle. 

44. In the first village 21 families out of 27 possessed two or more metal 
utensils ; fill the 19 cultivators had them. 

In the second village 26 out of 28 cultivating families possessed such 
utensils, varying in number from 2 to 16 or 18. Out of 29 landless families, 
18 had each two metal utensils, and one had one only. In the third village 
20 out of 21 cultivating families had metal utensils, usually from two to four 
in number, but in one case 15. Of the remaining 24 families, 15 had from two 
to four such utensils and four had only one each. 

45. Upon the whole, looking to the number of cattle and metal utensils, 
and also the quantity of land held, I am disposed to think that the cultivators 
are decidedly well off. Of the labourers, however, there are probably some 
who in ordinary years find it difficult to support themselves at times, and in 
bad seasons are likely to suffer. 

46. In Hazaribagh the tracts in the extreme east are very greatly 

affected by the coal mines and railway, which of course bring them in large 
profits and afford the means of disposing of surplus produce. Respecting this 
part of the district the information supplied to me is exceedingly meagre, but 
happily it is the portion regarding which least anxiety need be felt. In two 
villages regarding which some enquiries were made by the Manager of 
Dhunwar estate, Mr. Tweedie, no beggars were found, but in one small 
one examined by the Giridih Subdivisional Officer’s orders two were discovered. 
Mr. Jarbo’s investigation comprised only 21 houses with a population of 157. 
Onlv one family depended solely on cultivation; the rest obtained their 
livelihood partly as labourers or as artizans, but of tjaese most hold but a little 
land— not more than 2 or 3 bighas (local bighas, each equal to 2 standard 
bighas, to each family. ' ( 

It is said that the income from both cultivation and the second source is 
scarcely sufficient to provide two full meals a day, the houses are thatched 
with straw, and if enclosed at all are merely surrounded with brushwood. The 
ryots provide themselves with clothes sometimes by taking loans, and some* 
times by starving themselves in their food and eating jungle fruits. The 
artizan is better off, has generally a tiled house with a mud wall, and can 
procure clothes without starving himself. This is the whole of the information 
given by Mr. Jarbo, who has evidently taken very little trouble in the matter. 

47. The remainder of the Hazaribagh district resembles more nearly 
the tracts by which it is bounded, viz. Manbhoom on the south, Chota 
Nagpore Proper on the south-west, and Palamow on the west and north-west. 
The District Officer, Colonel Garbett, has himself collected certain figures in 
five villages, but he has not favoured me with those general impressions of the 
conditions of the district which his tours must have enabled him to form. In 
three of the five villages he considered the physical condition of the people to be 
fair and thought them sufficiently fed. In another the physical condition was 
generally good, and most of the labourers seemed sufficiently fed. During the 
slack season many- of the labourers in this village betake themselves to the 
Giridih collieries, and can find employment throughout the year. In the 
remaining village he thought the physical condition of the people good and 
believed them to be sufficiently fed. 

48. In none of the five villages did Colonel Garbett find any family 
dependent on charity. On the subject of indebtedness, and on several others, 
I do not see that any enquiries have been made. 

49. In the five villages there are 1 27 families of cultivators and 34 of 
“ non-cultivators,” by which latter term I understand persons who do notin 
anyway combine cultivation with their other source of income, whatever it 
may be. The total population was 901, of whom no fewer than 617 are said 
to be adults. I cannot but think that there is some error here. 
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50. So far as the cultivators are concerned, the five villages scarcely 
represent a fair average of the district, since four of them grow poppy, which 
is a very profitable crop. The average gross produce of each cultivating 
family in those four villages is valued at Rs. 48, Rs. 83, Rs. 140, and Rs. 149 
respectively, without counting mohuci and other fruits. However, the gross 
produce of the other village in which there is no poppy is estimated at no less 
than Rs. 84| for each of the cultivating families. I have not seen much of the 
rural portions of the Hazaribagh district, but if Colonel Garbett’s figures are 
correct, I should be disposed to think that the condition of the agriculturalist 
in those five villages is better than the average. 

51. The following are the rates of wages 

Unskilled labour. 


Each man par diem . . 

Woman . . . . 

Child about 7 . . 

Carpenters and blacksmiths 


. . 3 seers grain or 1 anna 6 pies 
. . 2 ditto 1 anna 

It to 2 ditto 9 pies to 1 anna 

... .. 2 annas 6 pies to 8 annas 


per diem (part being generally taken in grain), and a maund of grain per 
annum for each plough in the village. 

In one village two families of potters were found. They were said to be 
fully employed, and the average earnings were estimated at 3 annas per diem. 
52. Tne following table gives the result of Colonel Garbett’s enquiries 


as to cattle : — 

Buffalo*. 

Bullooks. 

Goats. 

Bheep, &o. 

369 pure agriculturists own .. 

55 

325 

71 

• • e • 

80 artizans and traders . . 

8 

97 

7 

MM 

144 pure labourers . . 

308 labourers who also cultivate 

Nil 

12 

8 

e • e • 

14 

122 

45 

• •• • 

901 ryots in all own . . 

77 

556 

131 

wee* 


The figures in the first column represent population — not number of families, 
of which there are 161 in all. 

53. The foregoing paragraphs will have shown that, on the whole, the 
District Officers have not followed the orders of Government with sufficient 
care, and that there are not a few points which have escaped attention. If it 
is the desire of Government to pursue these investigations further, I should 
advise the circulation of a full set of questions, which must be answered by all 
officers. In this division it is peculiarly difficult to arrive at an accurate general 
conclusion from the consideration of a limited area. 

54. The following, however, may be taken as the opinion which I have 
formed on certain points. The number of persons living on charity only is 
very small indeed. The great majority of the people are sure of two meals at 
least in the day in an ordinary season, and of the remainder most, if not all, are 
sure of two meals a day in an ordinary year, with the exception of the latter 
part of the hot weather. Rice is not by any means the only food, though it is 
the most important article. It is largely supplemented by vegetables, maize, 
and other crops grown in the rains, by mohua , and in a large portion of the 
division by numerous jungle products. Further, there is some fish, though not 
much in comparison with Lower Bengal, and animal food, both wild and tame, is 
occasionally procurable. There are few, if any, animals which are not accepted 
as food by some caste or tribe. Emigration has been of great advantage, 
especially to Ghota Nagpore Proper ; it has been the means of relieving the 
pressure which exists in some places on the land ; it has brought much money 
into the division, and has afforded to some extent a check on the rapacity of 
money-lenders and landlords. Probably at least half the cultivators are in debt, 
but the amount of debt is generally small. It is usually incurred for the 
purpose of paying rent or performing some social ceremony. In some places 
seed-grain is borrowed ; in others each ryot saves his own. The cultivators as a 
class are better off than the village artizans or mere labourers, but in towns the 
artizans are very well paid. The artizans and labourers are far less in debt 
than the cultivators, because they have less to offer as security. The rates of 
wages are certainly rising. In the parts most inhabited by aboriginals they are 
still very low, and often the wages of one or two members of tne family are 
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regarded merely as supplementing the general resources. The effeet of 
European enterprize in the matter of tea cultivation, the collection of tussar 
cocoons, and other produce has been to throw large sums of money into the 
country, and the construction of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway, now in progress, 
and the feeder roads will have the same result. Upon the whole, though beyond 
any doubt there are very many poor people in the division, whose livelihood, 
especially when there are partial failures of crops, is precarious, there seems to 
be no doubt that the great majority are not ordinarily severely pressed. The 
physique of different classes and castes and tribes varies very much, but 
generally speaking it is fairly good. 

55. I have seen all the Native States of which the supervision rests with 
me, but have had no opportunity of making minute and systematic enquiries 
regarding the condition of the people. Probably such enquiries would be distaste* 
ful and alarming to the Chiefs. The population of the States is quite as varied, 
if indeed it is not more so, as that of the British districts. The least civilized 
of all are the Kharwars. Those of Jushpore are only beginning to eat rice and 
salt, and have hitherto subsisted on jungle roots, fruits and leaves, with very 
little in the way of cultivated crops : their physique is excellent. Mr. Ainslie, 
the Subdivisional Officer of Palamow, has made enquiries regarding Sirgoojah, 
and thinks the condition of the people is much the same as it is. in Palamow. 
On the other hand, the inhabitants of the States bordering on and enclosed in 
Singbhoom are considered by the local officers to be less prosperous than those 
of the British districts. My own opinion is that, on the whole, the. inhabitants 
of the States are nearly as well fed and clothed as those of the British districts, 
but their houses are certainly not so good. This probably arises from their 
being less secure and more autocratically governed. I have been told — I can 
hardly say with what truth — that in the Tributary States generally it is very 
difficult for a subject to grow rich. The people of Gangpore seem to me to be 
generally, better off than others. Many ,o,f them wear gold ornaments, and 
seem to have a comparatively high standard of living. I do not think that 
there is very much emigration either from or to the States. The Rajahs are 
fully alive to the importance of attracting population, and grant lands on very 
easy terms.. The Rajah of Jushpore. told, me last year that a good many 
people from Burway (a wild and backward zemindari in the west of 
Lohardugga) have come into his State to avoid exactions from the family of 
the Rajah ot Burway. On the other hand, the Rajah of Gangpore complained 
to me that he was much cheated by immigrants from the Lohardugga district, 
who took lands from him and cleared them and occupied them only during 
the period when little or no rent was being levied. The Chiefs are all anxiouB 
to receive new-comers and to prevent the emigration of their own people. ' 


W. J.— Beg. No. 81T-60 & 66-26.6.8 8. 
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No. 286Q-, dated Bankipore, the 2nd June 1888. 

, . From— John Boxwele, Esq., Offg. Commissioner of the Patna Division, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I have the honour to submit the report on the condition of the lower orders 
of the population, of this division, called for in your circular No. 35Agri. of 
the 9th December last. 

2. I have now before me special reports only from five districts, but 
I have materials for reporting on the condition of the other two. 

3. The final opinion will be arrived at in two ways — by general con- 
siderations based on large figures, corresponding to the outside boundary of 
a surveyed area ; and by results of careful examination of small selected areas, 
corresponding to the internal detailed survey. If the results of the two 
methods agree, or rather in proportion to the agreement of the two methods, 
will be the value of the conclusion. 

4. As there will be a good deal of arguing on what must be, as well as 
of statement of what is, I will explain some of the basis of the argument. 
Comparison of population and area yields a good conclusion about plentious- 
ness of food only when the area grows its own food. A town is a perfect 
case at one end of the scale. As a town grows no part of its own food, 
density of town population is completely irrelevant. A mouzah which grows 
all its own food is a perfect case at the other end. Then the ratio of acres to 

g opulation is a direct index to average comfort. Another consideration 
rings us a step closer, even than average comfort, in the required direction. 
Food-grains are not worked up into anything except food, ana rich men eat 
little more than poor men ; that is, a man’s wealth is not measured by the 
quantity of food he eats, and the difference in quantity between just enough 
to live on and plenty is not very great. Therefore we may be sure that the 
food which is not exported is spread over the area which grows it in return 
for labour. 

5. Another elementary point is worth insisting on. It is sometimes said 
of a particular area that the people pay their rent with rice and live on marwa 
and the poor grains. This is only true as far as the whole area exports rice. 
Whether rice is sold to pay rent or not, all the rice which is not exported out 
of the area under consideration is spread as food over that area. 

6. The result of this dull, but necessary, arguing is that we must first 
ascertain whether the area under consideration imports food or not. If it 
imports food on a large scale, we may at once give up all idea of arriving at 
any knowledge of the condition of the poorer classes from a comparison of 
area and population. If, on the other hand, it does not import food to any 
considerable extent, then this comparison of area and population is one of 
our surest methods of reaching a right conclusion. 

7. We then come down to such particulars as the average outturn per 
acre, and the quantity of food necessary to keep a family in health. And 
finally we examine our selected areas for individual facts. 

8. The districts of the division fall into the following scale : — 


In Shahabad 

.. i 

aore represents 

•7 

souls. 

>, Gya 

.. i 

99 

99 

*7 

99 

„ Chumparun 

.. i 

99 

99 

•76 

99 

„ Patna 

.. i 

99 

99 

•91 

99 

„ Durbhunga 

.. i 

99 

99 

12 

99 

„ Mozufferpore 

.. i 

99 

99 

1-3 

99 

„ Sarun 

.. i 

99 

99 

1-36 

99 


Tirhoot and Sarun form an area of very dense population — more than a soul 
to an acre. Of the remaining four districts. Patna is the most dense, and 
Shahabad is the least, in the division. Mr. Quinn declares the lower classes 
in Patna to be very poor. Mr. Power says the corresponding people are 
fairly comfortable. That there are two persons less on every 10 acres in 
Shahabad is probably part of the cause. 
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9. For various reasons I am inclined to think Mr. Quinn’s judgment 
about the Patna district exceptionally good. I have had much correspondence 
and some controversy with Mr. Grierson about the condition of the people of 
Gya. 1 am prepared to admit, or rather assert, that, though the population is 
not dense, still the people are badly off. The hills and jungle necessarily 
reduce the density figure of the district, leaving the population quite dense 
enough in parts, with poor soil and not very much help from canals. But 
when Mr. Grierson asserts that the ordinary ryot, in ordinary years, cannot 
support himself from his land, but has to supplement by borrowing , I think he 
attempts to establish an impossible case. 

10. This leads up to a very important subject, — the indebtedness of the 
poor cultivators. I shall go back' to interesting remarks made and quoted by 
Mr. Quinn, but I think a misconception should be got rid of. General 
indebtedness of a poor agricultural community is not like, and is much less 
bad than, the common indebtedness of an extravagant man. It means nothing 
more than that in the tight season — that is, the season of ploughing and sowing — 
the mahajan advances what he recovers with interest in the harvest. The 
strange notion that borrowing makes a permanent addition to a cultivator’s 
income, and the commod view that a peasantry in debt is on its way to ruin, 
seem to be equally wrong and almost equally paradoxical. In a low state of 
civilization people are unable to do their own saving. Their mahajans do 
it for them, and make them pay well for it ; but in an ordinary year the produce 
of the soil, including of course pasture and jungle, supports the cultivator, the 
labourer, the mahajan, and the landlord. It will be interesting to inquire why 
Gya and Shahabad, the districts of least density, should be represented as one 
the best off and the other the worst off in the division. 

11. In discussions of this kind we are surrounded with dangers, and 
therefore our reasoning should be as much as possible cumulative, so as to 
neutralize the fallacies that impend everywhere. The food produce per acre 
is one of the most difficult and uncertain parts. As has been pointed out, an 
error of a maund per acre would make all the difference between comfort and 
misery. Even the quantity of food necessary to keep a man in health is 
uncertain, because it varies with the character of the food and of the man. 

12. With these cautions, I may go on to assume two-thirds of a seer of 
food required for each man, woman, and child each day, and 10 maunds of 
food per acre the annual outturn. About this estimate I can only say that it 
is made by the best judges, I know, who still are quite aware of its uncertainty. 
The population of the division is about a soul to an acre of cultivated land. 
A family is taken to consist of two adults and three children. According to 
the estimate, we want from each acre 244 maunds for food and we get 400, or 
a surplus of over 60 per cent, for everything. 

13. Leaving generalities and coming to particular enquiries, I begin with 
Patna. Mr. Quinn confined his attention to the rural population. Among 
them he says of artizans and beggars : — 

“ As regards artizans outside the town, this class are to a considerable 
extent holders of land ; those living entirely by the practice of handicrafts being 
probably not more than 4 or 5 per cent, of the population. I cannot furnish 
a detailed account of the mode of life of this class, but they are said to be 
generally better off than the petty cultivators or labourers. The artizans, who 
are also holders of land, are reported to be a prosperous body. The proportion 
of the village population who subsist entirely on charity is very small.” 


■ 14. Coming on 

to the agricultural class, he 

gives this table for a small 

selected area : — 





Population, Total area. 

Cultivated Average rent per 

area. bigha. 

Average area of 
holding. 

Petty ryots on 

4 bigha j or less. 

Labourers. 


Bs. A. 

Bgs. 



2,708 3,392 

2,706 3 8 

8 

624 

460 


The average size of holding is correct from actual inquiry. Deducting the 460 
labourers, with their families, the comparison of holding to population gives as 
the average number in family 6-6. This is close enough to ascertained facts 
to be taken as correct. Here the petty cultivators and labourers form that 
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poorer class about whom we are enquiring, and are about 40 per cent, of the 
whole. About them Mr. Quinn says : — 

“ The condition of these people can only be described as one of extreme 
poverty and indebtedness, those only being tree from debt whom the mahajan 
will not trust.” • 

15. In another place Mr. Quinn takes the result of very careful inquiry 
in two villages and finds the average product Rs. 12 per bigha, and the 
average cost, exclusive of the cultivator’s labour, Rs. 6 ; so that, including the 
wages of his own labour, on which he is living at the time, the ryot makes 
the value of Rs. 6 out of a bigha. A previous estimate gave 8 maunds of 
food as the outturn. This gives 26 seers per rupee, the mofussil price of food, 
and this is admitted to be about right. As before, a family of five wants 
1,220 seers of food in the year. A bigha yields to the ryot only 4 maunds. 
The other half goes in rent, seed, hire of bullocks, and the like. At 4 maunds 
a bigha it takes 7bighasto yield 1,220 seers. Therefore, a holding , of less 
than 7 bighas will not support a family unaided. But 40 per cent, of the 
people have holdings of 4 bighas or less. Therefore, they must eke out a 
subsistence by labour for others, and such additions as will be mentioned 
afterwards. 

16. I have had much controversy about the quantity of food . required 
for a family. The Behar jail rules give a labouring prisoner 1 seer 4£ chittacks 
of good food. The Famine Code gives 14 chittacks as sufficient for au able* 
bodied labourer. Most people whom 1 have consulted say that the labourers in 
the villages want much more than this. As the food they get is coarse and 
poor, it is likely they want more of it ; but when it is said that the more 
comfortable cultivators can do with much less food than their own labourers, 

1 begin to doubt the local criticism of the official estimates. 

17. The end of Mr. Quinn’s report is very well condensed from the papers 
of the inquiries he ordered. I quote in full : — 

“ It follows that, in order to support life at all, these small cultivators must 
work for others as well as themselves. The Manager, whose remarks I extract 
below, calculates that a man and his wife, who work for others besides 
cultivating their own land, may earn about Rs. 12 per annum, including the 
prooeeds from collecting and selling cow-dung. He also estimates the cost of 
supporting a family of two adults and two children at Rs. 33. The total 
earnings of a ryot with a holding of 4 bighas would thus be about Rs. 36, and 
the cost of maintenance Rs. 33, leaving a margin of Rs. 3 ; but the average 
area of petty holdings is less than 4 bighas, and the result is that most ryots 
of this class cannot afford to take a full supply of food. 

“ Their fare is of the very coarsest, consisting to a great extent of khesari 
ddl, and the quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of the year. 
They can only take one full meal instead of two. They are badly housed, and 
in the cold weather insufficiently clothed. 

“ The condition of those who support themselves entirely by labour is 
rather worse than that of the better class of petty cultivators. They are 
almost always paid in kind, the usual allowance of a grown man being 

2 to 2| seers of the coarsest and cheapest grain, value about l£ annas. 
Women receive about half this rate, but their employment is less regular. 
Ordinarily, male labourers do not find employment for more than eight months 
of the year. 

“A wage of 1£ annas per day would be about Rs. 2-6 per mensem ; but 
taking an average of Rs. 2 per mensem throughout the year, the annual 
earnings of an adult would be about Rs. 24; his wife’s earnings might be 
Rs. 6, total Rs. 30, which is not enough to give two adults and two children a 
full supply of the coarsest food, with sufficient clothing and a hut to shelter them. 
The Subdivisional Officer of Behar estimates the earnings of a labourer at 
2 annas per diem, or Rs. 4 per mensem ; but even this rate, which I think an 
over-estimate, would only yield Rs. 32 for the eight months during which 
labour is generally to be had. 

“The conclusion to be drawn is that of the agricultural population a 
large proportion, say 40 per cent., are insufficiently fed, to say nothing of 
clothing and housing. They have enough food to support life and to enable 
them to work, but they have to undergo long fasts, having for a considerable 
part of the year to satisfy themselves with one full meal in the day.” 
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18. Durbhunga and Mozufferpore, East and West Tirhoot, having very, 
much in common, and being dealt with separately, ought to furnish a good 
basis for comparison. Both District Officers are quite new to the districts, 
and are reporting on materials collected by other men. Mr. D’Oyly does not 

S uite endorse the opinion of Mr. Samuells, and there is no doubt that when 
ley differ, Mr. D’Oyly is right. Mr. Bolton’s is a well-reasoned paper. 

19. In the density scale Durbhunga comes just under Mozufferpore, 
but has less indigo and opium, and a little more jungle. The idea given by 
the two reports is that the Durbhunga people are rather the worse off. 

Having opinions of my own about Durbhunga, I can say that, wherever 
they touch the same subject with Mr. Bolton, they completely corroborate his. 
Where I do not support his views by means ol knowledge of my own, I can 
see that his view is both probably right and well argued. I condense his 
report here. Tajpore has most kinds of lands, and is best able to resist bad 
seasons. Madhubani is most exclusively rice-bearing, and least able to resist. 
The Sadar is intermediate in character, as well as geographically. Improve- 
ment of communications diminishes reserve stocks. “ The well-being of the 
population must be held to rest entirely on the results of each year’s harvests.”. 
The percentage (60) of ryots holding less than 4 bighas, ascertained by 
inquiry in the selected Tajpore villages, may be accepted for the whole 
district. I now quote : — 

“ There is no doubt that the bulk of the cultivating population are 
occupiers of small holdings, and it is very probable that the holdings of 
2 bighas or less are more numerous than those of between 2 and 4 bighas. 
A small holding may, however, be sufficient by itself for the entire maintenance 
of its tenant and his family, if the lands are suitable for the most renumerative 
crops, such as tobacco, sugarcane and opium, and the smallness of the holding 
is not therefore always evidence of the tenant’s poverty. Still, as a very 
general rule, the tenants of small holdings of less than 4 bighas are badly off, 
and it is necessary, where their families are of the usual size, that they should 
supplement cultivation by labour. This labour they obtain generally by 
assisting the more independent, tenants in the cultivation of their holdings or 
harvesting of their crops, or by temporarily emigrating into neighbouring 
districts to help in gathering in the harvests.” 

Again— “ Marwa cakes or Indian-corn in the day and rice at night form 
the ordinary diet of most classes, and they are able to supplement or replace 
one or other of these at certain seasons with vegetables, sweet potatoes or other 
roots, and fish, which is fairly cheap. As regards rents, they are, I have no 
doubt, generally high, and the tenants are much harassed by the incessant; 
efforts of the landlords to enhance them.” 

20. Mr. Bolton estimates half the whole number of agricultural labourers; 
to hold some land. The others are mostly “ Jan ” ; called elsewhere “ Kamia .” 
They are serfs, never likely to rise into any higher position, but then helped 
over bad times by their masters, who do not like to lose them. The remarks 
about indebtedness may be considered in connection with the other reports. 
Artizans are declared to be better off than the lowest class of cultivators. 
People who subsist on charity are very few. Mr. Samuells “ tried to form 
some conclusion by general inquiries in villages, but it is almost impossible,” 
in his opinion, “to get at the truth in this way.” “ The general reply,” he 
adds, “is that every man eats according to his lioikat” I cannot understand 
this, especially as Mr. Quinn and Mr. Grierson have obtained their most 
valuable information from inquiries in villages. Mr. D’Oyly is thus thrown 
very much on his own resources for making the Mozufferpore estimate. 

21. Mr. Grierson’s Gya report came in last night. I have read it once 
through. It is far the most elaborate, and also the most gloomy of all. It 
will be impossible to do justice to it in the few hours that remain before post 
time. As I have not yet got the Sarun report, the district about which I know 
least, I shall have to submit a supplementary report. I am still receiving 
communications from the districts in answer to my comments. It is quite 
clear that a divisional report ought to be more useful and more correct than 
even a very good district report, but for this end the district reports should 
be collated at leisure, and the District Officers questioned on all obscurities. 
There has been little time for this. About the Gya report, I say what I said 
of Mr. Grierson’s former report of the same nature. I know myself that he 
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is somewhere about right, and that much of the new light he has thrown on 
the subject is true and good. He does not seem to know or care how far his 
critic agrees with him, and he does not seem to be startled at strange results. 
With so much reservation, I can say he proves the poorer people in Gya to 
be very poor, and to be insufficiently fed. Just now I will use his report 
chiefly to help to explain the other district reports. I return to Mozufferpore. 
The local bigha varies, but the average is not far from an acre. The 
information about size is vague, but a very large proportion of the holdings 
is said to be very small. Tirhoot, and especially Mozufferpore, is noted for the 
very large number of very small maliks. 

22. As was to be expected, the greatest differences are found in the 
estimate of outturn per acre. No doubt the average outturn does differ 

g 'eatly in different places, but in our ignorance I think we colour. The 
ozufferpore average produce of dhan per acre is put down as high as 17 
maunds, and rabi and bhadoi at 12 maunds, while the price is said to be about 
a rupee a maund. 

23. Mr. D’Oyly proves against Mr. Samuells that wages of labour have 
increased. He says — “ A labourer will get from 4 to 5 seers of dhan 
(unhusked rice) a day. For cutting crops labourers get one bundle in every 
16 bundles cut. Labourers have work nearly all the year round where there 
are indigo factories. From the middle of September to the middle of 
February indigo preparations are going on, and in December and January 
the rice crop is cut. In April and May indigo is weeded ; in July bhadoi crop is 
weeded ; in August and September the bhadoi crop is cut. These agricultural 
labourers generally have small holdings of their own, and many keep 
goats. Baboo N andanlal, zemindar, tells me that formerly labourers used to 
get 4 seers of dhan or 5 seers of makai (Indian-corn) a day; now they 
get the same quantity, and, over and above this, they also get each two rotis or 
cakes of half a seer each, made either of barley or makai or martoa. Money 
wages for labour were formerly 4 pice a day ; now they are up to 2 
annas.” He adds a remark to the effect that Tirhoot pays its labourers a 
good deal better than Gya. Seetamarhi appears to be worse off in all respects 
than the rest of Mozufferpore, just as Madhubani is worse off than the rest of 
Durbhunga. 

24. The condition of artizans is treated very shortly, and people who 
subsist on charity are declared to be very few. Artizans appear, as in other 
places, to be better off than the lowest class of cultivators. In Mozufferpore, 
about the indigo factories, this is true also of the labourers. 

25. It is very clear to me from the reports that Mozufferpore occupies 
an intermediate position in every respect between Durbhunga ana Chumparun, 
to which district I come next. I have an excellent report from Mr. Henry, 
and only by this last post I have had a second letter from him with explanation 
of details. 

26. By this report Chumparun is better off than any district in the 
division ; better even than Shahabad. And yet some of the facts are hard to 
reconcile with this. “ Sixty per cent, of the population either have no 
holding or cultivate holdings of 2 acres or less ” ; and again “ the average 
holding of cultivated land of a family in the district is only 4£ acres.” 

27. I have had much controversy and discussion about the quantity of 
food necessary ' for a family, and necessary for an able-bodied, working man. 
The men who take gloomy views demand for the poor labourers and cultivators 
a quantity of food larger not only than the official allowance, but also than the 
jail allowance and the quantity thought sufficient by the more comfortable 
cultivators. Then reasons are urged on both sides. Prisoners, well-to-do 
cultivators, labourers on official allowance, eat more wholesome and nourishing 
food, and therefore want less : on the other hand, prisoners cooped up in a 
dismal jail and kept to penal labour would pine away unless they got excellent 
nourishment. 

Mr. Henry’s calculation is of this kind. The population (1,721,608) 
contains 350,000 families of two adults and three children. The family food 
is 5£ib a day, or 25 maunds a year; or for the whole district 8,750,000 
maunds. The 1,300,000 cultivated acres at 14 maunds an acre give 18,200,000 
maunds, or more than double the food required. The most probable weak 
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point in this argument is the outturn per acre. As so much of the food 
is rice, I am not sure that a sufficient allowance has been made for the 
difference between husked and unhusked grain. 

28. But now I come to the peculiar feature of Chumparun. Mr. Henry 
writes : — “ From the treasury figures of the last three years it appears that 
the following amounts were paid out to cultivators as the price of the opium 
delivered at the two sub-agencies of Motihari and Burharwa 

Rs. 

In 1885-86 .. .. 23,79,670 

„ 1886-87 .. .. 23,60,500 

„ 1887-88 . . . . 22,57,900 

the area under poppy in these years being about 62,000 acres; and on 
this land the cultivators also grew a crop of maize. Some deduction must be 
made for the value of the Nepal opium, which may be put down at 500- 
maunds, valued at 3 lakhs of rupees, reducing the total to 20 lakhs of rupees, 
in round numbers, as the amount given to cultivators during each of the past 
three years in payment for their opium. 

At present there are about 75,000 acres under indigo, a large proportion 
of which is grown on what is known as the khuski system, the rate of 
remuneration paid being about Rs. 15 the acre, giving a total of a little over 
11 lakhs of rupees paid to the cultivators for the use of their land and for their 
labour in cultivating the indigo plant. To this sum must be added the cost 
of labour employed in the manufacture and carting of the plant, which will 
not be less than 7 lakhs of rupees, making the total 18 lakhs of rupees. I 
have not succeeded in obtaining exact figures, and in my estimate have therefore 
been careful to put down the sum as low as seems reasonable. Messrs. Dear 
& Co. carry on an extensive business in timber taken from the Nepal and 
Ramnuggur jungles, and the portion of their yearly outlay, which represents 
the cost of carting and sawing, may be put down at 2 lakhs of rupees. This 
is also a low estimate.” 

29. With respect to labour, I quote— “With the exception of persons 
belonging to superior castes, Brahmans, Babhans, Rajputs and Kaisths, all 
members of the cultivators family work in the field, and some members engage 
themselves for daily labour, the wages earned being — 

A. P. 

Adult males ..20a day or 3 seers of grain. 

„ women ..16 „ or 2-8 „ „ 

Boys above 12 . . 1 0 „ or 2 „ „ 

Ordinarily they are paid in grain. Labourers employed by cultivators on 
field work get two meals. Before commencing work they eat some parched 
grained or boiled sweet potato : this meal is known as panpiai. 

“ At midday they eat bread or cake made of the flour of the cheapest 
grain procurable in the market, adults receiving half a seer and boys less, the 
amount allowed being as much as a person can eat. This meal is known as 
kalewa. 

“ At night all classes have a regularly cooked meal, co nsist ing of boiled 
rice, vegetables, fish ; or bread, ddl, and vegetables, according to their means 
and tastes. 

“ Persons of all classes are said to get a sufficiency of food in ordinary 
years.” And again — “ The majority of the cultivating class, including the 
landless labourers, take three meals. In the early morning they eat bhurya 
or parched grain, usually makai or gram, cooked sweet potatoes, or some of the 
rice which may have remained over from the preceding night. At noon they 
ordinarily eat bread made from different grains, according to the season, and 
also »athu or coarse flour. At night they have a regularly cooked meal of rice 
and vegetables, or rice and ddl, or occasionally fish with bread or ddl and 
vegetables. 

“ The nature of the food is coarse, but from all accounts a sufficiency 
is obtained.” 
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30. Durbhunga and Chumparun discuss the question of comparative 
comfort of the cultivators in Nepal and India. Durbhunga gives it in favour 
of Nepal; Chumparun of India. According to native views, they ought to be 
happier in Nepal, because they pay lower rent and no regular taxes or cesses ; 
need not be clean or orderly; are in fact let very much alone, subject to 
sudden requisitions when occasion demands. According to our notions, they 
ought to like being given roads and bridges, and doctors, and magistrates and 
police, and put up with regular taxation. I cannot answer the question 
decisively. 

31. Shahabad is another district that claims to be well off. This position 
is subject to the strongest attack. No one disputes that the lower classes in 
Patna, Gya, and Durbhunga, and also Mozufferpore, are badly off. No one 
doubts that Chumparun is exceptionally well off ; whereas I have heard much 
arguments against the prosperity of Shahabad. The jungles of the Eaimur 
hills bring the density of the population of the cultivated parts up to 84 per 
acre. The canal system makes the food-supply much more steady. Without 
attempting to estimate the outturn per acre, Mr. Power assumes- that “ in all years 
there will be considerably more food produced than is absolutely necessary for 
the consumption of all the people, including the non-agricultural population. ” 
He then sets himself to consider the distribution. He begins with the landless 
labourers, whom he thus describes: — “ This report, however, chiefly concerns 
itself with the landless labourers, who undoubtedly are the lowest in the social 
scale. They consist of the lowest castes — Kurmis , Dosadhs , Ohamars and Jolahas , 
and some Baniahs. They are known by the general term of Kamia. 
Theirs is the minimum standard of comfort in the district. They are really 
serfs, and are entirely dependent upon their masters, the maliks and superior 
cultivators. They are looked upon by their masters as their chattels, and 
obey them implicitly. In most places they are paid daily in kind, at the rate 
of 4 seers of rice or sathu, according as which is most plentiful, in the hard 
working season and 3 in the slack time. They are not allowed to go to 
another master. They are not allowed to work for anyone else without 
permission. Their food is served out to them by their masters twice a day. 
Just as much as they eat is supplied to them for a midday meal, and the rest of 
the grain is given at night. As the average daily consumption of an adult 
individual is one seer of rice per diem (Macdonnell’s Food-grains, section I, 
paragraph 36, and paragraph 239 of Mr. Deputy Collector M. S. D. H. Ahmed’s 
special report to Government, 1874), there is a surplus. With this surplus 
clothes such as are worn, the furniture of the hut made by the labourer, 
tobacco, earthen pots, and a few other necessaries are bought. The wives of 
all these Kamias work and receive a smaller allowance than the male usually. 
Children at 12 begin to get an extra allowance, if not before. Besides ddl 
and salt no other condiments are given, but sometimes vegetables are bartered 
in exchange for grain. The fiction is usually kept up that the labourer is in 
his master’s debt for grain, &c., advanced when he was ill or was not working, 
or for some marriage or other festival, but the usual allowance of grain 
given daily is never cut, even though the Kamia is refractory. He is then 
punished by personal chastisement. It seems to be intuitively known to their 
masters that to stint their allowance of grain would drive these labourers to 
flight.” 

Having thus found that the lowest class has sufficient food, Mr. Power 
takes it for granted that all other classes have more than enough. 

32. I find that I cannot now handle the reports properly. They are too 
full of matter to be adequately treated in a short time, and, as already 
explained, the Sarun report has not come yet ; while the Gya report, very long 
and very closely argued, only came last night. I must therefore submit a 
supplementary report myself, and will now be content with a very slight 
summary. Durbhunga and Patna, which are Nos. 4 and 5 in increasing 
poverty are Nos. 5 and 4 in increasing density of population. Chumparun 
and Snahabad, which are Nos. 1 and 2 in prosperity are Nos. 3 and 1 
in increasing density. This looks as if the reports were well founded. But 
Gya, which is only second in density, is worst of the six, and probably will 
be worst of the seven, in poverty ; and I know that the report is in the mai n 
right. Therefore we must not trust too much to the calculations from density . 
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This very important and melancholy fact seems proved, that a very large 
number of people in Patna and Gya, about 40 per cent, of a population 
of over 3,880,000, are insufficiently fed. I have little doubt that the same 
kind of thing is true in Durbhunga to a less degree, and that Mozufferpore, 
Sbahabad and Chumparun will be found to be better off. I know less of 
Sarun than of any of the districts. Most likely it will come high up in the 
scale of prosperity. As I have been compelled to take time for a second report, 
I think it better to end this abruptly without appearance of completeness. 


W. J.— But. Hfl. 62T— 60— 
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No. 20PT, dated Camp Pooree, the 3rd June 1888. 

From — C. F. "Worslet, Esq., Offg. Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

With reference to your circular No. 35Agri., dated 9th December 1887, 
and enclosures, I have the honour to submit the first instalment of a report on 
the condition of the lower classes of the population in this division. 

2. In submitting their reports to my office the Collectors have laboured 
under great disadvantages, being all of them new to their respective districts, 
and having received nothing in the way of notes from their immediate 
predecessors. The consequence is that, though in some instances information 
collected by subordinate officers has been forwarded for my use, it is impossible 
for me to speak with much authority on the subject, inasmuch as the Collectors 
themselves have pleaded ignorance of their districts as a reason for making 
no comments. 

3. In Cuttack district, three villages, situated within the Government 
estate of Banki, which is now under settlement, were selected for the purposes 
of enquiry. The investigation was conducted by the Sub-Deputy Collector, 
now acting as Settlement Officer, and the results have been recorded in the 
form of answers to certain questions proposed by the Collector, who has sent 
on the answers to me witn the following brief memorandum : — “ I have, of 
course, no personal knowledge of the condition of the agricultural classes here, 
such as a cold weather tour would enable me to obtain, and I have no notes left 
to guide me to an opinion. From limited opportunities I have had, derived 
chiefly from my visit to the Aul estate, I consider the people I have seen to be 
a well-to-do peasantry, but it is impossible for me to generalize on an experience 
so very limited.” 

4. Under these circumstances, and because the Banki estate cannot be 
regarded as a typical estate of Cuttack, I consider that it would be useless on 
the present occasion to transcribe a variety of facts and figures. In two out 
of the three selected villages there are no lands for cultivation, and the 
inhabitants hold lands in various adjoining villages. The number of beggars 
and of others who subsist on charity are reported to be very small. The 
condition of the agricultural labourers and small cultivators seems fair. They 
live in mud-built huts, own cattle, and have of late years replaced earthen pots 
by brass utensils. Their food consists as a rule of rice and sag, and occa- 
sionally of other vegetables ; and though some at times are not fully fed during 
half of* the year (October to March), they all get two sufficient meals a day. 
The physique of the people is described as good. 

5. Mr. Allen’s report of Pooree district, which is based partly on what 
he has himself seen during four or five weeks of extensive tours, ana partly on 
information obtained from Mr. Taylor, the experienced Subdivisional Officer of 
Khorda, and others, is as follows : — 

“ I have the honour to report that I have not as yet had time to make the 
detailed enquiries in typical villages, as suggested in Mr. Finucane’s No. 100T 
of the 27th September, or to compile figures showing the number of persons 
in the district who hold land sufficient for the support of their families, or of 
those who, holding insufficient land for subsistence, supplement the proceeds 
of cultivation by working as labourers, fishing, manufacturing salt, or other 
occupations. In fact, having been for so short a time in charge of the district, 
I am not as yet in a position to give any very precise or detailed information 
on the very difficult and important subject under report. I hope hereafter to 
submit something of more practical value than can be done at present, but 
in the meantime I beg to submit a few notes as a first instalment of what 
I have myself seen in a hurried tour over a considerable part of the district, 
or gathered from Mr. Taylor and others, who have had a longer acquaintance 
with the people of this district than myself. 
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“ My own idea, from what I have seen in places supposed to be now 
in a distressed state, owing to a more or less complete failure of the main 
crops for three years, is that the lower classes of the population are at least 
as well off as those of the better parts of Behar. I have now traversed a great 
part of the district, and nowhere have I seen any signs of serious distress. 
Everywhere the people, men and women, seemed fairly nourished, and the 
children were fat and healthy looking. Another thing which shows that the 
people are generally pretty well-to-do is the fact that, even amongst the lowest 
classes, such as, sweepers, bouries, pans and savors , very few women or 
children will do earthwork on roads, tanks, or embankments. The poorer 
women will husk rice, plant or weed paddy, and pick or sell firewood, but 
they will not join in aiiy work which associates them with strange men, and 
a very great many will do no work out of their own houses or those of their 
immediate neighbours. Except a few professional mendicants on the road 
to Pooree, I hardly saw a single beggar, and this again is evidence of the 
generally good material condition of the lower classes. 

“ I am assured by Mr. Taylor that, with the exception of the educated 
classes, the Ooriya ryot never makes any show of wealth, and that it is 
impossible to judge from a man’s costume, house, or surroundings whether he is 
rich or poor. Mr. Taylor cited two out of many cases personally known to him, 
where really wealthy contractors, one of the cultivator and one of the writer* 
caste, wear the common coating dhoti and chudder of the country, and 
live in ordinary mud hovels, not a whit better than their next-door neighbours, 
whom he knows to be mere paupers. 

“ The Pooree district is almost entirely an agricultural tract, and the great 
bulk of the population are cultivators themselves ; either occupancy ryots, or 
sub-ryots holding more or less land. The proportion is small of those who 
subsist entirely by labour or by work as potters, blacksmiths, carpenters ot 
weavers, as in Pooree almost all artizans and traders combine agriculture with 
their other means of subsistence. 

“ The total area of arable land in the district is probably about 
800,000 acres. The total population may be estimated at 900,000. Taking 
100 to represent the four orders of the poorer classes, I should estimate that 
80 per cent, were cultivators, or men who combine agriculture with other 
things ; 15 per cent, purely agricultural labourers, with no land of their own ; 
4 per cent, artizans, with no lands ; 1 per cent, beggars, &c. 

“ Of persons who subsist on charity, i.e., of bond fide beggars, there are 
very few indeed. In Khorda, where a detailed settlement has been recently 
made, dancers, musicians, beggars and others together only form O’ 15 of the 
population ; and taking the whole district, including the town of Pooree, where 
beggars naturally congregate, I do not think that 1 per cent, of the population 
subsist merely by begging. Of course in a district like Pooree there are many 
who are called mendicants, Brahmins and Bairagees, but these are not generally 
paupers, and they mostly hold arable lands, from which they get half share of 
the crop as rent. 

“ Rents are low in Pooree as compared with Bengal and Behar districts. 
In Khorda, where the rents have lately been enhanced, the average per acre all 
over is only Re. 0-8-1 0-^ per acre, while the average rent on cultivated and 
occupied area is only Rs. 1-9-5-^. The highest rate per acre for first class two- 
cropped rice land being only Rs. 3-12 per acre; and out of a total of 150,000 
acres of rice land in Khorda, only 532'243 acres have been assessed in the first 
class. The old settlement rates in the Pooree district are somewhat higher 
than the rates now assessed in Khorda, and zemindars of course take higher 
rents again from all ryots who do not hold the old settlement pottahs. .It is 
impossible at present to give an average of rates per acre now actually .paid by 
the cultivators to zemindars in Pooree, but that average will certainly not 
exceed Rs. 5 per acre. 

“ Average outturn of the principal crop (rice) is estimated at 14 maunds, or 
about 10j cwt. per acre, and the average price of paddy exceeds Rs. 6 per 
bharan of 8 maunds, or 12 annas per maund, which gives Rs. 10-8 per acre for 
grain, and the value of the straw averages Rs. 2 per acre. 

. “Prices. of food-grain, as will be seen by the weekly returns, are low as 
compared with the Bengal districts. The people have, besides their crop, 
fishing in lakes, rivers and tanks, and along the coast on the sea ; plying boats 
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and bullock carts, quarrying and carriage of stone, lime and forest produce, 
mangoes and other fruits, of . which the mango in ordinary seasons form a 
material item of the food-supply. The manufacture of salt also affords 
employment to the poorer classes living near the Chilka Lake and Devi river, 
and there is always a good deal of work on provincial and district roads and 
embankments, and works of khas mehal improvements. In fact, I believe the 
supply of labour all over the district equals the demand, and there is no 
necessity for going long distances to search for work, even in bad years. 

“ In the neighbouring district of Ganjam, in Madras, the material condition 
of the poorer classes is much the same as in Pooree, and so in the Native 
Tributary States of Ranpur, Nayagarh, Khandpara, which adjoin this district. 

“ The principal crop (paddy) is more than sufficient, even in bad years, for 
local consumption, and large quantities of grain are exported to Cuttack and 
Ganjam, and vid Pooree to coast ports, Ceylon and the Mauritius. Amounts 
not less than 100,000 tons of paddy, and probably a good deal more, are 
annually exported. 

“ The people appear to me to be of fairly good physique, and though not 
very robust, they are fairly active and strong. This is also Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, but the medical officer in charge of the district considers that * they 
are weak, but active, and their general physique is stunted.’ 

“ The jail statistics show that, notwithstanding the good food and light, 
regular work, only 58 per cent, during the past year (a year of comparative 
scarcity) gained weight during their confinement. This is one of the facts 
which leads Dr. Sandel to believe that the people are as a rule insufficiently fed. 

“ Wages of unskilled labour vary, according to demand, from 6 pice to 
3 annas a day for adult males, from 4 to 6 pice for women, and for children 
according to size. For skilled work, as for brick-layers, stone-cutters, black- 
smiths, carpenters and palki-bearers, the wage is from 4 to 8 annas a day. 
Wages of labour is often paid in kind, especially for agricultural labour, and 
the system of agricultural bond servants is also prevalent throughout the district. 
These men are said to get 2£ seers of paddy per day, and occasionally a piece 
of cloth and a portion of their marriage expenses. They pay no rent for their 
homesteads, where they grow vegetables and keep poultry. On the whole, they 
fare better than ordinary labourers. 

<( The Ooriya prefers mud huts to pucea, and there is a general idea 
that a house with mud walls and thatched is healthier than a masonry building ; 
and many families, though they could well afford to build and live in pucca 
houses, prefer to live in mud ones, thinking that it is unlucky to build a 
masonry house. This applies even to most of the Guijhat Chiefs. 

“In Orissa villages the houses are almost always built on each side of 
fairly wide streets with a back ground or garden. Ventilation is generally 
better than in Behar, and the houses, though unfurnished, are neater and cleaner. 
The clothing of the poorer classes is somewhat scanty, consisting generally of a 
common dhuti an d chudder. For bedding and coverlet in the cold season a soft, 
thick matting, made of grass, called henso , is used. As there is very little cold 
weather in Orissa, no great amount of clothing is necessary, but still the poorer 
classes must be considered as insufficiently clad. This is also Dr. Sandel’s 
opinion. 

“ For ornaments the poorer classes use a great deal of brass, bell-metal, 
and pewter ; delicate women often having a weight of 8 or 10 seers on their 
arms. Gold nose-rings and silver ornaments are occasionally seen on women 
even of the agricultural classes. 

“ Brass gurrahs and other household cups and plates are used by all but 
mere beggars. The cooking is done almost entirely in earthen pots, even by 
the well-to-do. 

“ There are enormous numbers of cows and bullocks in the district, but 
owing to want of good pasture the cows give but little milk. Of buffaloes there 
are also a good number. These get better fed, as they can thrive on the. plants 
in the jungles and graze in swamps, which are inaccessible to cows. In the 
jungly part of the district there are large herds, of goats, which afford a good 
supply of flesh and milk. 

“ Fish, prawns, crabs, and shell-fish are caught in enormous quantities in 
the Chilka Lake, and carried long distances for sale at the h&ts, as the lower 
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classes seem to prefer them when full flavoured. Besides these, large quantities, 
of fish are dried with or without salt, and prawns are preserved and exported 
largely to Burmah for the preparation of napee. 

“ On the whole, I am of opinion that the lower classes in this district are 
. hot underfed, though many of the very poorest live in fact from hand-to- 
mouth. I am, I think, home out in this view by the fact that, though the. 
principal crop (rice) has entirely or partially failed for the last three years over 
a good deal of the district, there is still nowhere any signs of actual starvation 
or serious distress ; and though two small yaast-relief works were lately opened 
in two of the worst parts of the district, and ordinary rates of wages were 
given, the number of persons applying for work was so few that these works 
have to be completed by contractors on the usual terms. Nothing ever occurs 
in the way of emigration in Pooree, and nothing to speak of in the way of 
annual migration in quest of work to neighbouring districts. Even this year 
the people of the worst tracts, which bordered the district of Ganjam, have 
only crossed the border in very limited numbers, and that only because they, 
were attracted by rates of wages higher than they could command in the 
neighbourhood of their homes. 

“ When paddy fails, mandia, Jculthi , and other crops supply food for those 
who cannot afford to buy grain in the local markets. Fish and various kinds 
of sea-weed, which grow wild about the Ghilka Lake, are also freely utilized, 
and in the forest tracts the poorest classes will collect roots and herbs, which, 
boiled in rice-liquor, supplement a purely grain diet. That the nutrient ratio 
of their food is deficient according to European notions must be admitted, but 
the Ooriya appears to thrive on a diet wanting in albumenoids, which would be 
fatal to a European constitution. 

“ Indebtedness is said to be pretty general, but, so far as I can make out, 
the poorer agriculturists are not worse off in this respect than in other parts 
of Bengal, and one of the main causes of debt — the expenses of marriage and 
other Bocial ceremonies —is in Pooree comparatively low. 

“In conclusion, I ought perhaps, as we have been directed to consult 
Civil Surgeons, to quote the opinion of Dr. Sand el, though it is opposed to 
what I have recorded above. He considers ‘ that the poorer classes of this 
district are not properly fed and clad. They barely subsist on coarse rice and 
a spinnage curry, cooked without oil. As a rule, they do not have more than 
one meal a day, and very often food once cooked lasts for two days. He 
concludes his brief report by observing that the determining causes that 
lead to the misery and poverty of the Ooriyas here can be set aright by a 
proper organization of their general surroundings.’ ” 

0. From what I saw of Pooree district during two short tours in 
September and October 188T, and from what I have seen and learnt during my 
present three weeks’ residence in the district, I am disposed to endorse the 
views recorded by Mr. Allen. 

7. The Collector of Balasore has forwarded copies of reports received 
from Dr. Zorab, Superintendent of the Balasore Jail, and from Deputy Collector 
Baboo Prankristo Roy, with the remark that, “ being new to the district and to 
the Ooriya race, he is unable to express any opinion worth recording.” 
Dr. Zorab’s report, which is based upon 15 years’ local experience, describes 
a most prosperous state of things. He writes : — 

“ I have been in the district since June 1873, close upon 16 years now, 
and notice very many changes, one and all of which indicate material progress 
in the condition of the agricultural classes and the district at large. The 
exports have increased very much indeed, and there is always a very brisk 
exportation going on within the last few years, whereas in the early years of my 
. stay here only a few native sloops would carry away all that the port had stored. 

“ The importations have vastly increased. In the place of a few native 
sloops bringing in goods in the early years of my stay here, we have now not 
only weekly steamers pouring in goods, we have now additional supplies by 
the canal route. The town itself shows great increase in trade. Shops have 
multiplied for all kinds of stores. In the place of one or two cloth godowns, 
we have now strings of godowns hanging out linen and woollen materials to 
attract customers. Grain and store shops have increased. Sweetmeat shops 
have largely increased. All round us the town shows every sign of prosperity. 
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Oat in the district I Bee also signs bf progress. Our very d&k bearers, who 
used to be very sparely clad, now go gaily along materially adding to the 
weight by piling umbrellas and warm covering, on the harden they carry. 
Wages of labourers in the early years was 6 pice male, and 4, or even 3, 
pice a day per woman. It has now risen to 12 pice and 7 pice respectively. 
Carpenters and masons are getting pretty nearly double the old rates, and the 
smallest vigilance in exacting the full number of hours leads to instant 
desertion. Cart-hire has risen from 2 to 4 annas a day, and the number of 
carts risen from 50 to over 200. In the early years almost all goods were 
brought on pack-bullocks, whereas now cart traffic preponderates. 

“ As regards the main point at issue, I distinctly remember overhearing 
conversation amongst the domestics as to the poverty and inability to obtain 
two good meals daily in early years. Latterly I have never heard any such 
talk. On the contrary, the diffidence they betray as to the retaining of their 
appointments is in marked contrast with the anxiety they showed to please, so 
as not to lose their posts. In my mind there is not the smallest doubt that of 
later years there has been great prosperity in the land.” 

8. The Deputy Collector’s report is also very favourable, and may con- 
veniently be quoted here : — 

“ In dealing with the subject mentioned above, the first thing I would 
notice is, that this district, on the whole, may very properly be classed aa 
agricultural, because the principal means of subsistence of most of its people 
is agriculture. Calculating on the figures obtained in respect of some of the 
estates now under settlement and partition, it has been found that 98 per cent, 
of the ryots are cultivators, and only 2 per cent, nonculturists. It is 
remarkable that in six estates now under settlement only two ryots out of 
507 were found as not having cultivated lands. Again, of the artisans and 
cultivators, which form 98 per cent, of the total population, more than half are 
dependents on the profits derived from agriculture alone. Hence the total 
population of this district may more conveniently be divided into two orders 
instead of four, as suggested in paragraph 3 of the Government letter, viz.— 
(t) cultivators and (it) those who subsist on charity. The cultivators, again, 
may be subdivided into three classes — (1) those who have no other occupation 
but cultivation, (2) cultivators who occasionally work as agricultural or 
unskilled labourers, and (3) cultivators who are also artizans or traders by 
profession. Although in the village in which I made personal enquiries as to 
occupation, &c., of the residents, 1 did not meet with a single ryot who has 
not at least an acre of land to cultivate, from my own observations in other 
parts of the district, enlightened by the opinion of officers of much large 
experience, and tested, so far as possible, by the figures of the last census, the 
proportion of the population included in each of these classes mentioned above 
is estimated as follows : — 

Persons having no other oooupation than agriculture . . 40 per cent. 

Persons dependent on wages of unskilled labour and profits 

of small holdings . . . . . . - . . 45 „ 

Persons dependent on skilled labour and profits of trade, &o. . . 10 „ 

Persons dependent on oharity, including the blind, lame, 

leprous, and otherwise disabled . . . . . . 5 „ 


“ Compiling figures from some of the road cess returns, six estates under 
. , settlement and one large estate under partition, 

Area of ryots holtogs. j ^ ^ ayerage ^ q£ & ^ ^ ^ 

about 3 acres, and the average annual rent payable therefor Rs. 3-6. On 
sorting these ryots according to the area of their holdings, it is found that the 
proportion of ryots holding 3 acres or less is 70 per cent, of the total nutnber. 
Here it should be observed that the area of the ryots depending solely on 
agriculture varies from 7 to 15 acres, according to the number of bullocks they 
keep. A ryot keeping a pair of bullocks generally possesses 7 or 8 acres of land, 
and such a ryot can easily maintain a family consisting of seven or eight members, 
according to the popular idea of a mdn or acre per head for subsistence. 
About 20 per cent, of the ryots occupying larger holdings are supposed to live 
much more comfortably than the others ; to lay by something m the shape of 
grain, ornaments, utensils, &c. ; and also to be more liberal than others in 
expenses on account of marriages, &c. Of the ryots holding 3 acres or less, 
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most part have some other occupation besides cultivation, such as fisherman, 
potters, braziers, blacksmiths, carpenters, manufacturers of salt, masons, 
washermen, barbers, oilmen, tailors, drummers, basket-makers, confectioners* 
milkmen, sweepers, sundies; and other people of the lowest order, such as 
Kandras, Dorns, &c., having small quantities of land to cultivate, supplement 
their small profits derived from their small holdings by the earnings or wages 
they get by carrying on their respective professions. The ryots of the 
Cultivator class holding land less than 3 acres supplement their agricultural 
profits by the wages they get as agricultural labourers, ue., by assisting their, 
iellow-ryots having more lands than what they can themselves cultivate. 
Thus, according to the existing arrangement, which has grown naturally by the 
observance of the social rules and customs for centuries past, very few people 
in the district, excepting those who become helpless under extraordinary 
Circumstances, suffer to any appreciable extent from a daily insufficiency of food 
in a year of good or average harvest. 

“ The produce (paddy being the staple food of this district) per acre in 
^ , a year of average harvest ranges according to the 

fertility of the sou from 2 to 6 ponttes per acre. 
The average rate of produce per acre is estimated by experienced local men to 
be 3-J ponties, or 12 maunds 10 seers per acre. To this may be added the straw 
produce at the rate of 3 pans per acre, the value of which is Re. 1-8. 

“ The average rate of rent per acre obtained from the figures respecting 

certain estates mentioned is Rs. 1-3-3 per acre* 
^E xpenses of cultivation, including As most of the people in this district, and almost 
’ all of the lower classes of the population, cultivate 

their lands by their own plough and own hands, the expenses of cultivation 
are but nominal in most cases ; hence the expenses of cultivation, including the 
rent, may be safely estimated at Re. 1-6 per acre. 

“ The price of paddy sold within the district varies at times from 10 to 

14 annas per maund. So the average price per 
pe price for which the produce maund may be estimated at 12 annas, but it is to 
, be remembered, as stated above, that only the ryots 

of the regular cultivator class, who hold land 7 acres or more, and the mahajans 
or paddy-lenders can have surplus paddy to dispose of. The other ryots 
having smaller holdings also occasionally sell a portion of their produce for 
the purpose of paying rent and buying cloths and other necessaries, but these 
people generally have to borrow paddy again from their mahajans towards the 
middle or close of the year, according to the want of each. The paddy-lenders 
generally take 25 per cent, on the quantity lent as interest after each harvest. 
In this way there are numerous ryots who are personally indebted from 
generation to generation, the amount of their debt increasing or decreasing 
temporarily according as their harvest is bad or good. It is a matter of regret 
that such ryots should ever remain indebted, and can hardly expect to improve 
their condition, even if they have successive good years, because the manajan, 
who always brings forward a heavy balance against them, including interest 
and compound interest, no way affected by the law of limitation, takes the 
benefit of the exceptionally good year ; while the poor ryot, by the sweat of 
whose brow the produce is obtained, remains poor as ever, living from hand-to- 
mouth. Nowadays in the interior of the district one may meet here and 
there men and women of the cultivator class exulting in petty luxuries, such as 
coloured woollen and linen clothes, shoes, umbrellas, and bulky ornaments of 
various metals and shapes ; but the fact which deserves to be reiterated here is 
that the enjoyers of these luxuries are none but those cultivators who, having 
surplus produce, get the advantage of better prices at better markets in these 
days of extensive exportations, and also those hereditary mahajans who feed 
themselves fat on the produce of other’s toil. 

“ In the village of Sumbulpur, in which I made careful enquiries on this 

and other points, 7 out of 16 ryots were found 
indebted, and their debts were said to vary from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. Most of these debts were said 
to have been incurred on account of marriages and other social ceremonies, 
and the area of the holdings of these debtors ranges from 3 to 8 mans. 
Including the debtors in paddy, I think nearly one-third of the ryots are 
indebted more or less. 


Extent of indebtedness of the 
cultivators. 
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“ The wages of agricultural labourers are known to be various in the 
. different parts of the district. In some places such 

W4gw of apicn tnr a nren. labourers, called Baramdsids, are kept and main* 

tained throughout the year, and the rate of their wages is as follows 

“A loan of Rs. 5 is given to the labourer without interest, one mdn of 
land is given for his own cultivation rent-free, and besides he is to get a piece 
of gdmchhd (napkin) and 5 seers of paddy daily. 

“ Another class of labourers are allowed fooding and clothing, besides pay 
of Rs. 9 to Rs. 18 per annum, according to their age and working power per 
annum. The ticca labourers, who work by days, get at places close to the town 
at the rate of 3 to 4 annas per diem, and in mofussil at the rate of 2 annas to 
2 annas 3 pie or 6 to 8 seers of paddy per diem. 

“ As mentioned above, most of the artizans of this district supplement their 

earning from their professions by incomes derived 
Condition of the artizans. f rom the cultivation of small holdings. In the 

village visited by me I met with four weavers, of whom two cultivate a mdn of 
land each, and the other two 12 mdns each. Each of these weavers has got a taut 
(weaving machine), and they admitted before me that each of them can on an 
average earn Rs. 5 a month by weaving clothes. Under the circumstances, 
I think in Orissa, where the conservative character of the Ooriyas still induces 
them to use country-made clothes to a larger extent, the weavers are better 
off than their caste-fellows in other parts of the province. I need hardly 
mention here that the females of the weaver class help the males a great deal 
by preparing and setting thread for the machine, &c. The artizan classes of 
which the females work with the males in their own profession are the tailors, 
shoemakers, weavers, oilmen, washermen, workers of lac ornaments, makers 
of bamboo baskets, &c. The prevailing rates of wages paid to the different 
classes of labourers in this district are shown in a statement given below 


DasoBzraov o» Laboubbbs. 

Bulled. 

U2TBKXLLSD. 

Rikabks. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 

Tailors 

Weavers 

Shoemakers 

Brassware-makers 

Thatchers 

Oilmen 

Bricklayers. 

Washermen 

Workers of lac ornaments 

Lime-workers 

Makers of bamboo, oane baskets 

Coolies 

Masons 

Bs. A. F. 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

0 S 0 

0 2 6 

0 8 0 

Bs. A.P. 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 6 

0 6 0 

0 3 6 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

Bs. A. F. 

0 4 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 6 0 

Bs. A. F. 

0 4 6 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

Approximate daily 
wages. 


“ The agricultural labourers in the mofussil cannot find employment 
throughout the year, though they remain fully employed in the season of 
cultivation. In previous years the manufacture of salt used to provide employ- 
ment to thousands of men for three to four months in a year, when their services 
were not very much wanted for the purpose of cultivation. The abolition of 
many such manufactories of late has of course rendered such labourers out of 
employ, and these men will no doubt suffer materially on this account. 

“ The number of persons subsisting on charity, such as lame, blind, leprous 
„ , . .. , or otherwise disabled and helpless, may be estimated 

Persons subsisting on chanty, , « .1 1 «. * 

at 2 per cent, of the whole population. 

“ From my own observations of the nature of food, drink, dress, ornaments 
_ . . . and habitations, &c., of the people of Orissa, extend- 

ing over a period of nme years, I can say that the 
condition of the people of the lower classes at present is much better than in 
previous years, and that the change that is gradually taking place is decidedly 
for the better. As regards sufficiency of food, I may say that, if there be people 
in this district really suffering from a daily insufficiency of food, their number 
is not greater than what is to be always found even in prosperous countries 
under special circumstances. 
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“ I need not fear of understating their number if I say that the proportion 
of such persons to the whole population is not more than 2 to 3 per cent. 

“ The condition of the population in British territory is much better than 
that of the population of the contiguous Tributary States of Nilgiri and 
Mourbhunj. The migration of people (non-criminals) from British territory 
to the Tributary States is never heard of ; while numerous ryots of Mourbhunj 
are known to have migrated to pergunnahs Fatiabad, Gurpada, Jamkunda, 
and Nampo. The causes of this migration are probably better soil, better 
climate, better administration, and security of the ryot’s right of occupancy to 
the land, &c.” 

9. I regret exceedingly that I am compelled to submit this report in such 
an unsatisfactory shape. 


W. J.-Beg. No. S6T— -225-25-6-88. 
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No. 13RG, dated Burdwan, the 6th June 1888, 

Memo, by — E. V. Wbstmaoott, Esq., OSg. Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 
Copt of the following forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department, in continuation -of this office No. 7RG of the 
16th April last. 


_ No. 206Q’, dated Sun, the 30th May 1888. 

From — C, 3. S. Fatjdler, Esq., Officiating Collector of Beerhhoom, 

To — The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I havb the honour to resubmit the report on the condition of the rural population 
in this district. 

For the purpose of this enquiry, four villages, viz. Dholla. Durgapore, Beleya, and 
Gangmuri, were selected as typical of the various parts of the district, and a oanoongoe was 
deputed to prepare lists of the inhabitants of eaoh, containing detailed information as to 
the profession, property, liabilities, and means of livelihood of each individual, 


Population classified. 


Nam Of TILLAGE. 

3 

.2 

■Id 

■sf 

I! 

Number of population 
in census return* 

A 

f 

o g? 

11 

0 

Number of population 
in existence. 

i 

& 


I s 

u : 

a 

!?f 

&SXAEX6. 

Dholla 

(a) W 

| 886 

(0)84 

816 

96 

107 

113 

8 

(a) The difference is due to the 
ravages of malarious fever. 

Durgapore 

(4)10 

619 

(6)140 

440 

146 

144 

160 

8 

(6) Twelve families have migrated 
to ftampore H&t, as they 
had no means of subsistence. 

Beleya ... 

62 

271 

179 

674 

206 

248 

225 

3 

Gangmuri ... 

(o)*08 

904 

(*)186 

746 

24? 

236 

268 

8 

(o) At Gangmuri 600 persons died 
of malarious fever. 


The hulk of the information collected is shown in a series of tables annexed to this re- 
port, of which Nos I to XIII show figures for each village, and Nos. XIV to XVIII show 
figures for eaoh individual in Dholla village. Appendices I to IV show the inoome and 
expenditure of selected individuals of each class as stated by themselves. The inhabitants 
have been divided into five classes, viz., cultivators, agricultural labourers, common labourers, 
artizans, and mendicants. Primd facie it would not appear that the people should be as a body 
badly off ; the cultivators, as a rule, have fairly large holdings and small families ; the 
labourers get good wages when there is any work to be had, and will not work for low wages 
at any time. Still, when the inoome and expenditure is to be estimated in figures, it is found 
that in almost every oa*e the expenditure turns the scale — and this though the last two 
years have been prosperous, the rioe harvest of 1886 having been 14 annas and that of 1887 
12 annas. The estimates npw submitted are based upon the statements of the people them- 
selves, and these cannot of course he relied upon implicitly. With the best intentions, a ryot 
who keeps no accounts cannot he expeoted to remember his exact profits from his cultivation, 
and much less can a labourer remember how maoy annas he has earned, what his children 
have brought in, or how much his wife has made by picking up stioks. The probability 
therefore is that the people are better off than the tables would induoe us to suppose. The 
excise and trade returns, and all similar external gauges, indicate a very great increase in 
comfort among the people during the last two years. Of the poorer onltivators and labouring 
classes, however. - it does not appear that they have been able to do much more than live 
even in these good years, and there can be no doubt that they have no reserve to fall 
beck upon in bad years. The Dholla returns show that the majority are in debt 
(even including the ryots with large holdings) in spite of the bumper rice harvest of 1887. 
They have not yet recovered from the bad seasons of 1884 and 1885; marriages, funerals, 
and festivals Help to keep them back. 

Cultivators .—* About one-third of the families are onltivators. The average holding is 6 
acres in Gangmuri, 4} in Durgapore, and in. Dholla and Beleya. 
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Of the 30 families of cultivators in Dholla, only three hold lees than 10 bigahs and eight 
others from 10 to 13. Families average no more than two adults anyone child. Theoost of 
living is estimated as follows for a cultivator : — 


For one adult. 

Cooked rice and muri twioe a day 
Salt, oil, sauce, &o.... 


S. ch. As. p. 
... 0 15 = 0 7* 
0 41 


1 0 


i.e., yearly 

Cloth, three pairs, at Rs. 1*4 
Two chuddem ... 

Two napkins 

Miscellaneous expenses ... 


Es. a; p. 

22 13 0 
3 12 0 
14 0 
0 3 0 
2 0 0 


Total . ... 80 0 0 


A ohild costs half as much only. 

The produce of an acre of land and its cost of cultivation is shown in Table IX. From 
this it would appear that from one aere a ryot can dear about Be. 0-12 only ; so that it would 
require about 11 acres for the support of a man, his wife, and ohild. Of the 30 cultivator 
families in Dholla, there is only one who has this quantity of land. The estimated cost 
of cultivation, however, does not take into consideration the faot that a great deal of the 
work done by the family— the manure, seeds, and much of the labour — is not paid for. It 
is impossible to estimate this saving, whioh varies in each case. As a rule, however, the 
cultivator does not pay ready money for labour, but ' he employs labourers by the year, 
who work his land under his supervision. At the time of harvest, these labourers are 
given one-third of the produce, minus the advances they have received. Thus, 
supposing the produce of an acre to be worth Es. 21, the labourer gets Es. 7, the 
zemindar about Rs. 4, and miscellaneous expenses for seed, repairs, &o., Ee. 1, and the 
cultivator Re. 9— thus the average holding of 5 acres gives Es. 45. But the cbst of living . of 
the cultivator — father, mother, and' one ohild — has been estimated at Es. 75. The balance of 
Es. 30 is made from the rubbee cjop, sugarcane, vegetables, and other petty sources of 
income. The poorest cultivators can no doubt live on less than Rs. 30. The cost of living 
of the wife is probably never bo much as Rs. 30, exoept in rioh families. ! 

Table VII shows the total inoome from their land of all the cultivators in the four 
villages, whioh does pot quite cover their cost of living. They have, however, additional 
Bouroes of income in their garden produce, ducks and fowls, hire of carts at seasons, 
fish from their tanks, fruit and fuel. These sources of inoome cannot be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy for the mass, as they vary for each individual. In no case 
are they of any substantial value, though they help to make both ends meet. 

Table XIV gives the details of property and income as far as they could, be collected for 
eaoh of the cultivators in Dholla. The actual inoome and expenditure of one ryot from each 
village according to their own statements has also been recorded, and is given in the appendioes. 
As to their possession, the detailed table for Dholla shows that there is no dirth of bullocks ; 
many of the cultivators have a cow. Brass utensils are in general use, but these articles last a 
long time, and the annual expenditure on them is small. In the four villages only Es. 30 were 
spent last year. It was not found possible to ascertain what quantity of silver and gold 
ornaments were in the possession of the cultivators. Besides their own living, the cultivators 
have to provide themselves with houses and tools and to spend money on marriages, f une rals, 
and festivals. The houses are poor thatched edifioes, whioh oost but little, and last a long 
time with petty annual repairs. To set himself up in tools, including plough and cart, a 

oultivator has to spend about Es. 16-8 shown in the 
margin. When onoe tbey are bought, they are kept in 
order by the village artizans for a fixed yearly contribution. 
For a good pair of bullocks, the average price is Rs. 40. As 
to the cost of marriages, funerals, and festivals it varies 
indefinitely according to the means of the individual ; such 
expenditure is rarely done exoept on borrowed money, the 
rich man hampering himself considerably, the poor man a 
little. 

Eighteen of the 30 oultivator families in Dholla are in' 
debt, the total debt amounting to Es. 1,093. The indebted are not by any means the smaller 
landholders in every case, il&niages and extravagances, as well as the bad crop in 1884, 
acoount for the indebtedness. In the four villages taken, 30 per cent, of the cultivators, are 
in debt, the average indebtedness being Es. 150, or about two years’ net income. 

Agricultural labourers.— -There is in this district a large class of agricultural labourers 
who are regular permanent servants as described above. The cultivators take them 


Nangalor plough 

(kw) 

Jowal(yoke) 

Pal (Wfw) 

Spade 

Rope 

Pal&n 

Cart 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

12 


Total 


16 8 
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on by the year to do the bulk of the work of cultivation under their own supervision, 
and pay them one-third of the produoe. During the year before the crop ripens, 
these labourers live upon advances of grains given by the cultivators, which are deducted 
with 25 per cent, interest from the labourer’s share, as will be seen from the Statement 
No. XV. Few of the labourers are fre& from debt. They are assisted by their women and 
children in the work, being mostly low caste men. They depend upon the cultivators who 
advance them, what they require. They eke out their livelihood by other employments as 
shown in the table. One specimen case from eaoh village has been taken, and his income and 
expenditure recorded as accurately as he could give it (vide Appendices Nos. I to IV). The 
oost of living of an agricultural labourer is estimated at Bs 24. It is notioeable that in Dholla 
their families average five persons each, against the cultivator’s three. In Gangmuri 50 per 
cent, of the agricultural labourers hold lands of their own, on an average of 2£ acres; but in 
. the other villages they do not. Even in Gangmuri 40 per oent. of them are indebted for 
advanoe of grain to the cultivators. 

Non-agricultural labourers .— This is a class which works chiefly at house-building, 
carrying, and other miscellaneous odd jobs ; they also work in the fields, when there is 
any unusual demand for labour for any agricultural process. As a rule, they are paid 
from 2 annas a day to 2J annas. The labourers in Dholla have stated their daily 
wages in most oases at 2 annas 6 pie, and estimate that they have been in employment 
for nine months of the year and upwards. As it Was shown that the cost of living in the 
case of a cultivator was only Bs. 30 a year, the labourers upon their showing have not been 
badly off. On the other hand the four specimen labourers, whose inoome and expenditure 
have been recorded in detail, show in each case a heavy defioit. This shows how hopeless 
it is to get an accurate estimate of the financial position of people who live from hand 
to mouth and keep no aooounts. It is impossible to feel certain that we are correct within 
50 per cent. The fact, however, is undoubted, that labour in thi$ district cannot be got under 
2 annas a day per head, and often not for . that ; so that it does not appear that the 
labourers are at present in distress. 

The artisans — Generally have fixed clientele ; eaoh of their customers calls them in for 
any job for whioh they are wanted, and pays them a fixed quantity of grain a year, generally 
30 seers or a maund of paddy. In Dholla they have from 25 to 30 customers each ; besides 
this, they generally have a little land ; they are in much the same position as the cultivators. 
About 50 per oent. of them are more or less in debt. At Beleya there are a number of 
artizans who, up till the last few years, made a very good living out of corn-smelting. This 
industry has died out, and the corn-smelters now earn their living as cultivators and 
labourers. 

Mendicants. — There are not many of these. 8uoh as there are are mostly old people, past 
work from ag$ or disease. They are supported by ohanoe charity. 


W. Ifo. W68C*lS7 , *9*ft^8i 
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